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RESSED in white flannels and at 
his ease beneath a sheltering tree, 
the sentimental tourist may seem 

to the idle, indigenous promenad r by 
the seaside only another idler. He is in 
re ality an impassioned collector of water- 
ing-places, excitedly examining his latest 
acquisition, and having, like all other col- 
lectors. an exaggerated idea of its value 
and inner significance. As wise art critics 
pretend to see the history of a century 
in an ivory statuette, or the soul of a 
people in a peachblow Vase, So, he would 
maintain, can he reconstruct the whole 
character of a modern nation’s civiliza- 
tion from the colors its women wear at 
the casino, or the castles its nice, bare- 
foot children build upon the sands. He 
warms himself in both the sun and the 
consciousness that he is a discriminating 
philosopher. And his method, among 
many pleasant methods of enjoying the 
world’s pleasant places, may be recom- 
mended as perhaps the pleasantest. 

But the tourist thus turned _philos- 
opher must be prepared for rude sur- 
prises—for summer capitals which de- 
cline to be in the least what he expected 
them to be. He must, to take at once a 
striking and agreeable example, be ready 
for San Sebastian and for some revision 
of his ideas of Spain. 

The American especially, since the late 
unpleasantness, is apt to incline to decent 
sympathy with a vanquished antagonist, 
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to think, perhaps with a tinge of senti- 
mental melancholy, of a once proud power 
sitting we: ry and disheveled among her 
ancient splendors. For such a point of 
view San Sebastian is invigorating and 
tonic, a revolutionary watering-place. If 
Spain be indeed gone to seed, it is the 
oddest thing that her favorite summer 
resort should be almost the neate st, trim- 


mest, sple k and-spann st, most prosperous- 
looking seaside place in Europe. At the 


station the sun shines, a cabman in a 
bright scariet Basque eap gaily cracks his 
whip and drives you across a mag 
nificent bridge spanning the river Uru- 
mea, through clean, well-built streets, 
and—if you have not engaged rooms al- 
ready and choose to arrive and hunt for 
them at the height of the bull-fighting 
and bathing season to many well- 
equipped and well-crowded hotels, where 
prices seem singularly ill adapted to an 
impoverished clientele, and indeed to the 
American visitor might possibly seem 
some slight revenge inflicted upon him 
for the loss of Cuba. The excellent Mr 
Baedeker, whom it is always a pleasure 
to quote, remarks somewhat darkly that 
the prices at San Sebastian are “ relative 
ly high.” It might be a waste of time 
to ask to what they are relative. They 
are probably no worse than those of any 
fashionable place in mid-August; the 
point is that the Spanish people 


amply able to support a favorite and 
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‘ in Sebasti4n—the accent is hard on sional diplomat transferred from Madrid 


: the last syllable—is, by contrast with most to the summer capital, still you mig 


; of the European plages, strikingly na- easily lounge a week there without d 


: tional in character; Spanish to the core. tecting English or German, the two 
\ few French who have interests or con- tongues which have made almos 
he Peninsula come to it, and European watering- places a welter 


7 : etl re rl ? 
" from Biarritz, just across the border, by cosmopolitanism. 


* train or motor an occasional gay party France is perhaps the barrier 
r the day. Along the pretty, curving turns back the German invasion, wl 
romenade by the water you may chanee the fear of extreme summer heat 
hear a little French spoken. But al- doubtedly keeps off the English. It is 


though all extremely correct Spanish said that these latter come at Easter- 


children, like all other extremely correct time, and it would be worth while seeing 
Continental children, have English gov- them, a hardy race, plunging imto an 
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y spring-time sea. San Sebastian has, 
or aspires to have, an all-year SCuSOn 5 
for the present we shall consider it a sum- 
mer place, unvexed by Britons. The 
English, with a fleet, captured and de 
troyed the town in 1815; they have not 
destroyed it since—n ither with tourists’ 
tickets nor with any of the artillery which 
has laid waste so many fair Continental 
pleasure - grounds. San Sebastian spar- 
kles for Spain alone—for Spain, that is, 
nd for all the great Spanish countries 
beyond the sea. 

Spanish-Americans have begun to per- 
vade the world, but nowhere is it so in- 
teresting to see them as in Spain, where 
there is something almost romantically 
fine in their feeling that, though the 
Peninsula is no longer the proud mis- 
tress of the Americas, it is still in some 
ense the center of the Spanish world, 
to which they, children of the West, must 
come from time to time in pleasant pil- 
primage. The most clegant and lovely 
Mexicans, Cubans, Uruguayans, Argen- 
tinians, Chilians, Peruvians, may all be 
seen upon San Sebastian’s promenades. 
They blossom in amazing Paris frocks 
jewels of great value, 
strange accents, and 
a pleasant, varied 
freshness and joy of 
life which seems to 
invigorate the town 
and to fill the hotel 
keepe rs’ pocket s. 
Pe rhaps one cannot, 
after all, deny to San 
Sebastian the title of 
the Spanish cosmop- 

On the map, the 
great chain of the 
Pyrenees as it reaches 
triumphantly from 
the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantie seems to 
end at the latter sea, 
but the eye is de- 
ceived by the deeper 
coloring with which 
the printer has mark 
ed the international 
boundary. A range 
of lesser mountains 
sweeps westward along 
the of 


north coast 
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Spain, toward that distant and = un- 
known Galicia and that famous shrin« 
of St. James at Compostella, the re 

sort, through th centuries, of pious 
pilgrims wearing the traditional seal 

lop-shell upon their hats. Looking 
south from either of the hills which 
guard the entrance to the bay at San 
Sebastian, you can see the green, fer 
tile country rise to uplands of heather, 
bracken, and the scented pine s, and be- 
yond, in the blue distance, to the somber, 
high range behind which lies the stern 
and savage central plateau stretching to 
Madrid. This northern slope is the 
Basque country, inhabited by that inex- 
plicable race once thought to be the one 
remnant of the earlier Europeans which 
had withstood the Aryan invasion It 
is a land rich in corn tields and pasture- 
lands, filled with trim, happy villages, 
and intersected by smooth, hard. white 
roads; it is, they say, the prettiest coun- 
try-side in Spain. A rocky line of cliffs 
gallantly meets the winter storms of the 


Bay of Biseay, and breaks the onset of 


the small waves of the summer s 


Some twe nty mile 3 be yond the frontis Pr. 
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small, green point which alone breaks into 
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contains a café, a 
restaurant, a morn 
ing concert - hall, 


Turkish Rus 


hite-tile d dressing-rooms 


and 
sian baths, and 
equipped uM 


cold tre ah 
at least 


ith mirrors, seats, and hot and 

iter taps, such as one visitor 
has 
vided for simple bathers in the sea 


the Real, 


rearing gaily on 


never seeTi elsewhere pro 


And 
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gold sea 


its roof and the ros il 
banner of Spain floating bravely over it, 
is the ideal plaything for a smiling, demo 


cratic young king, who likes his people to 
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bv, accompanied by the most dashing 
soldiery of the Peninsula, the Guardia 
Civil. Whenever in the harbor you 
see a motor-boat cut the waters at extra 
peed, or in the green country for fifty 
miles around see an automobile whiz by 
at double the allowed pace, you know it is 
the young King. Indeed, most of the 
manifestations of el sport in San Se- 
hastian may be traced to his influence, 
except bull- fighting, and the question 
may be for the moment left open whether 
His vacht lies 
in the bay, and around it on the nu- 


this is actually el sport. 


merous regatta days flutters a graceful 
butterfly fleet of small boats. Toward 
San Sebastian, his royal residence, com- 
peting motor-cars speed in great races 
from all the eapitals of Europe. And 
the practitioners of the lawn-tennis, the 
football, the aviation, and the sport 
hipico are doubtless encouraged by the 
situation of their campos at the foot of 
his royal hill of Miramar. Perhaps even 
the hundreds of bathers springing to and 
fro in the blue sea sun themselves as well 
in his royal regard. 

The bathing-—more than that, the 
whole life of the Concha below the prom- 
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enade repays constant attention. The 
ebb tide leaves bare a wide crescent of 
sands; the flood often reaches to the 
very arches of the sea-wall, and then 
the many bathing- machines must b 
hauled under the shelter of the prom- 
enade, or more often upon it, up long 
inclined ways, where the patient gray 
oxen, which seem to spend their lives 
upon the beach, pull and strain. There 

a delightful rustie peasant quality in 
this lower world of the sands. The best 
bathing is at La Perla, in the riotous 


luxury of mirrors and white-tiled dress- 


ing-rooms; the most characteristic is in 
one of the machines belonging to Lopez 
or Juena or Carmen, as your taste in- 
clines. It is easy to imagine that this 
profession of keeping bathing-machines, 
of driving gray oxen, of drying towels, of 
perpetually mending bathing - suits, is 
one which stays in families and is handed 
down from generation to generation. Oc- 


easionally you can see a grandmother 


busily plying the needle, while a sturdy 
granddanghter, a teacher of swimming, 
is sousing some screaming pupil beneath 
the oncoming sea. It is a strong, whole- 
some, barelegged, sun-browned, agreeabli 
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common. It is not 
the border that 
would be comprehensible, for the rules of 


ire ineredibly 
“across 


France’s crepe; 


French mourning are so strict that re- 


spectable ladies of the bourgeoisie may 
he discovered, the death of whose remotest 
marriage has kept them for 
decades continuously in the garb of woe. 
Black at San Sebastian 
black satin, also Spanish lace, and hats 
with black At the 


(‘asino will groups of a 


cousins by 


is apt to mean 


tossing plumes. 
you often see 
dozen black-garbed ladies, and occasion 
ally on handsome 
in odd black-satin cloaks, like 


figures in some nineteenth-century car 


the promenade pass 


creatures 


nival. 

The most curious note of black, how- 
ever, is the robes of the numerous priests, 
young and old, who are always lounging 
along the front or strolling through the 
\lameda neighboring 
The you 
are not apt to think of priests as having 


and its streets. 


sight surprises you, because 
holidays, least of all as passing them in 
any place agreeable to the laity. We 
are accustomed to the sight of English 
viears and curates fairly swamping the 
but we flatteringly attribute 
to the Roman clergy a constant slavery 
to duty. Here at San Sebastian, though 
they thriftily hear the music at the Ca- 
sino from the park outside 


Continent, 


thus saving 


the admission fee and avoiding the temp- 
tations of the petits chevaux tables 
and certainly do not frequent the most 


expensive hotels and restaurants, priests 
} 


lave quite the air of enjoying themselves. 

still the Catholic country of 
and the clerical black gowns 
fluttering in the sea-breeze deepen the 
philosophical tourist’s conviction that 
San Sebastian is Spain in little. Even 
the sight of the same black gowns at the 
bull-fight does not disturb this convie- 
tion, though it may indeed provoke, as 
the French would say, 
thought. 

The Plaza de Toros, a smart, new 
arena in the Moorish style, stands on a 
slight elevation beyond the river. From 
here and there in the town you are al- 
ways catching glimpses of it, always re- 
membering in consequence the national 
sport. Bull-fights are indeed the events 
of the San Sebastian season: there is no 
blinking that fact, whether it be agreeable 
"Vor. CXXVII.—No."758.—22 
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or otherwise. They supply the pomp and 
pageantry of the year. There is a great 
bull-fight at Easter-time, a gala fortnight 
in August, and indeed all through the 
season the sands of the arena are kept 
red. On the days of a corrida de 
the streets are alive with crowds on their 


toros 


way to and from the plaza, with other 
crowds standing patiently to watch and 
envy them. Half the buildings of the 
town are gay with searlet and yellow 
The with the red 
Basque caps crack their whips and raise 
their prices. The hotel restaurants are 
filled to overflowing; the town, in short, 


seething with excitement. 


bunting. cab-drivers 


Gaudily har- 
nessed mules, which will later drag out 
the victims 
of the bull-ring, prance noisily through 
the streets toward the Plaza. 


or heroes, if you prefer 


Pieadores 
sturdily seated on their horses pass by, 
and among the stream of carriages an 
oceasional cab conveys a group of mata- 
dors in shining, spangled satin cloaks, 
or a bevy of ladies from Seville, who wear 
their gay Andalusian costume, and will 
later hang their wonderful embroidered 
for the 
fighters 
the 
San Sebastian is on parade on 
bull-fight days as at no other time. 


silk shawls over their. box’s rail 
the 


compete 


encouragement of southern 
have come to 


north. 


who here in 


There is here no intention to deseribe 
the sport itself; that has been done too 
often and too well already, and bull-fights 
are much the same everywhere in Spain. 
Nor is there here any wish to defend the 
pastime. That is a problem which does 
San Sebastian, and it is 
wholly with San Sebastian and its point 
are concerned. On 
those gala days mothers and fathers take 
their little children to the Plaza de Toros 
to see the bulls and horses killed, tutors 
even priests conduct boys 
almost prepared to believe 
that the head mistresses of girls’ schools 
lead thither lines of their tender charges. 
sull-fighting seems to the Spanish quite 
the diversion for young people, like 
matinées of “Peter Pan.” It may be 
that the many educational establishments 
which exist at San Sebastian are popular 


not eoncern 


of view that we 


and thither, 


and one is 


because they offer not only good educa- 
tion, but good air and good bull-fighting. 
The foreigner, perhaps unsympathetic 
with the sport itself, may find it odd that 
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the big corridas take place on the great 
religious festivals. He may smile cyn I ne ma empioy ti phr 
ically to observe, for example, how the crawli: iy d down, at 
natural satisfaction attendant in August than 1 | 
upon the recurrent anniversary of the The shuffling of feet l 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgi 3 f talk t happily dr 
tempered by equally natural distress ept for t fe the 
caused by Bombita of Bilboa, or some 40 Pro? il mn the 
other famous matador’s having beet earer the |! i-stand here 
tossed by a bull (He will do well to themselves the ‘ 
remember Christmas at home, often sit passage \ s be 
celebrated by an extra matinée of th mus is not tl tt? 
4] burlesque company.) But whether he the excuse for being in r 
goes to the bull-fight or not, he will like t the ¢ 
, the crowds and the excitement. cuse for being in a er 
Excitement is a we 
perhaps with reserva 


crowds have the extrao 
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longed ejaculations which are almost ur nd t S) sh Americas The Cas 
versally recognized as the inevitable ac- terrace, | the Alameda ecomes 
companiment of pyrotechnieal display. times ere treadmill for close 
Gravely the crowds gather and 
; they disperse. The thing to be noticed factory character to the tourist 
; 7 . 


Bib especially is that there are crowds, and [Ir ery other casi f the ¢ 


that to be in a crowd is, for the fre- | see occas shabby people r g 
quenters of San Sebastian, most desirable. elbows with t est dressed, even | 


Nowhere else in the world, surely, is ts and day rers king the most 4 
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ognized as so adequate a pleasure. N rr le-D e this 
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cafés, and clubs around it, when the tion that a ne not suitably attired for é 
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and London, but every one is presentably 
amart—one thinks again ironically of the 
sympathy for decrepit Spain with which 
one arrived. And the women are far 
more than presentably good-looking, per 
haps not always quite in the highly 
colored, romantic, and | melodramatic 
mantilla-red-flower-and-fan kind of way 
one’s youthful fancy once painted when 
one first longed for Spain, but, yes, good- 
looking, and often really beautiful. The 
men have distinction rather than good 
looks—and are possibly to be comgratu- 
lated upon the fact. For some tastes 
perhaps the large Hapsburg nose, a fash- 
ion that the King sets, is too generally 
vorn by the younger gentlemen, but 
their fathers adhere, many of them, to 
the statelier, more finely chiseled, more 
traditionally Spanish type of face. The 
men all wear their clothes admirably. 

San Sebastian is a playa de familias, 
a family sea-beach. Its general tone is 
equably domestic. The terrace of the 
Casino is gay with bevies of young girls 
promenading together, while their moth- 
ers peacefully watch them from chairs 
near by. Ladies of excessively gay 
plumage only rarely disturb the serene 
respectability of the promenade. The 
balls, which occasionally take place, are 
as mild in tone as those at an American 
seaside hotel, and even the petits chevaux 
tables, which go on successfully after- 
noon and evening, seem by comparison 
with petits chevaux tables at other places 
almost like centers of home life. This 
may all sound dull, but it is not meant 
to. In fact, it may safely be asserted 
that the most jaded frequenter of water- 
ing-places will have his pulses stirred 
by the sight of the San Sebastian Casino 
terrace of a fine August evening, from 
seven to eight, at the hour of tea. 

Tea will, to some readers, seem a lit- 
tle late. But any such mild surprise is 
nothing in comparison to the perturbed 
condition of the ordinary visitor’s mind 
during his first day or two at San Se- 
bastian, before he learns to know the 
ropes. Then he will give up trying to 
dine when he should be having tea. He 
will realize that if he leaves the Casino 
fairly promptly by half-past eight he can 
dress and dine, if it is an early dinner, 
by half-past nine, and so be back at the 
Casino by half-past ten or eleven, fresh 
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to begin the evening. There has been 
for years a prevalent theory that the 
Knglish invented late dining. Perhaps 
they invented it, but they have sine 
dealt with it in a half-hearted and cow 
ardly way, while the Latin races, and pre- 
eminently Spain, have, as it were, dined 
their way to the very front rank of 
fashion. San Sebastian is a lesson to 
simpler Anglo-Saxons. The dinner-hour, 
of course, varies, In the quiets r hotels a 
few people, probably invalids, do go in 
by nine—a little early; a few incredibly 
smart people cannot touch food befor 
ten-thirty—a little late. But the average 
nine-thirty to nine-forty-five, it is sub- 
mitted, puts Spain a good hour or two 
ahead of the rest of the world. 

The day begins more normally than it 
ends, with excellent coffee at the usual 
hour, and an agreeable stroll to the shops 
to look at fans, lace, or damascene-work, 
to the Concha to hear the concert at La 
Perla, or to observe the bathers. $y 
comparison with the same thing in 
France, Italy, or Germany, observation 
of the bathers is, if one may put it that 
way, a commendabl and respectable oc 
cupation rather than a bewildering, even 
equivocal, pleasure. For female costume 
clings still to gray flannel and mid- 
Victorian modes, ungainly and more than 
adequately protective. Still the beach, 
the port, the promenade, all are quite 
enough for those idle morning hours 
when sun, fresh air, a pretty view, and 
the Madrid paper are all one asks for 
comfort. Eventually lunch comes, ordi- 
narily a good lunch, a kind of happy 
meeting of France and Spain in the 
generously rich and full-bodied cuisine 
which you always find in a fat, prosperous 
southern country. There are Spanish 
wines, too, strong but wholesome, tasting 
of the vine-clad hills and sunny valleys 
of the Peninsula. And excellent cigars, if 
vou like, from that late-revolted colony 
of Cuba, which, in spite of its political 
separation, is bound by so many com- 
mereial ties to its Peninsular parent. 
The afternoon, in short, begins happily. 

Of course, the ideal San Sebastian 
afternoon contains a_ bull-fight. Other 
afternoons will, however, contain much 
that the rude and untutored foreigner 
may like quite as well. There are ex- 
ecursions by funicular railways to the 
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pretty little mountains near by, where 4¢, 1s relative, and the sentimental tour 
cafés and tea-houses crown the summits. has found almost as great pleasur 
odd, Suspe nded railways cross the LOTLZes, n attending the opening mateh 1 the 
and the eye plunge a cde lightedly into long Ven tian football season ; hy ver had 
views of the rocks coast, the blue rang in going to some of the rend intercol 
rising in the misty southern distances, Jegiate games of this sturdier north 
and the littl je wel ot San Sebastian be The re is we ¢ ation; tact, all tin 
low sitting on its peninsula between its rich treasur f el spor There is, tov 
sapphire bays There are motor trips the old town, wi its erted squar 
over hard, white roads and through green and its odd little shop And there 
valley to sin ple r seasick place 5, to pret always, ippily, ) 

ty, toy-like villages, or to old provincial ni ben 

towns, where there are streets of th 

decaying, gloomy pala es of the Basq i 

nobility, now inhabited by the peasantry 

Chere is pelola—jai alai they call it is 


Havana the exciting, indigenous ve rsior 


of tennis. There are regattas when the ) ichorage, the 
bay is a-flutte r ith white sails, il ning colors, the 


motor - boat races, | he re is the ( oncha and 


show. There is the lawn-tennis ! isino towers, and gentle lit 
Septem be r the re is the football. ‘| he nreak 1 frie nals fashion on the sand 
latter may provoke a smile in the Amer night in Spain. and in the gayest, 


ican reader, but sport, like everything tiest corner of that romantic land 


In a Rose Garden 


BY AMORY HARE COOK 


 Iggtrrei smmi wonder if the roses gr 


Faint-hearted in the blinding summer sun, 


Waiting the slow, unerring hand 
‘1: 


The grief of petals fallir 

I wonder if they envy 
Who spring to deepest bein 

And who, like little stars come do rn f on he aven, 
So riotously bloom and haste 





I thought a frail rose murmured low to-day. 
“Ah! when the first brief brilliancy is gone, 
To be dispersed upon the flying breeze! 
I I 


Whirled with a song into oblivion! 





The Spite Fence 


BY ELSIE 


HE 
lerstown in 
had 
dieh did 


his cemented celery pit 


Mil- 
fall 
Lei 
away in 
the 15th 
Lizzie, his wife, 
late 
stood 
supports of 
divided the 
Henry from that of 
brother, John Adam. 
She was a short, round, pretty woman, 


wind whirled 
November. 
John 


great upon 


The 


been open. Henry 


not pack his celery 


until 
of the month, and then 
worked 


him because he 


at night, by lantern-light. 


laughed at 
Lizzie 
hetween two of the slanting 
the tremendous fence which 


of John 
his neighbor 


property 


and 


vith flying. curly hair and a discontented 
mouth. She stood with her arms akimbo 
ind her apron blowing about her. She 
had eall John 


* Just 


come to Henry to his 


feel this warm air once! It 
isn’t going to make anything down to- 
night! Come on, John Henry!” 

John Henry’s head lifted 
celery-pit. He had bright 
not much more 
seen of him in the dim light. 

“I’m busy to-morrow. 
to town. You know I 
And by to-morrow evening we will 
have a big storm.” 

Lizzie 


the 
and a 


could be 


from 
eye Ss 
firm mouth; 

| have to drive 
have to drive to 
town. 


said no 
John Henry in 
struggle of their 
matters which concerned them 
John Henry had had his way. 
ran the out of the black 
the enormous fence which 
stretched up and up far beyond the circle 


She 
the 


since 


more, 


had 


one 


cone 
quered great 
then, in 
both, 


Lizzie 


lives; 


across yard, 


shadow of 


SINGMASTER 


of the lantern-light. 
alone, then she prepared to go to a cottage 


She ate her supper 


prayer-meeting. Lizzie and her husband 
Her husband’s brother 
his the other side of the 
great fence had left the Lutheran Church 
and had Neither 
of the service 
revularly. 

When had 
covered the bread and cake with a cloth 
and the steak and fried 
the warming-oven and pushed the coffee 
to the back of the stove. 
to the Fackenthals’ to prayer-meeting. 

The night starlit. The 
air was crisp but not cold; it had begun 
to seem as though winter might actually 
have forgotten the latitude of Millers- 


were Lutherans. 


and wife on 
Evangelicals. 
attended 


become 


men, however, 


Lizzie finished eating, she 
put potatoes in 


Then she went 


was clear and 


town, 


“'T'o-morrow will be a fine day,” Lizzie 


to herself. “] 
says about it.” 


said don’t care what he 


Lizzie was right. The morning dawned 
clear, and there was no frost. The zin- 
nias and and cosmos 
still bloomed abundantly, and even the 
nasturtiums had not been nipped. John 
Henry Leidigh was a gardener and truck- 
raiser by profession, and he had remark- 
able skill with all growing things. 

By noon there was a light haze in the 
west. Lizzie took one of her husband’s 
and with Susannah Kuhns drove 
mountain for 
add to the bouquets of dried grasses and 
grains with which 


chrysanthemums 


horses, 


to the life-everlasting to 


she 


decorated her 
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parlor mantelpiece ; and they rode with- 
out hats or wraps. Lizzie had no chil- 


dren; she was free to come and go as 
she liked 

At supper-time she 
Henry that his prophecy 


true, 


John 


come 


reminded 
had not 
John Henry, who was a silent per- 
son, did not He the 
table and lit his pipe and across 
to the little house where he 
gardening tools bulbs 
pots and the various instruments of his 
trade. In the little was a small 
heating plant from John Henry 
warmed his green-houses, and a desk at 


answer rose from 
went 


kept 


and 


his 
and flower- 
house 


which 


which he read or figured or pored over 
Ile did not like to be 
interrupted ; if any one knocked he 
the 


flower catalogues. 
was 


a long time answering, and inter- 


SHE HAD COME TO CALL JOHN HENRY 
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loper, even if it was his wife, was made 
to feel that a had 
taken. The enormous fence extended 
from the front of the lot backward for 
about a hundred and fifty feet, and the 
little house stood close to it at its farther 
extremity. 


When 


great liberty been 


John Henry opened the door to 
go out, the great wind came in. It 
lifted the corner of the tablecloth and 
blew it into the dish of apple-butter; it 
whirled a the floor; it 


the glass of spills crashing 


newspaper round 


sent from 
the chimney shelf to the hearth. 

Lizzie cried out, “ Ach, John Henry! 
John Henry 
Again John did 
pulled the shut with 
and went across to his little 


as though were to blame. 


Henry not answer; he 
effort 


garden-hous« 


door great 
The sky was overcast, and 
there light 
lingering 
The 
did 


wind 


greenish 
the 
sunset. 


was a 
from 
the 
elm - tree creaked as it 
only in a high 
and the air seemed already 
filled 


tion. 


upon it 


glow of 
very 


with things in 


The 


mo 


great storm had 
begun. 

In springtime 
before, John 
had put 


high, 


twenty 
years Henry 
Leidigh his 


the 


hors« 


into red-wheeled 


buggy which was his pride, 


and had driven to 
Valley to court 
Schaffer. He 
brother 


Spring 
Lizzie 
his 
and 
devoted to 
The 
though it de 
late, 
could 


and 
were orphans, 
were singularly 
other. 
instinct, 


each mating 


veloped was strong, 


since it separate the 
two men. 


John 


Lizzie 


Henry courted 
Schaffer exactly a 
month; he knew his mind, 
Lizzie knew 
better. They went to house- 
keeping at once in the old 
Leidigh homestead at the 
end of Main Street. 
ind John Adam lived 
them. 

Lizzie was 
John Adam. 


set up over her good match. 


and hers even 


north 
with 
very good to 
She was much 





ry! 
ame. 
he 
ffort 
Use, 
and 
light 
ring 
The 
did 
: ind, 
eady 
mo 


h id 


‘inty 
enry 
iorse 
eled 
ride, 
ring 
IZZ1¢ 
his 
and 
1 to 
ting 
de- 
ong, 
the 


‘ted 
4 a 
ind, 
pven 
use- 
old 
the 
reet, 
with 


1 to 
1uch 
iteh. 


WITH SUSANNAH KUHNS SHE 


She had come from a quarrelsome family, 
and she had never been greatly sought 
after. She liked now to appear at church 
with John Henry on one side and John 
Adam on the other; it was almost as 
pleasant as it would have been to be a 
great belle in Spring Valley. 

The next fall John Adam borrowed his 
brother’s fine buggy and went courting 
also, and brought home Lizzie’s sister, 
Anna, to his brother’s house. Anna was 
older than Lizzie and not at all good- 
looking, and she resented in the Schaffer 
way the preferring of her younger sister 


to herself. The Pennsylvania Germans 


say, probably in allusion to some long- 
forgotten and certainly well - forgotten 
custom, that a younger sister who marries 
first makes her older sister “ dance upon 
the pig-trough.” Poor, homely Anna had 
had to endure a good deal of teasing. 


DROVE TO THE MOUNTAIN 


In a little while John Adam’s new 
house was finished. It was built upon 
the homestead land, between the home- 
stead and the open country, and was 
naturally smaller and less handsome than 
the old house. It was probable that John 
Adam would never be as rich a man as 
John Henry. John Henry had a brighter 
mind, and his trade of gardening gave 
him more chance for enlargement than 
did that of John Adam, who was a car- 
penter. 

The two brothers rejoiced that they 
eould be so near. 

“The women can see each other often,” 
said John Adam, innocently. “ Sisters 
must always talk together all the time.” 

“And I ean read to you, like always,” 
said John Henry. John Adam was slight- 
ly near-sighted; since they were children 
his brother had read to him, 
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For six months the two families lived 
peacefully. It seemed as though the 
natures of Lizzie and Anna had been 
changed and improved by their associa 
tion with their husbands They did 
their mending together, either in the 
dark, raftered kitchen of the old house, 
or in the bright, shining, much smaller 
kitchen of the new house. They even 
gave each othe r an occasional compliment. 

“It ce rtainly is nice to have so much 
room to move about, like you have, 
Lizzie.” 

Or, “You have everything so handy, 
Anna. And everything is so new and 
clean.” 

Once they spoke of their old life and 
of the quarrelsome brothers and sisters 
at home. 

Near the little house in which John 
Henry kept his gardening tools John 
Adam built his workshop. The doors 
faced each other; when both men were 
at work, it was like being in one room. 
In the evenings John Henry read to John 
Adam as of old. Their wives began to 
go about; they joined church societies, 
and they made friends in the village 
It was fortunate that the two men had 
each other. John Adam was not bright 
eyed and firm-mouthed like his brother; 
he was weaker in character, and de 
pended a great deal upon John Henry. 

The summer after they were married 
Lizzie went to her husband with a com- 
plaint about her sister. 

“She tells the people that she helps 
with my work. You tell him to tell her 
to stop it.” 

John Henry stared. “ But she does 
help you. I saw her baking biseuit for 
you last week.” 

Lizzie blushed scarlet. “I hadn’t the 
chance to learn at home like she had. 
But she needn't tell every body.” 

“Whom did she tell?” 

“Susannah. You are to tell him t 
tell Anna about it.” 

“T won’t do anything of the kind!” 

“You are on her side!” Lizzie burst 
out. She was not vet accustomed to 


keeping house, and she was tired. Now 
that her fine house and her position in 
Millerstown were beginning to seem less 
strange, her old ill temper was returning. 
She did not see that her husband looked 
at her as though he thought her mad. 





‘She was always ugly to me She used 
to whip me when I was a little girl, and 
she was cross because she didn’t get you 
because she had to wait for your brother 
John Adam; that is what is the matter 
vith her.” 

“Don’t talk so dumb!” said Joh 
Te nry. 

‘It is so! it is so! [ am just sorry 
for your poor brother.” 

It was not long before Lizzie uid 
laughingly to some one that she had made 
Anna dance on the pig-trough, and the 


ome one repeated it to Anna Anna 
vent furiously to John Adam 
You tell your brother to make her 


top,” wept Anna. “I hate her 
John Adam dropped knife and fork 
and gaped at his wife. 


“What!” he said. “You hate your 


‘ater 1” 

* She vas always wily to me.” wept 
Anna “She had always the best becauss 
he VAS good looking She vas alway 3 
coneceity over it. She never had to worl 
like I did. She has a ked tongue | 
am just sorry for your poor brother th 
he married her You must tell him to 
make her stop talking.” 

‘I won't tell him anything,” said Joh 
Adam. “ You must settle this between 
yourselves.” Perspiration stood upo 
John Adam’s forehead. The very so 
of an angry word terrified him 


Within another month the two sisters 
had ceased to speak to each other. The 
had often refused to speak f 
at a time at home. To feminine Millers 


town, after receiving promises that her 


or months 


confidence should be respected, Lizzie told 


her opinion of Anna. To feminine Mil 


lerstown. without exacting any promises, 
Anna told her opinion of Lizzie. Almost 
with the pr mptness of telegraph; the 


various opinions were reported to th 
various subjects. At John Henry, Lizzi 
John Adam, Anna eried 
Gradually John Henry and John Adam 
did not call to each other so frequently 
is they went about their work, and John 
Henry no longer read to John Adan 


stormed ; 


i 
very evening. Lizzie said that she could 
not be left alone, or Anna commanded 
John Adam to stay with her. The two 
brothers ceased to regard each other with 
the old placid, friendly gaze. The tie 
which had bound them had seemed eter- 
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nal. but here was this new tie which 
proved utterly incompatible with the other. 

‘Your brother says you cheated him 
in the division,” said Lizzie to John 
Henry. “Anna counted it up to Susan- 
nah.” 

John Henry went to John Adam. 

“Your wife says 
wae 7 | cheated you. Is 
e t true ?” 
os Bis John Adam was 
\ terrified at his 

brother’s tone and 

a at his brother’s ques- 

. [a tion. He did not 

a know whether John 

a Llenry was asking 

, vhether he had 

cheated him, or only 

whether Anna had 

said that he had 
cheated him. 

“Yes,” he stam- 
mered, “that is, she 
said—I Ach, John 
Henry!” 

John Henry had 
gone, Ile was too 
angry to argue; the 
division had been 
just indeed, he had 
given John Adam 
the advantage wher- 
ever he could. Ile 
did not speak to 
John Adam for a 
week, nor had John 
Adam sufficient cour- 
age to speak to him. 

Helplessly John 
Adam sat about the 
house after his work 
was done. Suddenly 
one evening Anna 





‘You could any- 
ried Sa how plant a few trees 
and bushes in the yard so I would not 
It spites me 
She has everything better 


: need to see her so plain 
John # to see her. 
dam Fs than I.” 
“ould : John Adam promised to plant the 
nded trees. “John Henry will give them to 
me.” He rejoiced over the prospect of 
with having an errand with his brother. “ He 
ie has fine trees.” 

eter- “Te doesn’t have the right kind,” ob- 
Vout. CXXVII.—No. 758.—23 





jected Anna 
ought to get young shoots from the school- 





“Tlis grow too slow. You 
house trees. 1 hey grow quick.” 

‘But they have such an ugly smell in 
Tall, homely Anna 


cried again. “IT will get them! I will 


the spring ; they 


get them!” promised John Adam. 


began to ery. THEY DID THEIR MENDING TOGETHER 


The next day John Adam brought the 
young ailanthus - trees from the school- 
house yard and planted them on the 
smooth lawn. He knew that the shoots 
would spring up everywhere and that they 
would be a source of great trouble, but 
he made up his mind cheerfully to weed 
them out. Anna’s temper had been bet- 
ter since he promised to plant the trees. 

That evening John Henry visited John 
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Adam in his kitehen John Henry was between ye in his house and peace 


furiously angry Ile had expected his vith his brother Ile gasped with dis 


brother to apologize for his cruel accusa- tress, but he made the only possible 
! 


tion of cheating; instead John Adam had = choices Ile planned crazily that would 
insulted him and his wife. advise his brother in private to take on 
‘You will have to take those trees the your tres n the night Aloud le 
out,” he commanded + They are not fit a embiling voles 
‘No, I will not 
take them out.” 
John Henr 
stormed at him i 
emotion Wil not ill 
anger; it Was part 
jealousy of the wom 
an who had taker 
his brother from him 
‘I will put up 
fence bet VOCCTI 
T hen you won't need 
ur miserable tre 
and if you keep then 
the wind ean’t blo 
your pollen to us.” 
Slamming the 
loor, John IHenr 
left his brother’ 
house. 
In the 
the Tence vas b 
in twe 
finished It 


ind if VAs 
stand the 


hity years 


<= 


wHonr 
ae 


tered the 
gardens 
Ii enry 
north 


ee a aes 


~< 
b= ee 


eee 


aC ired only 
oT his view. 


trees. They poison Lizzie when they John Adam it did great dama, 


bloom Anna knows they poison Lizzie.” shut from his eyes his old home; it dark 

Anna’s face grew white. “That is ened his lawn; it cut off several hours of 
foolishness about their poisoning Lizzie. sunshine from the lower floor of his hous 
She would say soap poisoned her if she Both men had to turn their littl vork 
didn’t want to wash the dishes.” ahs ps; they stood now back to back 


‘You are not speaking the truth,” nat the towering fence. 


aL 
1 


thundered John Henry. “You know Lizzie and Anna seemed actually bene 
they have always poisoned Lizzie.” He fited. Lizzie walked as one in whose be 
turned to his brother. “ Will you take half a righteous deed has 
them out?” plished; Anna was able to point to 


John Adam looked up with an air ot visible eV d nee ot her sister’s and he r 


i 
1 
peen 


desyx ration He was confused once more: brother-in-law’s w ickedness. Mille rstown, 
he did not know what to Say. He Saw which enlovs guerrilla warfare. but not 
clearly, however, that he must now choose open slaughter, was horrified, and carried 
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no more talk from one woman to the 
other. 

Millerstown undertook to argue with 
the brothers, but to no purpose. John 
Henry was grimly silent; John Adam 
wept. They would listen neither to the 
«quire nor to the preacher who besought 
them to be reconciled. Anna left the 
Lutheran Church and joined the Evan- 
velical Church, and her husband went 
with her. 

For twenty years there was peace. 
When strangers came, the origin of the 
spite fence had to be explained; at other 
times Millerstown almost forgot that the 
two brothers who now passed each other 
without speaking had been inseparable 
companions until they were nearly forty 
vears old. 

After John Henry had reached his lit- 
tle garden-house on the night of the great 
storm, he did not go in at once, but stood 
for a moment meditating in the door- 
way. Then he began to lift long boards 
which he took from a pile at the side of 
the house to the tops of his cold-frames. 
The eold-frames he could protect from 
any branches which the wind might tear 
from the trees and send flying about. 
lor his greenhouses he could do nothing. 
It was not certain that they would be 
harmed, and he had grown rich enough 
to stand the loss of a few panes of glass 
without worrying. 

The sound of his brother’s hammer 
was borne to him clearly by the wind. 
John Adam spent a great deal of time 
in his shop; to it he retired much as 
John Henry retired to his little house. 
Ile had acquired, as the years passed, 
a surly manner a good deal like his 
brother’s. 

Wher John Henry had finished placing 
the boards, he went into the little house 
and got paper and shavings ready to light 
a fire in the stove. There would surely 
be a great fall in temperature before 
morning, and there were some tender 
plants in the greenhouses which needed 
heat. He would light the fire before he 
went to bed. 

Then, as was his custom, he drew down 
the single shade and locked the door. 
There were new catalogues and a farming 
magazine on his desk, and beside them 
a plate of Baldwin apples and a bag of 
pretzels. John Henry was settling to a 
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quiet, pleasant evening. If the sound of 
his poor brother’s hammer still reached 
him, he was able to forget it in his read- 
ing. He opened the catalogue first, turn- 
ing his head for an instant while he 
listened to the prodigious wind, which 
came to his ears in the little house at 
the foot of the great fence as to one in 
a deep pit. 

The wind grew higher. Lizzie and her 
fellow-church-members at the Fackenthals’ 
added a prayer for its quieting to their 
other petitions. John Henry in his little 
house began after a while to read aloud, 
as though thus only could he fix his mind 
on the words before him. John Adam’s 
hammering had ceased, but he had not 
left his little shop. In the kitchen Anna 
sat alone mending. She never visited her 
husband at his work; the spite fence 
had divided other hearts besides those of 
John Henry and John Adam. 

Then, at ten o’elock, Anna, sitting in 
her kitchen, and Lizzie, hastening home 
with her friends, heard above the terrific 
roaring of the wind a fearful rending and 
tearing, and then a fearful crash. It was 
not one sharp sound and then an end; 
it continued, it seemed to their frightened 
souls, for one long moment after another. 
Every one who heard it—and all Millers- 
town heard it screamed. Those who 
were in their houses were afraid to go 
out, yet they were equally afraid to await 
the deseent of their own roofs about their 
heads. Those on the street began to run 
madly, seeking shelter, yet afraid of it. 
It was too dark to see a hand before 
one’s face: the roar of the wind was so 
terrible that no one heard his neighbor’s 
cry. 

Lizzie, her arm clasped tightly in the 
arm of Susannah Kuhns, put out a grop- 
ing hand. 

“T ean feel John Adam’s gate,” she 
cried, hysterically. “Only a little far- 
ther and we are at our house. I—I—” 
Lizzie stood still and uttered scream 
after scream. 

“What is it?’ shriecked Susannah, in 
her ear. “ Ach, what is it?” 

“The spite fence is gone,” cried 
Lizzie. “Here; feel! It should begin 
at this post. It touched the front fence 
here. It is gone!” 

“It is a good thing!” shouted back 
Susannah. “ Ach, let us go on!” 
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Pi es, 
2. te ee 


Pert 


Sut Lizzie would not move. She be- 
gan to scream again. 

“But John Henry is in his little 
house! He is in his little house!” 

Stumbling, holding to each other, the 
two women made their way toward 
Anna’s light. Into 
Anna herself they 
erashed at the gate. 

“John Adam is 
in his workshop !” 
she cried. “ The 
sp ite fence has 
falien upon it!” 

Appalled, the 
women clung to 
one another. The 
voices of approach- 
ing men came fit- 
fully to their ears. 
Millerstown guess- 
ed at once what 
had happened; the 
men were saying 
aloud that it was a 
good thing. 

“But John 
Henry is in his 
little workhouse!” 
cried Lizzie. 

“And John 
Adam is in his 
workshop!” cried 
Anna. 

Millerstown is 
quick-witted. There 
are two automobiles 
owned in the vil- 
lage; from these 
their powerful 
lamps were un- 
screwed and set up 
to guide the res- 


THE SQUIRE 
cuers. They created 
a glare which 
made the seene as bright as day. It 


was apparent as soon as the light fell 
upon the great, twisted mass of wreck- 
age that in John Adam’s carpenter- 
shop could be no living thing, nothing 
even that retained the shape of human- 
ity. Like chips on a pile, the fragments 
of the workshop lay upon one another. 
The great fence, which had seemed to 
preserve its shape for a wild gyration, 


had ground the building to pieces like 


a flail. Where the little house of John 
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Henry had stood, the wreckage wa 
piled high; whether there remaine 
wifhin it space for a living body coulk 


not be told until some of the wreckag: 


had been lifted off. It would be a wor 
ot great delicacy. The light was s 


glaringly bright 
the shadows wer 
80 deceptively black 
a board lifted ear 
lessly or a_ fres!| 
blast from the wind 
might make © stil 
more complex th 
ruin. 

T here were 
hundred willing 
hearts; there was 
the cool, directing 
head of the squire; 
there were the 
mighty shoulders of 
the Gaumers and 
the Fackenthals and 
the Knerrs and thx 
Kuhnses. Some of 
them wept as they 
worked. They for 
got the danger to 
which every living 
thing seemed to be 
exposed ; they for 
got their ow} 
homes; and while 
Lizzie and Anna 
and Susannah 
Kuhns watched in 
horror, they toiled 
like giants. Fre 
quently they shout- 
ed, but there was no 
answer. As _ their 
Ce ee hearts sank lower, 

they worked the 

harder. Lizzie and 
Anna refused to go away; they stood 
together dumbly watching what seemed 
like the opening of a grave. 

Suddenly there was a lull in the wind, 
and at the squire’s command a great 
section of the fence was lifted and flung 
away from the little house. In an in 
stant, forgetting his constant charges 
against unnecessary jarring of the mass, 
the squire himself pushed open the door 
Then the squire, standing on the thresh 
old, gave a mighty shout. What he 
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said no one vould hear, but Millerstown 


crowded as close as it dared to see. 
Within the little house, in the glare 
from the acetylene lamps, each in an 
arm-chair, with an empty plate and an 
empty bag between them, sat John 


Adam and John Henry. Back of them 
the garden tools of John Henry had 
been removed from the corner where 
they stood, and there, opening against a 
mass of splintered boards, was a door. 
It was a small door; it looked really like 
the entrance into a dog-kennel; but it 
was amply large for the passing of a 
man’s body. 

Open - mouthed, Millerstown stared. 
Slowly, forgetting that they were hand 
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in hand, Lizzie and Anna moved for- 
ward. Then came a lul! in the wind, 
and to the two men, still sitting in their 
chairs, the squire put a question. The 
wind, the danger, the delivery from sus- 
pense were forgotten, while the squire 
and his friends waited for the answer 
of John Henry and John Adam. 

“Tlow long have you been having 
these little meetings, boys?” asked the 
squire. 

John Henry and John Adam looked 
their fellow-townsmen and their own 
wives. for a moment in the eye. Then 
John Henry and John Adam _ together 
spoke up bravely. 

“For about twenty years,” they said. 


Adieu 


EARLE COATES 


ORROW, quit me for a while! 
Wintry days are over; 


lope again, with April smile, 


Violets sows a 


Pleasure follows 


nd clover. 


in her path, 


Love itself flies after, 


And the brook 


music hath 


Sweet as childhood’s laughter. 


Not a bird upon the bough 
Can repress its rapture, 


Not a bud that 


blossoms now 


But doth beauty capture. 


Sorrow. thou art 


Winter’s mate, 


Spring cannot regret thee; 
Yet. ah, yet—my friend of late— 
[ shall not forget thee! 
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The Remaking of the American City 
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planning is the art of build- 
men build 
project railroad sys- 


s, as landscape artists lay out garden 


cities as 

as engineers 
tem 
cities, as manufacturing corporations 
build factory towns like Gary, Indiana, 
or Pullman, Illinois. City planning treats 
the city as a unit, as an organic whole. 
It lays out the land on which a city is 
built as an individual plans a private 
estate. It locates public 
to secure the 


buildings so as 
highest architectural effects, 
with the 
sightedness of an army commander, so as 
to secure the orderly, 
symmetrical 
munity. 
City planning makes provision for peo- 
ple as well as for industry. It 
ordinates play work, beauty 
utility. It lays out parks, boulevards, 
playgrounds, and links up water, 
and street traffic so as to reduce the 
wastes of production to a minimum. 
Scientifically planned harbors and docks, 
equipped with devices for the easy hand- 
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art and beauty and the control of the 
imrestrained license of the individual. 
It enlarges the power of the State to 
include the things men own as well 
as the men themselves, and- widens the 
idea of sovert ignty so as to protect the 
community from him who abuses the 
rights of property, as it now protects 
the community from him who abuses 
his personal freedom. 

City planning involves a new vision 
of the city. It means a city built by ex- 
perts, by experts in architecture, in land 
“cape gardening, in engineering, and 
housing; by students of health, sanita- 
lion, transportation, water, gas, and elec- 
tricity supply; by a new type of municipal 
officials who visualize the complex life 
of a million people as the builders of 
an earlier age visualized an individual 
home. It involves new terms, a wider 
outlook, and the co-ordination of urban 
life in all its relationships. 

As an organized art, city planning is 
a new thing. It had its birth in the last 
generation, when mills, factories, and 
vorkshops threatened with extinction the 
life, health, and beauty of the towns. 


Like the city itself, it is a product of 


the industrial revolution. It is a_ by 
product of machine industry and steam 
transportation. Individual rulers planned 
capital cities in ancient Babylon, Greece, 
and Rome, as did the merchant princes 
of the medieval Italian and Hanseatic 
towns. Paris was planned in a command- 
ing way by Louis XIV., who laid its 
present foundations. The first and third 
Napoleons projected great boulevards and 
avenues, beautified the banks of the 
Seine with embankments and_ bridges, 
erected monuments, arches, and open 
spaces, and made Paris the capital of 
the modern world. The kings of Bavaria 
and Saxony laid out Munich and Dres- 
den in the same big-visioned way. 

These cities were the individual erea- 
tions of ambitious rulers, eager to give 
expression to their power. Modern city 
planning is a democratic movement, al- 
though it found its first organized ex- 
pression in monarchical Germany, in 
which country, in a few years time, it 
has attained the rank of a profession. 
To-day there is scarcely a large town in 
Germany that is not being built accord- 
ing to an official plan, worked out by 
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experts trained to the profession and 
often after competition. They plan the 
city from center to circumference, and 
for future generations rather than for 
to-day. A town-planning school has 
been opened in Berlin for the scientific 
promotion of the art; a periodical, Der 
Staedtebau, has been started, while dur- 
ing the year 1909 an Exposition was held 
in Berlin with over a thousand exhibits, 
which was visited by experts from all 
ever the world. France and England 
have caught the contagion of the move 
ment. In the former country a com- 
pulsory town-planning act was passed by 
ihe French Parliament in 1909, which 
requires all urban areas of ten thousand 
population to prepare plans for city 
building, with by-laws controlling the 
stvle and width of streets, the amount 
of land that may be covered by buildings, 
the location of publie structures, with 
provision for parks, playgrounds, and 
open spaces, To these plans the com- 
munity and the individual must conform. 
When approved by the central authori- 
ties they become the plans of the city 
for the next thirty years. 

In 1909 Great Britain passed a town- 
planning act that gives the local authori 
ties and the central Local Government 
Board great powers over all city d 
velopment. Under it the suburban 
growth of a city is under control. It 
adds a legal sanction to that which in 
America can only be done with the co- 
operation of the owner. All over Europe 
the municipal movement has been merged 
into town planning. The housing ques- 
tion has become part of it, as is recrea- 
tion, transportation, municipal ownership, 
and engineering. They have become re- 
lated parts of an organized whole. 

City planning in the United States has 
not yet become the comprehensive art it 
is in Germany. It does not visualize the 
city as a unit in all of its relations. We 
have not produced a profession or created 
an authoritative publie opinion upon it. 
There are but few city-wide achievements 
or proposals, such as those of Greater Ber- 
lin, Munich, Diisseldorf, and Paris. The 
metropolitan plans of Chicago are, it is 
true, an exception, for that city has pro- 
jected a planning programme which pro- 
vides for many of the factors in the 
problem. But for the most part the 
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achievements of the American city have 


been due to the activity of individuals, 
civic or commercial organizations, or to 
municipal authorities, making the most of 


very limited legal powers. Some of our 


greatest architects and landscape artists, 


among them the late Daniel H. Burnham, 
of Chicago, and John M. Carrere, of New 
York, Arnold W. Brunner, of New York, 
and Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, have 
their best thought to the plans of Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Baltimore, Denver, Roch- 
ester, Albany, and a other 
To these men, working in har- 


given 


number of 
cities. 
monious co-operation, like the architects 
of a world’s fair, have intrusted 
most of the big city projects for the 
grouping of public buildings, the design- 
ing of city centers, and the provision for 
the official and public life of a score of 
cities. A 


been 


national conference on city 
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planning has been organized, which has 
held five and 
wide-spread interest in this subject 
During the month of May, 1911, the first 
exposition on city planning was held in 
Philadelphia, with exhibits from nearly 
one hundred cities. During the past ten 
probably a hundred 
undertaken more or less comprehensiv: 
for the their 
centers or the laying out of their suburbs 
with proper provision for parks, open 
Non 


of our cities have approached the subject 


sessions awakene: 


annual 


years cities hav 


projects replanning of 


spaces, and building regulations. 


as a city-wide programme, and none of 
them have the legal powers which Ger- 
man, French, and British 
For the most part the art has been con 
fined to the grouping of public buildings, 
the creation of city centers, the laying 


cities have. 


out of new thoroughfares, or the projec- 
tion of park and boulevard systems. 

City planning, in a 

comprehensive sense, 
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norant of city needs, and only too cred- 
ulous of the suggestions of interested 
parties that the powers requested will be 
misused. 

Interest in city planning in this coun- 
try may be traced to the World’s Fair 
in Chicago. This fugitive city of plaster 
and staff awakened the enthusiasm of 
architects and landseape artists, and sug- 
gested to thousands the idea of the city 
beautiful. It was a vision that did not 
fade; it was a permanent denial of the 
assumption that the city must of neces- 
sity be an uncontrolled behemoth of 
ugliness and disorder forever dedicated 
to mills, factories, and workshops. If 
millions could be spent on a play city 
and experts be employed to make it beau- 
tiful, why could not the same intelligence 
and harmony be adjusted to every-day use ? 
This was the query which the World’s 
Fair raised in thousands of minds. 

In the recreation city at Chicago it 
was the ground-plans laid across an un- 
broken site by the landscape artist that 
made the Exposition what it was. The 
work of the artist and the architect 
would have availed but little had it not 
been for the orderly environment of land 
and water, with each building suited to 
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its setting and its use. So city plan- 
ning is primarily a‘land problem. It 
is predicated on the publie control of 
the city’s site and the intelligent ar- 
rangement < 


f streets and open spaces. 
Without such control city planning is 
impossible. The appearance of the city, 
the circulation of traffic, the homes of 
the people, the sort of life they shall 
lead, all city life, in fact, depends on the 
preliminary wogk of the street-planner. 

Washington is one of the most beauti- 
ful cities of the world because its founda- 
tions were laid in advance of its build- 
ing. It was not the work of a chance 
engineer, but of an expert, who first 
studied the cities of the Old World be- 
fore laying out the capital of America. 
The same is true of Paris, of Berlin, of 
Munich, Vienna, Dresden, Diisseldorf, Ge- 
neva—the charm of a city depends on 
its street plans. 

When the District of Columbia was 
chosen as the site of the nation’s capital, 
President Washington sent for an old 
army friend, Peter Charles L’Enfant, a 
French engineer, and intrusted him with 
its planning. Both men had imagina- 
tions in advance of their age. They saw 
Washington as the capital of a great 
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nation. They planned for a city of 
800,000 people. They located the Capitol 
and the White House at opposite ends 
of Pennsylvania Avenue, with an un- 
obstructed vista from one to the other. 
Radiating from Capitol Hill, and at an 
acute angle with Pennsylvania Avenue, 
a spacious mall was planned two thou- 
sand feet in width, about which the pub- 
lic buildings of the frture were to be 
grouped. Here the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, the National Museum, the Agri- 
culture Building, the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing were located. 
About the White House grounds the new 
State Department, Commerce and Labor, 
and municipal buildings are being 
grouped in harmony with one another and 
their surroundings. The Potomae River 
front has been reserved for public uses, 
and dedicated to parks, harbors, and open 
spaces. About the Washington Monu- 
ment, and under plans recently approved 
by Congress, spacious playgrounds, parks, 
harbors, and bathing-pavilions are being 
planned. 

The beauty of Washington is not 
traceable to its natural advantages but 
to its intelligent ground-plan. Its street 
system is the best formal street plan in 
the world. L’Enfant studied the street 
arrangement of the cities of Europe, and 
then, taking the rectangular system of 
Philadelphia, he added broad, radial 
avenues, which cut across the checker- 
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board system at acute angles, and open 
into squares, circles, and star-pointed 
places adorned with statuary and foun 
tains. In consequence of this distribution 
of centers of activity, the street system, 
and the numerous open spaces, there is 
the most perfect circulation and no pos- 
sible congestion of traffic. 

The plan of L’Enfant remained the 
official plan of the city for nearly a hun 
dred years. New streets have for the 
most part followed the original plan. 
The speculator has not been permitted 
to destroy the symmetry of the whole 
with mean streets, with cheap paving, 
and inadequate sewers. In so far as the 
foundations and street arrangement are 
concerned, the interests of the community 
have remained paramount. 

Washington is one of the most com- 
pletely planned cities of the world. It 
is treated as a whole. The new Union 
Station has been located so as to open 
into a spacious plaza, with an unobstruct- 
ed approach to the Capitol ~ with its 
group of buildings. It is the city’s 
portal, like the gateway of the walled 
medieval town. The suburbs are being 
laid off in a seale in keeping with the 
original plan, while Congressional ap- 
proval of the report of a special com- 
mission composed of Daniel H. Burnham, 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., Charles F. 
McKim, and Augustus Saint-Gaudens, as 
to the plans for the future, insures that 
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the capital city will continue to develop pride of Hamburg. The Charles River, 
in substantial harmony with the far- which separates Boston from Cambridge 


sighted dreams ot Washington, Ar tT rson, and was subject to the flows ‘ f the tide, 








eg and L’Enfant. was an unsightly, unsanitary stream. 
‘ Next to Washington, the city of Bos- The completion of the metropolitan in- 
ton has done more than any other city tereepting sewer system stopped its pol- 
in America in detached planning. There lution from this source, but still left it 
ss has been no attempt to plan the city as of little value for commercial or recrea- 

: a whole, but from time to time special tive purposes. A special commission, a 
; commissions have been created to carry acting under authority from the state, ti 
is through some isolated undertaking on a was created, which constructed a dam k. 

33 big seale. The Metropolitan Park system and a ship lock across the mouth of the t 

q of ten thousand acres, which runs into river, which keeps out the salt water and 

: the very heart of the city and connects maintains the fresh water at a nearly i 
at the many cities which comprise greater constant level, about two feet below the l 

A Boston, is recognized as probably the mean high water of the sea. Much of e 
> finest park system in the world. The the riparian land on both sides of the 

: water-supply of Boston and surrounding basin was acquired by the cities of i 
“ towns was planned in the same big Boston and Cambridge, and has been de- 

: fashioned way by a metropolitan com- veloped into broad esplanades and park- 

oe mission, as was the sewer system of the ways; and the river itself has been con- 
he district verted into an interior waterway suitable 
Plans are under way for the com- for the trifling amount of commercial 
j 4 mercial development of the metropolitan navigation to be provided for, and which 
harbor and for additional connecting offers extraordinary opportunity for pleas 
avenues and boulevards to link up metro- ure craft and bathing in the summer, and 
politan Boston with the surrounding ter- for skating and ice-yachting in the win- 
ritory. The Charles River basin is al- ter. A plan has been proposed for an 
; most the only example America offers of artificial island in connection with one 
inner water-front conservation, fairly of the existing bridges which span the ; 
comparable in its possibilities to the basin, which could be used as the site ; 
celebrated Alster Basin which is the for public buildings and playgrounds. 
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Two score other cities have projected 
ambitious plans for city centers and the 
grouping of public buildings. They in- 
clude Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 

Jaltimore, Milwaukee, New Haven, Hart- 
ford, Denver, St. Louis, Springfield 
( Massachusetts), Buffalo, Rochester, Se- 
attle, Chattanooga, and a large num- 
ber of smaller towns. These cities 
have employed experts, and given 
them supervision over the undertak- 
ings. Cleveland, Ohio, a city of half 
a million people and essentially demo- 
cratic in its instinets, has undertaken 
to group a half-dozen publie buildings 
about a splendid mall in the heart of the 
business section. Land has been ac- 
quired for two thousand feet along the 
lake front and extending back for an 
equal depth into the heart of the city. 
Out in the lake an artificial park of fifty- 
five acres is being made by dumping the 
city’s refuse. <A similar artificially made 
outer-lake parkway has been also planned. 
A monumental Union Station is to be 
erected at one end of the mall, a fitting 
portal to the city. Upon the bluffs over- 
looking the lake, and on one flank of the 
proposed Union Station, a county court- 
house, of classic design, has been con- 
structed at a cost of three and a half mill- 
ion dollars, while at the other wing of the 
station a city hall is being built in har- 
mony with the county building. At the 
other end of the mall, opposite the site 
of the Union Station, a new federal build- 
ing has been constructed which is to be 
balanced by a publie library of the same 
style of classic architecture. A mall six 
hundred feet in width, flanked on either 
side by public and semi-public structures, 
creates a court of honor of the city. 
A sunken garden has been designed for 
the center, adorned on either side by 
formal trees and statuary. The total 
undertaking involves an expenditure of 
from twenty to twenty-five million dol- 
lars. The city has responded with en- 
thusiasm to this great enterprise, almost 
the first of its kind planned in this 
country. 

The city of Seattle, Washington, has 
projected a city-wide plan to meet the 
needs of the city’s growth. A planning 
commission was created in 1910 which, 
working in harmony with a group of 
citizens, submitted a comprehensive plan 


in the fall of 1911, which’ provided for 
the harbor and water-front develop- 
ment in their bearing on the harbor, 
a civie center, park improvements, and 
arterial highways. It was found that 
the lines of the arterial streets came 


‘to a focus near the natural center of the 


city, which was selected as the site for 
the civie center, a site, too, upon a slight 
eminence with considerable scenic ad- 
vantages. The plan proposed is elliptical 
in shape, penetrated by broad avenues, 
converging on a central point, to be 
marked by a shaft or monument. In the 
ares between these converging avenues 
publie buildings will be located. From 
it a broad parkway will lead to the Union 
Station at one end of the ellipse, while 
another will be a broad mall leading to 
the sea. The plan is of such ample pro- 
portions that it provides for the accom- 
modation of pageants, parades, and the 
reception of visitors to the city. 

The city of Denver has completed 
plans for a civie center about the Cap- 
itol, and land has been acquired for 
the purpose. Plans have just been pre- 
sented to the city of Rochester which 
include the construction of a municipal 
building at one end of a city plaza 
surmounted by a _ beautiful Campanile 
tower. The old canal-bed is to be con- 
verted into a boulevard, while the Seneca 
River, which runs through the city, is 
to be parked and adorned with beautiful 
bridges. Buffalo is planning a terminal 
railway station facing on a plaza and 
opening out onto Lake Erie. It is to be 
surrounded by public and semi-public 
buildings. 

City planning in America has made 
tremendous advances along architectural 
lines, and cities have responded generous- 
ly to the idea of the city beautiful in so 
far as city centers, the grouping of pub- 
lic buildings, and the opening up of parks 
is concerned. Unfortunately the move- 
ment has not responded to the necessity 
of planning for housing, for the laying 
out of suburbs, the control of transporta- 
tion, or the building of docks, harbors, 
and waterways. Our business men have 
not awakened to the great gain in in- 
dustrial efficiency from the co-ordination 
of transportation agencies, or the open- 
ing up of factory sites with easy access 
to transit, cheap power, and healthy liv- 
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ing conditions. We have not yet de- 
veloped commercial city planning, and 
have not widened the movement to in- 
clude the distribution of population out 
into the open countryside. 

Within the past year, however, there 
has come a partial realization of these 
necessities. The cities of Newark and 
Jersey City have predicated their plans 
having in view an intensive city and 
suburban survey. Street and transporta- 
tion conditions have been studied, as has 
the need for housing, for markets, for 
parks and playgrounds. The ecmmis- 
sions appointed have felt that a knowledge 
of these matters was necessary to enable 
them to proceed with wisdom on any 
planning projects that might be proposed. 
A commission has been appointed by the 
city of New York to devise plans for the 
regulation of the height of buildings, 
which opens up the problems of zoning 
and distribution of industry and popula- 
tion. A county-wide planning project 
was provided by legislation for the ter- 
ritory outside of Philadelphia at the last 
session of the legislature, while the City 
Club of Chicago has recently held a com- 
petitive contest for plans for the most 
serviceable use of a quarter section of 
land in the outskirts of the city. The 
projected charter of the city of Cleve- 
land contains provision for a city-plan 
commission, while legislation has been 
enacted or has been introduced in a 
dozen states for the creation of local or 
state-wide planning bodies with power to 
control the physical development of the 
city. There is every reason to believe 
that the movement will widen into the 
same comprehensiveness that it enjoys in 
Germany, France, and England within 
the next few years. 

One of the most comprehensive reports 
on planning for a city of moderate size 
is that submitted by Mr. John Nolan, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to the city of 
Madison and the State Legislature of 
Wisconsin. This is a programme for a 
model city, a lesser interior capital. It 
is a vision of a city like Munich, Dresden, 
or Diisseldorf, a city in which the state 
shall co-operate with the municipality to 
develop a center of the life of the com- 
monwealth; a center to which the Middle 
West will come for education, music, 
and art, a city in which the university 
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will be a democratic adjunct to the state, 
offering not only the conventional ad- 
vantages of a capital city, but opportuni- 
ties for residence, for study, for the 
fullest possible life. It is proposed that 
the State university shall aequire hun- 
dreds of acres of land for experimental 
purposes, for arboretums, for institutions 
of art, drama, and culture; that the city 
or the state should acquire the shore 
lands surrounding the lakes upon which 
Madison is located, and that these be 
developed into a system of communi- 
cating parkways. A broad approach to 
the new State Capitol is proposed, open- 
ing into a formal water-front, while 
a central avenue is designed to con- 
nect the university and state buildings, 
much as has been done in the cities of 
Kurope. 

Probably the most complete, certainly 
the most courageous, plans of city re- 
building yet undertaken by any city are 
those prepared for the city of Chicago by 
Daniel H. Burnham under the inspira- 
tion of the Commercial Club. The plans 
involve an estimated expenditure of 
$250,000,000; their preparation alone cost 
$75,000, which was contributed by per- 
sons interested in the project. The plans 
cover a radius of sixty miles, and include 
the rebuilding of the center of the city, 
the opening up of new radial avenues to 
relieve the traffic, the co-ordination of 
transportation and industry, and almost 
every phase of city life. The completed 
report, illustrated by Jules Guérin, is 
printed in a large octavo volume, and 
forms one of the most comprehensive 
studies of city-replanning which has yet 
appeared in any country. 

The report is a recognition of the fact 
that Chicago is destined to be a great 
metropolis, how great nobody can safely 
conjecture; it recognizes that the city, 
as it now exists, is but an industrial 
accident, designed like any other town, 
and wholly unprepared for the com- 
munal obligations which its behemoth 
proportions impose upon it. The plan 
proposes to throw the mistakes of the past 
on the scrap-heap, and rebuild the busi- 
ness center of the city so as to conform 
with the city’s present and future needs. 
Provision is made for razing a portion 
of the business district and converting it 
into a plaza surrounded by monumental 
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structures and surmounted by a colossal 
municipal building, whose dome rises 
high above all else. Out from this city 
center radial avenues, like the spokes of 
a wheel, are to extend to the outskirts 
of the city. Opening into this plaza 
from the lake is a harbor basin, while 
the banks of the river are to be beautified 
with embankments like those of the Seine 
in Paris, the Thames in London, or the 
Ee] be in Dresden. 


Out in the harbor, and extending the 
entire length of the city, artificial park- 
ways are designed, to be built at com- 
paratively little cost by depositing the 
city’s refuse within artificial bulkheads. 
The parkways are to be separated from 
the shore line by lagoons, for pleasure- 
craft and recreation. Two sets of circular 
boulevards, like those of Paris or Brus- 
sels, are to traverse the city, opening at 
intervals into small parks, playgrounds, 
and gardens. Dotted about the more 
congested sections are play-centers, with 
city elub- houses, equipped with gym- 
nasiums, swimming - pools, recreation- 
rooms, libraries, and restaurants. These 
are the people’s parks, oases in the midst 
of the tenements and the slums.  Far- 
sighted provision is made for industry 
by the location of factory sites in close 
connection with water and rail trans- 


portation, while surface and subway 








traftic is studied in its relation to 
distribution of population. 


Borrowing from the German citi 


which have inherited or acquired gre 
forests surrounding the cities, Chicag 
plans to secure thousands of acres 
forest parks far out in the country, 
well as to plan the suburban development 
so that the errors of the past will not b 
repeated in the future. 

The Chicago plan may fairly be com 
pared with the ambitious work projected 
by Napoleon III. under the direction of 
Baron Haussmann, or the projects ap 
proved by the French Parliament in 1909 
for the expenditure of $180,000,000 
the still further beautification and dé 
velopment of the French capital. Th 


undertaking seems a colossal one, but thi 


experience of Paris and the Germai 
cities, that have carried through ex 
tensive planning schemes, proves that th 
return in mere money terms quickly r 
pays the outlay 

Both Philadelphia and Baltimore ar 
opening up commanding arteries to th 
heart of the business district for the re 
lief of traffic and the beautification 
the city. Philadelphia has aequired 
property, for nearly a mile in length, 


from the City Hall to Fairmount Park, 


which is being cleared of buildings, an 
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is to be developed into a parkway, lik 
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the Champs Elysées in Paris or the Ring- 
strasse in Vienna. It will be faced with 
public and semi-publie buildings, with 
hotels, theaters, restaurants, and other 
structures, whose character will be con- 
trolled through the ownership of the land 
by the city. At the entrance of Fair- 
mount Park a monumental museum is to 
be erected on the site of an abandoned 
reservoir, while at the other end a vista 
will be secured of the City Hall. 
Baltimore has had plans prepared for 
utilizing the bed of an unsightly stream, 
Jones Falls, that cuts through the city. 
The plan contemplates the acquisition of 
land on both sides of the stream, which is 
to be covered over and the bed of the creek 
used as a storm- water sewer, while the 
surface is to be boulevarded as the main 
artery of the city out into the suburbs. 
Both Philadelphia and Baltimore have 
been permitted by the state to take more 
land than is needed for the immediate im- 
provement, the excess to be resold after 
the work is completed on terms that will 
partly or wholly pay for the entire under- 
taking. Kansas City, limited by law in 
its borrowing capacity, adopted a similar 
method of acquiring a park system, one 
of the finest in the West. The entire 
cost of the system was assessed against 
the property in the neighborhood, which 
was thereby greatly enhanced in value. 
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Many of the most costly projects of 
European cities have been made to pay 
their way by this procedure. The famous 
Ringstrasse in Vienna, probably the most 
beautiful street in the world, was planned 
on the site of old fortifications, which 
nearly encircled the city. The land was 
laid out in a parkway, portions were 
reserved for publie structures, and the 
balance was sold for business purposes. 
Out of the fund realized from the in- 
creased land values the city paid a large 
part of the cost of the parkway as well 
as for the publie structures. London 
razed one of the worst sections of the old 
city and opened up the Kingsway to con- 
nect the Strand with High Holborn. 
More land was taken from the owners 
than was needed for the highway. The 
undertaking cost $60,000,000, but will be 
ultimately paid for by the sale and lease 
of the adjoining land at the greatly in- 
creased values whieh the improvement 
created. Germany has adopted this 
method of financing new industrial areas 
and the building of docks and harbors. 

Town planning has developed sO rapid- 
ly in Germany because her cities are able 
to control the property within their 
limits. Owners must eonform to mnu- 
nicipal ordinances which regulate the 
way property may be used. These ordi- 
nances are not arbitrary. Rather they 
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are designed to protect the community 
from the irresponsible individual 
has other interest than immediate 
gain. The land-speculator is not per- 
mitted to plat his property for building 
purposes. That is done by experts em- 


who 
no 
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German cities are divided into build- 
ing zones or districts, in which the char- 
acter and style of building are prescribed 
ordinance. This permanency 
to a district and some assurance to pur- 
The amount of land that may 

be covered by struc- 
tures is limited. In 
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the business sections 
it may be seventy- 
five per cent., and in 
the” residence sections 
as low as thirty - five 
per cent. In 
sections houses must 
be detached, in other 
sections tenements 
and apartment-houses 
may be built. The 
maximum height of 
buildings limited, 
generally to the width 
of the street. This 
insures a uniform sky- 
line, precludes the ap- 
pearance of the tene- 
ment and the slum, 
and fixes the charac- 
i 1 ter and use of a dis- 
¥ trict. 

German 


some 


is 


cities also 
designate industrial 
sections where fac- 
tories may built. 
They are usually se- 
lected away from the 
prevailing winds so as 
to reduce the smoke 
nuisance to a mini- 


be 
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ployed by the city. It is looked upon 
as a necessary municipal function. To 
these plans the owner must conform. 
Street plans are usually prepared far in 
advance of the city’s needs. They insure 
orderly, harmonious growth and protect 
the community from a repetition of the 
mistakes of the past. Owners have an 
appeal to the courts if they feel them- 
selves injured, but experience has de- 
monstrated that property is enhanced in 
value by the generous provision for 
streets and open spaces and the control 
exercised over the uses of land. 


AND Civic CENTER— ROCHESTER, N. Y 


mum, and. are ad- 
jacent to the railways 
and water transporta- 
tion. Territory near 
the factory sites is dedicated to working- 
men’s homes, which are not infrequently 
built by the city or by co-operative socie- 
ties. In connection with the industrial 
areas are docks and harbors with the most 
improved hydraulic and electric devices 
for the handling and transhipment of 
freight, with sidings to facilitate water 
and rail shipment, all under municipal 
or state ownership. Much of Germany’s 
industrial efficiency is due to her water 
and rail transportation, to the perfection 
of which the best scientific thought of 
that country has been given. 





THE DEEP 


City planning differs from other mu- 
nicipal movements which have preceded 
it in being physical, mechanical, material. 
It is a recognition of the fact that the 
city is here to stay, that it is a perma- 
nent thing, that in some form or other 
it will always be the center of civiliza- 
tion. If permitted to grow in its own 
way without official oversight or control, 
it will be an unending source of dis- 
comfort and expense to the community. 
Suburbs can be projected so as to pro- 
vide streets of proper width, style, and 
beauty. The tenement can be prohibited 
by limitations on the height of buildings 
and the area to be covered by structures. 
Provision can be made for playgrounds 
and parks, for the location of schools and 
municipal structures about a common 
center; for the segregation of the mill 
and the factory outside of the residential 
area, as well as for adequate and proper 
housing accommodations built according 
to approved plans.. In all of these things 
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the rights of the future should be con- 
sidered. The community has a right to 
be protected from such burdens as have 
been imposed on New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and Chicago by street plans care- 
lessly adopted generations ago whose 
correction now involves tens of millions, 
possibly hundreds of millions, in expense. 
Posterity, too, has a right to receive 
its water-fronts unencumbered by ware- 
houses; it has a right to parks and play- 
spaces, a right to sunlight and air. And 
these primary necessities of urban life 
can only be insured by foresight; can 
only be provided by intelligent planning. 
Only when we realize that the city is a 
physical and rnaterial entity as well as 
a political agency of the state will we 
really build cities like those that have 
been built in Germany; like those that 
are now being planned in France and 
England; like those that have remained 
historic centers of civilization from ear- 
lier times. 


The Deep Places 


BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


LOVE thee, dear, and knowing mine own heart, 
With every beat I give God thanks for this: 
I love thee only for the self thou art; 
No wild embrace, no wisdom-shaking kiss, 
No passionate pleading of a heart laid bare, 
No urgent cry of love’s extremity— 
Strong traps to take the spirit unaware— 
Not one of these I ever had of thee. 
Neither of passion nor of pity wrought 
Is this, the love to which at last I yield, 
But shapen in the stillness of my thought 
And by a birth of agony revealed. 
Here is a thing to live while we do live, 
Which shames not thee to take nor me to give. 


Vor. CXXVII.—No. 758 —35 




















































































































































































































Mrs. Clarke occupied in a sense 

an official position in our new 
little town, Washtuena, though the posi- 
tion had no name. She was consulted in 
a variety of affairs; professionally by 
Punts, M.D., and politically and per- 
sonally by the new mayor, Mr. Brad- 
ford; and indeed, for Heaven knows 
what reasons, by about every male and 
female in Washtucna. No doubt the 
responsibilities of these varied posts had 
some part in preventing her from giving 
in to sickness long before she did. 

Dr. Punts was now greatly concerned 
about Mrs. Clarke’s health, though she 
did not constantly keep to her bed. But 
despite her weakness, when the great 
three-day party was given shortly before 
Christmas by Cayuse Jimmy Mohundro 
at the opening of his new house on Dutch 
Flat, Dr. Punts having recommended 
recreation, Mayor Bradford took Mrs. 
Clarke thé first night as official lady 
representative of the town. And in 
Washtucna Christmas festivities she 
again bore a prominent part. Probably 
Washtuecna would have existed without 
Sarah Clarke, but at that time no Wash- 
tuenan would have admitted it; least 
of all that firm trio of friends, not to 
say lovers, Bradford, Punts, and Cashup 
Jones. 

I suppose Sarah Clarke’s health had 
gone down slowly day by day from the 
time she arrived in Washtucna. I can 
see now that she had grown thinner and 
less elastic, but I was then too small a 
boy, too stupid and inexperienced, to see 
it, and even Cam, her son, did not know. 
She herself must have known it, but she 
said nothing, although I am sure she 
fought it, for there was great spirit in 
the little woman. 

The first time I remember to have 
particularly noticed her weakness and to 
have been startled by it was on one night 
that winter when Cam and I came back 
from a long day of skeeing and rabbit- 


Tn is no doubt whatever that 
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hunting with the old Norwegian, John 
Shoultersack. Shoultersack was a com- 
parative new-comer from nowhere, but, 
like every one in Washtuena, he had 
gladly embraced the religion of admiring 
Sarah Clarke. When we arrived at the 
Clarkes’ that night Shoultersack came 
into the house to speak a word of cheer, 
for, like a true Washtuenan, he not only 
admired Sarah Clarke, but he felt loqua- 
cious and neighborly toward her. She 
was sitting in the little bent-wood rock- 
ing-chair, and when we came in she tried 
to rise, but she could not complete the 
ceremony. Instead, she dropped into her 
chair, lay back, and closed her eyes. She 
looked so white and still lying there that 
I thought she was dead, and my heart 
went into my throat. 

Shoultersack was useful at anything 
in his rough way. He sputtered indig- 
nation, rubbed water on her face, and 
then picked up her frail body in his 
long, hairy arms, and put her to bed 
as though she had been an infant. She 
must have been very thin and very 
light. She opened her eyes presently 
and said she felt splendid again and 
would get up, but Shoultersack looked 
at her with a severe and kindly eye, 
and having pulled his long, yellow 
mustache thoughtfully several times, he 
told her firmly that she must not get 
up. She said she must make supper. 
Shoultersack replied that he would do 
that; that if it came to business he was 
a far better cook than ever she thought 
of being, and had had much more ex- 
perience, which latter was true. Then 
he bustled around like an enormous male 
hen, and the supper he made was good. 
Sarah Clarke came out and sat with us 
as we ate, and it was then that I noticed 
how drawn and thin her face was. But 
she was not through; she had a vast will 
to live. After a while John Bradford 
came in, and as he entered, her eye 
caught fire. I did not understand why, 
and now I wonder that I saw it at all. 
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AT SUNSET THREE DUSTY MEN GALLOPED INTO TOWN 














She was not through; indeed, she had 
fallen in love with life. 

John Bradford was a good deal con- 
cerned, and presently he sent me for 
Dr. Punts. That gentleman came away 
from his poker game at once, and he and 
Sarah talked for a long time in the front 
room. And always after that he used 
to come more frequently than ever to 
see her, now professionally. And Shoul- 
tersack came often to make meals, urged, 
I fancy, and perhaps even rewarded, by 
John Bradford and Cashup Jones. 

All through the spring Sarah Clarke 
grew weaker, and finally in early May a 
trained woman-nurse was brought down 
from Spokane to care for her, by whom 
[ never exactly knew, but I presume it 
was by Bradford, Punts, Jones, et al. 
Yet she was not solely under their pay. 
A committee of Washtucnans insisted 
on distributing that expense among 
something like a thousand people. The 
names of this committee never were 
divulged to me, but I could name them. 

In the first few days of May Sarah 
Clarke had seemed better, but on May 
12th, when Cam and I returned from 
Rock Lake, whither we had been taken on 
a jaunt by Mr. Cashup Jones, who was 
getting so that he could appreciate boys’ 
company, she was in bed and not able to 
get up for supper. We told our adven- 
tures by her bedside: how the wild geese 
came in in great honking bands at day- 
light, and how the muskrat built his 
house. 

She listened until Punts and Brad- 
ford came, and then we, dead with sleep, 
made off for bed. Punts and Bradford 
sat on the old worn Saratoga trunk by 
the bed for a long time; not talking, for 
Sarah Clarke, I suppose, seemed too weak 
for that, but just watching. The nurse 
sat in the corner and knitted. And on 
many nights thereafter they thus sat 
with her in the dim-lighted little bed- 
room; Bradford calm, hard as iron; 
Punts twisting his long, black beard, 
leering and rolling his eyes, seeking if 
he might not help her in this great ex- 
tremity; the nurse knitting, knitting like 
a machine. Sometimes Mrs. Olarke’s 
hand would lie in Bradford’s, for a great 
sympathy without the words that go 
with such things seemed to have grown 
up between them. Punts at such times 
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would grin sardonically. “That is the 
medicine,” he would grate out joyfully 
to Bradford on leaving. And then they 
would meet little, old, shriveled Cash- 
up Jones, who for perhaps two hours 
had been pacing the street. 

But the subtle elixir of her regard for 
Bradford was not sufficient medicine for 
Mrs. Clarke. We commenced to hear 
talk of an operation, which at that time 
was a new word and a new idea to me; 
and even Cam was not used to it. We 
inquired about operations, and from 
what we could understand they were out- 
landish and unbearable things. We 
talked it over very judicially, ani then 
went to Punts and protested. We ex- 
plained that even cutting your finger 
hurts a good deal, which we supposed 
he did not know. Punts listened to us 
with surprising patience. 

“T don’t like it, either,” he said, “ but 
mebbe we got to do it. I don’t like it 
any more’n you do; but mebbe Sarah 
Clarke needs it.” 

During those painful days when talk 
of operations was in the air, Washtucna 
was very acutely conscious of what events 
were going forward in Mrs. Clarke’s lit- 
tle cottage. They knew that in these 
mild and lovely da,s of May, Death was 
mixing a brew. Would Mrs. Clarke 
drink of it? That was the question. 
“ She will not,” affirmed Mr. Pete Barker, 
confidently. “She’s too strong-willed a 
woman, though gentle; yes sir! She'll 
not do it!” and he pounded his fist on 
Jan Havland’s mahogany bar. But 
Washtuena still was afraid. In this 
matter she lacked her usual optimism. 

A Sabbath hush everywhere prevailed 
in the town except at Jan Havland’s, 
and even there the poker-chips seemed 
to chink more dully than was their wont, 
and men spoke in subdued tones, and 
seemed always to be waiting to hear 
something—waiting awake even far into 
the night, when their rough but sup- 
pressed voices could be heard in Doc 
Punts’s office engaged in the fragmentary 
conversation with which they passed the 
time until Punts should return from his 
vigil and give them the last news of the 
night. Steady members of these parties 
were Gunnysack Charlie, Mr. Bob Dal- 
ton, Cashup Jones, Mr. Pete Barker, 
while from time to time others came in, 
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went out, and came anxiously in again. 
And, needless to say, the Morning Sun 
and the Breeze outraced each other in 
compositions touching Mrs. Clarke’s con- 
dition. 

“ Gents,” said Punts on one of these 
occasions, when asked to hazard an opin- 
ion in the case—“ gents, I'd like to tell 
you what was going to happen to Sarah 
Clarke, but I can’t do it. The fact is, 
I ain’t entirely runnin’ this spell of sick- 
ness. The lady is far and out from us 
fellers here, with her vital forces strung 
out like skirmishers and me tryin’ to get 
reinforcements to the firin’-line; and, 
gents, I don’t know if I’m able or not. 
But the lady is hangin’ on; she ain’t 
capitulatin’; she’s holdin’ the fort, and 
will to the end.” 

“Which you mean you ain’t exactly 
able to locate the storm-center yet,” said 
Tom Warren, striking his boot gloomily 
with his quirt. “You ain’t sure what 
wind you'll be sailin’ on. I see.” 

Punts leered horribly but did not an- 
swer. It would have been too fiendish a 
leer had not a tiny tear-drop trickled 
down one of his hollow cheeks. Punts at 
this was embarrassed and shaken, and 
he strode out into the corridor, his long 
beard tightly bunched up in a bony hand 
and pulled to one side. 

“Which it’s enough to start any fel- 
ler’s emotions to grindin’,” said the 
squeaky, unsteady voice of old Cashup 
Jones, as he nervously rubbed his veined, 
knotty hands on the soft nap of his 
plug-hat. 

“She’s in God’s hands,” boomed Mr. 
Beauclere’s solemn voice; which, indeed, 
was Washtucna’s view of the situation, 
including Doc Punts and Tom Warren 
and Cashup Jones. 

Washtucna, like Cromwell, trusted in 
God, kept its powder dry, and then wor- 
ried. Two days passed without the least 
change in Sarah Clarke’s condition. 
Early in the forenoon Punts entered his 
office, where was the usual crowd of men 
waiting the last word of the patient. A 
crowd of this sort had these last days so 
closely hung about Punts’s office that 
their sessions were almost continuous, 
and other activities in Washtucna seem- 
ed dead—to have halted short, as it were, 
right in the heart of springtime. There 
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was no joy whatever in Washtucna’s 









heari. No new enterprises were born. 
and old ones fainted in their tracks. It 
was the exact variety of tribulation most 
diffeult for Washtucna to stand, the 
variety in which one cannot act, cannot 
do anything. Punts strode up and down 
his unswept office floor and twisted his 
beard and leered at the crowd, and then 
he looked steadfastly at the ceiling. 

“How'd she seem, Doc?” somebody 
asked, impatiently. 

Punts seemed not to hear. “Gents, 
it’s like this,” he said, softly; “it’s just 
like this—I may as well tell you—I’m 
cut of my depth. Let’s get down to 
facts: ['m out of my depth, plum out. 
I ain’t a professor of all knowledge, | 
admit. I know about gunshot wounds 
and childbirth, but this has me down 
and is sitting on me; and Dr. Leffingwell 
is the same way, but he don’t admit it 
like I do. Now we are on _ bed-rock. 
What I want is a consultation with a 
specialist on people’s insides. I'd have 
called one long ago, but there ain’t any- 
body to consult. The Spokane sharps 
are like me, some ignorant, some of ’em 
more so, though, like Leffingwell, they 
deny it. We can’t wait for St. Paul, and 
anyway, St. Paul’s just a village. We 
hev to go to Chicago, or mebbe clear to 
New York.” 

“Why, goodness!” burst in old Joe 
Naff, who came from the Rock Lake 
country and was almost a stranger in 
Washtuena, but who had nevertheless at 
once adopted a hearty interest in Sarah 
Clarke’s illness. “Why, goodness me! 
Why, goodness me! I’m damned if it 
don’t look providential, but there’s a 
sharp campin’ down on my ranch which 
is a New-Yorker by birth and residence, 
and just the breed of expert specialist 
you want, as far as I can make out. He 
was telling me he cut open the king of 
somewhere onct; he’s just your man. 
He’s got this nervous prostrition from 
overwork, and now he’s restin’ down near 
my place. Nice feller, too, but has to 
live in a tent and don’t eat like a cow- 
puncher; which cow-punchers wouldn’t, 
either, if they had brains.” 

Punts showed glimmerings of interest, 
but he was skeptical, as beeame the only 
scientific man present. 

“You don’t recall his name, do you?” 
“Why, sure I do. His name is Smith 
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Mudd, Dr. Smith Mudd, an’ he’s a little, 
cold-blooded feller, not any bigger’n 
Cashup Jones here, though he dresses 
plain, not like Cashup ’t all.” 

“Not Smith Mudd of New York!” 
cried Punts, excitedly. “That couldn’t 
be! Why, he’s the most eminent insides 
expert in America, he’s—why, gents, we 
got to get that man, if he’s only down in 
Rock Lake. Why, just -chis skin stuffed 
with straw would help more’n Leffingwell 
and me combined and multiplied by four 
—not that I renig, however, on gunshot 
wounds.” 

“He says he ain’t workin’ a bit, that 
he'll be damned if he looks at a soul 
this trip,” interrupted Naff, doubtfully. 
“Why, I wanted him to look at my new 
Durham bull, for doctorin’ is all alike, 
and he wouldn’t, and it’s the only Dur- 
ham bull on Rock Lake. He ain’t got 
much public speerit.” 

Mr. Pete Barker spoke up softly. 
“Mebbe,” he said, in a very low voice, 
“this all- doctor sport would require a 
little persuadin’; mebbe he would. But 
that can be applied. Two of us ought 
to be able to give him a strong invite, 


as he’s small and sick—say, Bob Dalton 


and me. Of course he'll come all right 
if we ask him. Don’t you think so, Bob? 
We'd like to have the privilege of in- 
vitin’ him, anyway, wouldn’t we, Bob?” 
30b thought so very emphatically, and 
he felt so confident of success that he 
offered to make a large wager and give 
any odds people liked that the doctor 
would accept what was still referred to 
as the “invitation” to consult with 
Punts in the case of Sarah Clarke. 

“Le’s see,” said Pete, thoughtfully, 
pulling out the very handsomest watch 
in Washington Territory. “If we all 
was to start at once we'd be back before 
dark if not delayed, which we'll take 
pains to prevent. Right near your 
house, eh, Mr. Naff? Camped out, sort 
of, eh?’ 

“Two hundred yards south—two wall 
tents and a Chinese to cook. Don’t move 
around much; just loafs.” 

“Is she O. K., gents?” asked Mr. Pete 
Barker, looking around. “Are we de- 
sired to take this job?” 

Everybody agreed that it was exactly 
O. K., and shortly afterward a pounding 
of hoofs was heard over Steptoe Avenue. 
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Mr. Pete Barker and Mr. Bob Dalton 
were off; Bob’s old high-headed, frozen- 
eared mustang, Monté, showing the way, 
a thing which he had done in his time 
to many a piece of horseflesh. Out they 
went up the steep hill, spring sparkling 
all about them. 

Of the circumstances of the ride I 
know only that it was a fast and long 
ride, and that at about sunset it termi- 
nated when three dusty men galloped 
into town, frozen-eared Monté in a 
lather, but at least a neck ahead still, 
showing the way with his long and ugly 
head. 

The third man was Dr. Smith Mudd, 
of New York. He was a bright - eyed, 
alert, businesslike little man, as active 
as a grasshopper and as decided as a 
squirrel-trap. As Mr. Naff had said, he 
was perfectly cold-blooded, but he was 
also a master workman, a very master 
of all the skill of his trade. And when 
he took a job he took it. He had not 
intended originally to come; indeed, he 
openly and abruptly and without reser- 
vation refused. But he was open to 
argument, as intelligent minds always 
are; and to the argumentative power of 
a Colt’s revolver pointed at the pit of 
his stomach he succumbed completely. 

“You hold the cards,” he remarked, 
dryly, gathering a few things into a 
leather bag; and having capitulated, he 
stayed capitulated. “I prefer to go 
voluntarily rather than to go lashed to 
my saddle,” he added; and then, quietly, 
“The ride may do me good.” He was 
a practical man. 

Dr. Mudd, as he arrived in Washtucna, 
was covered with dust and perspiration, 
but nevertheless he looked every inch a 
New-Yorker, calm, superior, and scorn- 
ful; and he was a sport. He had been 
comparatively unused to riding, and his 
legs were so cramped that he hobbled 
when he walked. But he neither said 
nor implied any word of complaint. It 
was easy to see how such a man became 
eminent. Washtucna understood at a 
glance. 

Dr. Mudd dismounted in a silent crowd 
before Dr. Punts’s office. He shook 
hands warmly with Punts, and looked the 
crowd over with sharp, fearless little hu- 
man eyes, as though they were cattle. 
Then he and Punts entered the office. 
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“Dr. Punts and I would like some 
private conversation,” he said, sharply, 
to some of the overflow which had backed 
up into the office. Washtucna vacated, 
and said over its shoulders that it would 
give him privacy or anything else if he 
fixed up Sarah Cameron Clarke. More- 
over, they decided after they went out 
that in spite of his scorn and his as- 
sumption of authority they liked his ap- 
pearance. Then they humanly decided 
that they even liked him because of his 
arrogant assumption of authority. Wash- 
tuenans thereby showed kinship to the 
rest of humanity. People prefer to be 
bossed by the doctor. It relieves you of 
a lot of responsibility. Washtuena on 
this occasion sighed relievedly, and went 
out into the street and looked in. They 
had just the doctor they wanted. 

Presently the new German waiter-girl 
from the Tennessee Restaurant brought 
in some hot soup, which little Dr. Mudd 
ate while he discussed with Punts the 
intricacies of the case under considera- 
tion. 

“Um-m!” we heard him grunt at the 
end, “we'll go over.” Punts strode off 
and the little man followed, his legs 
twinkling vaguely in the starlight. And 
Cam and I followed, while Washtucna 
waited and waited far into the night. 

That night, the night of the 19th of 
May, was long and fearful to us all. I 
recall no night so lovely, so terrible, and 
so vivid, except that on which my first 
child, a son, was born; but that was long 
years afterward. All Washtuena in an 
extravagant spirit of devotion stayed 


‘awake that night. Over in Jan Hav- 


land’s men sat waiting in sullen silence, 
waiting, waiting, waiting. Sometimes a 
head drooped and a man dozed, some- 
times some one drearily called for liquor, 
again some one suddenly lighted a match 
for pipe or cigar. Outside on the wide 
steps of the Washtuena Breeze office 
there sat a group sprinkled with women. 
They talked in low tones, and, like the 
others, waited and waited. Two people 
in the town remained aloof from groups: 
one was John Bradford, who paced the 
length of Sarah Clarke’s little front lawn 
with the regularity of the pendulum of 
a clock; another was Miss Nellie Caylor, 
the painted lady whom Mrs. Clarke had 
helped, who walked feverishly around 





the depot platform until you would have 
thought she would fall of dizziness. It 
was a long watch, and Cam and I dodged 
from place to place. 

At about nine Punts came from the 
little house to his office to secure some 
additional apparatus. “He'll operate,” 
he said, succinctly and solemnly. “No- 
body can tell how it ‘ll come yet; it’s 
serious, but—he’s a great surgeon, a 
master surgeon.” This remark was di- 
rected to little Mr. Cashup Jones, by 
whom it was repeated, and so it went 
from mouth to mouth. 

Then time went very slowly. Cam and 
I moved from place to place and specula- 
tively watched the dimly lighted windows 
of Mrs. Clarke’s bedroom, and I remem- 
ber that Cam’s face was white—as white 
as his mother’s and almost as _ high- 
nosed—and his strange, mottled eyes were 
amazingly like hers. He had at last 
realized what it all meant. 

Before they gave the anesthetic to her 
they called Cam and me in. “T'll be all 
right in the morning, boys,” Mrs. Clarke 
insisted, faintly, with an attempt at her 
habitual gaiety of speech. But suddenly 
she closed her eyes, and her face twisted 
with pain. Punts shoved us out of the 
door, but over my shoulder I saw Sarah 
Clarke’s thin, white face, high-nosed like 
a princess’s, wide-browed like Juno. 

“She was awful beautiful,” I said, 
when we were out in the open. Cam 
only choked. Outside there was a little 
wind astir. It whined at the corners, 
sang dolefully at the telegraph-wires, and 
made the people on the Breeze steps pull 
their wraps closer. But the stars were 
noble, and so bright that in their dim 
light we could see the loom of the dis- 
tant mountains. 

Punts had told us peremptorily to go 
to bed. But of course we did not go and 
could not have gone; that was beyond 
our natures. For a long while we sat on 
the railroad track, where we could see 
the shadows flit back and forth against 
Sarah Clarke’s drawn window-shades as 
Punts and little Smith Mudd moved 
about inside. And we could also see 
Bradford as he strode inexorably up and 
down on the only piece of lawn that 
then existed for miles and miles. Some- 
times Miss Nellie Caylor’s white skirt 
winked on and off on the station plat- 
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form like a faint, faint light. Some- 
times a distinguishable voice rose from 
the party in Jan Havland’s or from that 
on the steps of the Breeze office. Once 
an extra train from Spokane came roar- 
ing through without stopping, shaking 
the earth and pulling a little gale of 
wind with it. There by the railroad we 
contirued sitting for hours. Oceasion- 
ally some one of the various groups 
went home, but most still remained. 
Then Cam and I commenced to doze off 
and on, and I fell sound asleep. Cam 
woke me with his elbow. 

“Mart,” he said, “the shadows on the 
window-blind are still now; wake up!” 

They were indeed quite still. The 
two men were evidently sitting down 
side by side. Probably the thing was 
over. They were just having a final look 
at her. Could she speak? We wondered. 

“ They’re sittin’ on the Saratogy trunk 
where Punts sat all last night,” said Cam, 
and I saw he was right. There they 
were: the shadow of a big-framed man, 
which was Punts, and the shadow of a 
little one, which was Dr. Mudd. We 
watched again for a long time. Twice 
Punts got up, moved about, and returned 
to his seat. 

“Punts is a better doctor’n Mudd,” 
said I, firmly. 

We discussed this. 

Mr. Bradford still walked wp and down. 
Then I dozed again, and as I dozed I 
shivered, for it was cold. Bradford was 
like the pendulum of a clock; he could 
not stop. But Miss Nellie Caylor had 
stopped, and I could see where she sat, on 
a great bale of jute-sacks, by the white 
gleam of her skirt. Again I dozed and 
shivered. 
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“The door’s open! Punts is comin’ 
out,” whispered Cam, shrilly. “Come!” 

We ran down to meet him, and we 
clung to his hands as he strode over 
toward the dimly lighted office. John 
Bradford was abreast him. Miss Nellie 
Caylor was at his heels, and other people 
followed close. 

When we saw Punts’s face under the 
lamplight we all felt a great peace and 
quiet. It was drawn and tired and worn, 
but elation shone from his bold eyes; it 
was a triumphant face, a joyful face. 
Everybody waited for him to speak. 

“T think she’s all right,” said Punts. 
“T think she’s all right. She’s out of 
the ether and has rallied. Dr. Mudd 
thinks she’s all right. He’s staying there 
while I sleep an hour or so; then I'll 
go back. I think she’s all right, and if 
she is, the credit is Dr. Mudd’s. He’s 
a great man, a master surgeon.” 

There was a little, dull murmur of 
elation. Nellie Caylor turned back and 
walked away, and I could hear her throat 
catch. Mr. Bradford patted Punts gently 
on the back, and Punts put one hand on 
Bradford’s shoulder and covered his bold 
eyes with the other. 

“Marney,” said Punts, fiercely, “ put 
Cam and Mart to bed some place in your 
old rattletrap hotel. Good night, kids!” 

Outside gorgeous day was coming, 
hurling night back into the black hole 
beyond the western horizon, but we could 
hear glasses clinking in Jan Havland’s. 

“No noise,” grated Punts, harshly, as 
he stuck his head in at the door. “No 
noise, damn ye!” And there was none; 
but the glasses clinked gently long life 
to Sarah Clarke and Punts and Dr. 
Mudd. 











that I found the pilgrim boat with 

five hundred and sixty Russian peas- 
ants on board for Jaffa; an ugly ship, 
black as a collier, flying the yellow quar- 
antine flag and the Russian tricolor. A 
Turkish boatman rowed me to the vessel 
over the glimmering green water of the 
port, and as I clambered up the gang- 
way fifty or sixty Russians in bright 
blouses and old sheepskins looked down 
at me smiling, for they thought they 
recognized a fellow-countryman and a 
fellow-pilgrim. For I myself was in an 
ancient blue blouse looking like the dis- 
earded wear of an engine-driver, and on 
my back was all my luggage—a burden 
like that under which Christian is seen 
laboring in illustrated copies of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

At a step I left Turkey with its gay- 
colored and noisy peoples, its bazaars 
and mosques, and was in Russia again, 
as in a populous Russian village on a 
market-day, when all the people are in 
the streets. All about me clustered and 
chattered moujiks and babas, village men 
and village women, gray-bearded grand- 
fathers and wizened old grandmothers— 
all in their every-day attire. They looked 
as if they had left their native fields and 
hurried to the boat without changing a 
garment or washing a limb. 

They were nearly all in deeply wadded 
overcoats or fur-lined jackets, and wore 
heavy, long-haired sheepskin caps or peak 
hats; and the women were bundles of 
four or five petticoats and who knows 
how many layers of thick homespun linen 
over their upper parts, and with thick 
gray shawls over their heads. For most 
of the pilgrims came from the cold in- 
terior of Russia, and had little notion of 
the changing of climate. ; 

A cluster of the curious crowded round 
me to question, and an aged peasant be- 
came spokesman. 


|: was in the harbor at Constantinople 


On the Pilgrim Boat 


BY STEPHEN GRAHAM 





“ Hail, friend!” 

“ Hail!” 

“From what province, rababozhik, 
God’s slave?” 

“TI come from the Don, but am not a 
Russian subject.” 

“ Orthodox ?” 

“ Orthodox.” 

“Spasebo Tebye Gospody.” 
be to Thee, O Lord!) 
occupation ?” 

“ Brodyaya” (wanderer). 

“ Any money ?” 

“ Enough.” 

“Are you going to the Holy City of 
Jerusalem ?”’ 

“Tf God grant.” 

“Thanks be to Thee, O Lord! Oh, 
what a nice young man he is, what a 
soft voice he has! Young man, young 
man, give me something, for the love of 
God, to help me to Jerusalem. I am 
seventy -six years, and have only two 
rubles [four shillings] to take me to 
Jerusalem and back again. I had thirty 
rubles [three guineas], but it has been 
spent; twenty-four rubles, of course, | 
paid for my return ticket, and something 
more went for passport.” 

“More shame to you, old man,” said 
several women. “ You must have known 
you couldn’t live on two rubles and that 
you'd have to beg.” 

I gave him twenty copecks. “ Here, 
grandfather; here’s sixpence. I’m sorry 
it’s not Turkish money, but somebody ’Il 
change it for you.” 

The gentle patriarch took the coin and 
crossed himself and blessed me. Twen- 
ty copecks was much more than he ex- 
pected. He was so happy and so sur- 
prised that he wept, pointing me out 
for the rest of the journey as the man 
who had given him a whole twenty- 
copeck bit, the man whom he remembered 
in his prayers each night. His begging 
from me directly I came on board would 
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have been a very disgusting action if he 
had been a more ordinary type of hu- 
manity. But he was an honorable old 
pilgrim, who without thought of his 
poverty had promised God that he would 
make the pilgrimage. He was seventy- 
six years of age, as 
his beard, faded from 
eray-black to rich 
traw- color, testified ; 
he was loving, by his 
soit eyes. He came 
from the province of 
lobolsk, and had 
tramped some three 
or four thousand 
miles to Kieff; there, 
fearing to be late for 
Easter at Jerusalem, 
he had prayed the 
guard to make him a 
hare (zayatchil) 





i. e., to allow him for 
a few coppers to crawl 
under a seat and lie 
hid without a_ ticket 
for the rest of the 
journey to Odessa. I 
had a round ten 
pounds in my purse; 
it would have been a 
shame to refuse him 
As it was, wherever 
I met him afterward 

in the Monastery 
vards, in the Jeru- 
salem streets, or on 
the banks of Jordan 

he always stopped 
short, lifted off his 
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reading their newspapers, going to Gala- 
ta or returning to Stamboul. They 
looked like the passengers on a Thames 
steamboat, except for the fact that on 
every head was a fez, and as I looked at 
the crowd of red eaps IL involuntarily 











hat, and blessed me. 

| passed muster as 
a pilgrim and_ was 
free of the ship. We 
unladed sugar all day, and laded house- 
ho!d goods destined for Mount Athos, 
the island of the Greek monks; and 
from two coal-barges, one on each side 
of us, some forty Arab navvies worked 
rhythmically and filthily, scooping wet 
coal- slack into our coal-bunkers with 
little two-pound baskets. The hot sun 
poured down upon us, and from all 
around came the skirling and _shriek- 
ing of steam-sirens, worked for the 
most part by passenger steamers crowded 
with suburban Turks in European attire, 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 758.—26 
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thought of cricket teams and college out- 
ings. 

Our decks were swarming with Turks 
ready to sell anything to the pilgrims, 
from improper post-cards to bottles of 
the Virgin’s tears. Old rogues were dis- 
playing hand-worked (sic) peacock cur- 
tains to incredulous dames who had beat 
down their prices from ten shillings (five 
rubles) to ten pence (forty copecks). 
Other rogues were selling lumps of fran- 
kincense which had the appearance of 
granite or of half-smelted ore. They 
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broke it with a coal-hammer, and invited 
all and sundry to smell it and judge. 
There were hawkers with oranges, figs, 
dates, raisins, locust-nuts, honey, Turk- 
ish delight, sour milk, khalva, spring 
onions; hawkers of knives, scissors, pock- 
et-books, watches, field-glasses, carpets, 
trousers, rugs. There was not a thing 
sold in the booths of the bazaars of the 
mainland that did not turn up in the 
sacks and barrows of the anxious venders. 
And they all shouted at once in broken 
Russian : 

“Dengi goratchy, dengi goratchky!” 
(Money, hot money !) 

“ Dosheva dosheva!” (Cheap, cheap!) 

“Komu laddan?” (Who wants in- 
cense ?) 

“ Nuki, nuki!’ (Smell, smell!) 

“Komu chassi?” (Who wants watches ?) 

And, above all, two cobblers up in the 
bows struck their hammers upon the 
decks as they sat, business-like, anvil be- 
tween their knees, and called out in pat 
phrase: “ Komu lokkia ruka na po-chin?” 
(Who’s in need of a light hand at the 
mend ?) 

The five hundred and sixty Russians 
owned the boat. There were first and 
second class passengers, and in the third 
some Arabs, Albanians, Greeks, Jews, but 
none of them counted. The peasant pil- 
grims were everywhere. 

Four hundred were accommodated in 
the parts of the hold unoccupied by 
cargo. I went down the dark ladders into 
the bowels of the ship and saw how they 
lived there. I had not as yet found a 
place for myself, and cold nights were 
in prospect. The hold was something 
never to be forgotten for the crush there, 
the darkness, the foulness, and the smell. 
There was first a wilderness of linen 
sacks, hand-embroidered with crosses, 
with the word Jerusalem, with bears 
clutching sticks, with gray wolves follow- 
ing one another’s tails round and round. 
Among the sacks men and women were 
lying, combing out their hair or examin- 
ing their underclothing. As far as eye 
could see, looking into the dark depths of 
the hold, were bundles and pilgrims, 
bundles and pilgrims, to the last rat- 
gnawed timbers, where were ikons and 
holy pictures, before which gleamed little 
candles. Here in the most noisome re- 
cesses were the ill, the very feeble, the 
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blind and the maimed, the seasick—all 
those who had either no power or no wish 
to get up and feel the air and sunshine 
above board. I reflected that it would 
in any case be impossible for me to spend 
the night there even if I found room. 

It was eventually on the carpenter’s 
bench that I made my nightly couch. 
The day’s work done and the boat steam- 
ing placidly over the white, gleaming 
waters of the Sea of Marmora, the car- 
penter had put up his tools and de- 
scended to the mess-room, there to tope 
and sing before turning in; and I 
cleared his work-bench of shavings and 
made myself a clean berth of planed 
boards, much to the astonishment of less 
fortunate pilgrims who had ensconced 
themselves on top of the provision-chests, 
along the tops of the chicken-boxes, on 
the warm but sooty roof of the engine- 
room, in the canvas under the bell-stand, 
and so on... where-not? I expected to 
be turned off sooner or later, but fortune 
was with me, for I occupied that clean 
if comfortless place each and all of the 
twelve nights spent on the sea before 
reaching Jaffa. 

All night long the pilgrims prayed 
aloud and sang—they had their watches 
of prayer as the ship had its nautical 
watch, and even in the witching hours 
the ikons in the hold were not without 
their votive pilgrims prostrating them- 
selves and singing unto God. In the stern 
about two hundred read and sang with a 
priest until midnight, and after they had 
dispersed and each went to his own there 
was still to be heard the pleasant, deep- 
bass prayers of “the slaves of God.” 

We made the grand mountain of Athos 
on the morrow, and though the weather 
was blustering and most of the pilgrims 
sick, there was a grand turnout above 
deck, even of the halt, the maimed, and 
the blind, out of the dark depths of the 
hold, ready to bow to the sacred mountain 
where the Blessed Virgin was wrecked. 
The mountain rises like a great buffalo- 
back out of the green-and-blue tossing 
Egean, and is of the awesome contour 
that must make it a place of legends 
and wonders in all ages. We all stood 
peering over one another’s heads, hold- 
ing on to the ropes, climbing to places of 
vantage, and staring at the cliff as if 
we expected a sign or a miracle. The 
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Russians’ eyes were wet and glistening, 
for they looked at a place they had heard 
of all their lives and seen thousands of 
pictures of—a place toward which every 
orthodox man had wished to pilgrimage, 
as had his fathers before him. Even the 
women looked on with exalted counte- 
nances, though old Athos is forbidden 
to them—the Greek monks assert that 
no woman has ever set foot on the island 
but the Virgin Mary, and of course they 
accept no women pilgrims. It was no- 
ticeable that the monks who boarded us 
at the island to sell stones and relics “ for 
a blessing” paid much more attention 
to the women than to the men. One 
monk whom I watched eddressed quite 
a score of peasant women in the same 
manner: 
“What is your province ?” 

“ Moskovsky,” “ Sara- 
“ Kostromsky,” they would an- 


“ Tambofsky,” 
tofsky,” 
swer, according to their district. 

“What is your Christian name?” 

“Tania,” or “ Maria,” or “ Akulina,” 
would be the answer. 

“The same as that of my blessed 
mother, now dead,” the unblushing monk 
replied. “Ah, how I loved her! If you 
could only know how I loved her! And 
she was very like you, dear; the same 
sort of look about the eyes, the same 
chin, the same sort of shape when she 
was young. I remember when I first 
Athos | brought her a 


string of praying- beads, this sort. I 


came from 


took them as a gift from an old monk, 
and T gave him fifty copecks to pray for 
It was his prayers that made 
God give me the vision. You know I 


ny soul. 


had a vision—an angel came to me one 
night and said: ‘ Forswear the world, my 
son, and repair to Mount Athos. It is 
the wish of the Holy Mother of God.’ 
And I went. 
since.” 
“And how much does the chotki 
[praying-beads] cost, father?” 


“ 


I have been a monk ever 


Nothing, my dear; we take nothing 
whatever. But of course we have a big 
establishment to keep up, and if you 
give me anything voluntarily I shall pray 
for your soul.” 

The baba would solemnly take the 
beads and give fifty copecks without a 
murmur. 

The day after leaving Athos we were 


at Salonica, and it was very pleasant to 








inake this lazy journey under the hot 
spring sun, fanned by the fresh spring 
We sat in 
groups and read the sible aloud—those 
who could read—or listened—those who 


breeze. The boat was ours. 


could not. We told stories ; we sang 
songs and hymns; we read one another’s 
sacred booklets; we found out the names 
of the islands of the Archipelago and 
their scriptural references; we wrote up 
our diaries, and made the solemnest of 
reflections in thick pencil on the thumb- 
marked, dirty paper, thus: “It is a lie; 
the Black Sea is not black.” “ The Turks 
are an impudent people. Thank God the 
Italians are beating them.” All went 
very merrily and happily. But there 
came a time when all this was changed, 
a day, three days, of storm and sickness 
and terror. There came such a tempest 
over the Mediterranean as we had never 
dreamed of in the squalls and occasional 
unpleasantnesses of the .2gean. 


“Who has not been to sea has never 
prayed to God,” says the Russian proverb 
which I heard most frequently on the 
pilgrim boat. When the wind blew up 
at the issue of the Dardanelles, fully 
eighty per cent. of the pilgrims were sick, 
The remainder, ( 


ra portion of them, a 
few brave spirits, sat up on the wave- 
swept decks, eating oranges one after 
another with passionate credulity, thumb- 
ing their praying-beads feverishly and 
whispering to God: * Gospody pomilui! 
Gospody pomilui!l” (O Lord, have 
merey! O Lord, have merey !) 

What the packed and filthy hold was 
like at that time I dare not imagine. 
All day the people were unhappy; all 
day the sailors swore. Yet it was not 
a bad storm, and in the _ evening 
God heard the prayers of His “ faith- 
ful slaves,” and the tumult of the 
waters died gradually away, the wind 
dropped, and there was perfect calm. 
“God has saved us,” said one of my 
neighbors; and I smiled, though I did 
not contradict. There was for all of us 
one battle yet untried, and it was to r 
duce many, including my neighbor, to a 
doubting of God’s providence. 


As we steamed out of the Gulf of 


Smyrna and I lay looking out at the sea 
from the earpenter’s bench, the full moon 
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rose like a blood-red lantern out of the 
east; she changed to gold and then to 
silver. In the hold there was singing; 
above deck there was that pleasant con- 
tentment that comes after a long day in 
the sun, when every one is settling down 
to sleep. No one paid any attention to 
the tumultuous-looking, jagged- peaked 
cloud-bank in the west—only now and 
then a sailor would ejaculate, “ There is 
trouble coming; now there is weather, 
but soon there will be no weather at all.” 

About midnight, when we turned south 
between Chios and the mainland, the 
wind at the force of a hurricane leaped 
upon us out of the clouds, and tore along 
our decks with a noise as of the stam- 
neding of thousands of wild beasts. In 
a moment the improvised canvas shelters 
rigged up over the cover of the hold were 


ripped up and torn to ribbons. The sea, 
which had been rising and tossing for 
about an hour, writhed under the on 
slaught of the gale, and ran after it as 
if hurrying to revenge. The boat be 
gan to pitch. Those pilgrims who had 
fallen asleep waked to pray; those who 
had been praying all the while ceased 
their devotions and tried to go to sleep 
I stuck my foot in the vise of the bench 
and tried to avoid being thrown against 
the oily engine of the crane confront 
ing me. 

At Chios we dropped two anchors, took 
one passenger, and waited three hours. 
The gale raged unabatedly the whol 
night; indeed, while we waited at anchor 
it increased. It roared. I left my bench 
and climbed up to the lookout deck just 
to see what it felt like, but there was no 

facing it, and _ the 
waves leaped over the 











sides of the ship like 
white tigers. At 
dawn we steamed 
south to Samos, Cos, 
and Rhodes, pitching 
all day, and blown by 
a head-wind that no 
pilgrim could face. 
There were about four 
hundred women = on 
board, and every sin- 
gle one of them was 
sick, and there were 
not fifty men who 
did not suffer. At 
Rhodes the wind mod- 
erated, but as we is- 
sued from the gean 
to the Mediterranean 
the whole movement 
of the ship altered 
from a driving and 





shuddering to rolling 
and tumbling. 

We were «making 
eastward for Mersina 
and the Gulf of Is- 
kenderoon in the very 
angle of the Levant. 
All night we rolled, 
the bags and baskets 
rolled, the utensils 
in the kitchens rolled 
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and clattered, the 
pilgrims rolled and 
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prayed and moaned = and ao 
shrieked. Even the crew, 

a Russian one, were ill 
And no merey was vouch 
safed. All next day we 
rolled, on a tumultuous, 
heavy swell. 

It was an enigma to me 
vhy we took so long to 
I ach Mersina. 

“Are we nm 
hours late?’ I said to the 
second officer. “ Why do 
ve spend so much time in 
these little bays ?” 

‘That’s because it’s 
“ When 


er the sea gets up we go 


it thirty - six 


rough,” said he. 


close to the shore so as 
to be near land in ease 
of an accident. The ves 
el is not new. It is very 
reliable, but it dates 1860. 
Now if the weather wer 
iim we might venture out 
at sea a little and make a 
straight course.” 

We were coasting a 
grand shore, where th« 
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cliffs, though subtropical at 
their base, were snow 
erested at their summits. 
It was more barren, more 
desolate, more awe-inspiring than any- 
thing on the Black Sea, even on the 
Caspian and Crimean coasts. For hun- 
dreds of miles there was not a town, not 
even a large village, not a creek, not a 
pier, and we watched the high seas hurl 
themselves in majesty on an endless suc- 
cession of rocks. It seemed to me we 
should stand little chance if the storm 
got the better of our ship and we were 
forced to take to our three little boats. 


Next night the wind rose again; our 


masts broke: the seas washed over us 
and soaked us to the skin. Even in the 
hold, where many of the peasants raved 
like maniacs, there was a considerable 
quantity of sea-water. The waves leaped 
over the funnels; they smashed the glass 
roof of the second-class cabin; they 
washed one of the boats away. We 
seemed to be making no progress, to be 
even at times going astern. At last I 
heard a sailor say, “ It’s not in our hands 
any longer.” The captain, who was a 
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simple - minded Russian, asked the pil 
grims to pray for the safety of the ship. 
Then a priest had a happy thought, and 
asked the captain for permission to in 
vite the pilgrims to subscribe for an 
ikon of St. Nicholas the Wonder-worker. 
The distressed captain started the fund 
with a ruble, and the priest borrowed 
the metal slop-basin of a samovar and 
set off on his wonderful mission. 

The captain said we are going to the 
bottom in a quarter of an hour,” said 
the priest, “but I have prayed to willing 
St. Nicholas and promised him a rich 
ikon if we get safely to jand once more. 
What will you give?” 

The peasants put in ten-ruble bits and 
twenty-five ruble notes and bags full of 
silver and copper. They put in fifties 
and hundreds of rubles all that they 
had. “ What is money beside life?” they 
said. “ Take all that we have!” 

Then the priest, who was quick-witted 
enough, saw that sueh a collection would 
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be an impossibility to hold should the 
storm die down, and he returned and 
gave back the money, taking only Six- 
pence from each. “If the storm abates 
you will be in as bad a plight as ever if 
you have no money,” said he. Despite 
even that, many pilgrims stuffed notes 
into his pockets unobserved. 

When he had collected sixpence all 
round he held a service and said prayers, 
and the pilgrims became strangely calm, 
and it seemed as if indeed St. Nicholas 
had intervened. The wind was as strong 
and the sea as heavy, but somehow the 
ship seemed to have more mastery. The 
captain bawled orders through the mega- 
phone; evidently all hope was not lost. 
Next morning, the wind went down, and, 
though the rolling of the ship was ter- 
rible, the pilgrims believed that their 
prayers had been answered. At length, 
at four knots an hour, we crawled to the 
green harbor of Mersina, where we re- 
mained till there was calm once more. 
The pilgrims thanked God. They re- 
covered from their sickness. They crept 
out into the sunshine and smiled again 
like little children. They chuckled over 
the story they would carry back to all 
their stay-at-home neighbors in their 
native villages. Yes, truly, he who has 
not been upon the sea has never prayed 
to God. 


A strange sight on bright days were 
the piles of black bread gone moldy, ex- 
posed in the sunshine to air. Almost 
every pilgrim brought with him ten to 
twenty pounds of his native black bread 

not in a block or in loaves, as might 
be expected, but in waste ends and crusts 
saved through past months from the cot- 
tage table, in some cases through past 
years. Each beggar-pilgrim had an in- 
ordinate supply of this sukharee, as it 
is called: for when a man begs his way 
from village to village he gathers more 
crusts than coppers. It is only in the 
towns that money is offered him. 

At ten o’clock in the morning serubby- 
looking peasants would emerge from the 
holds with their sacks, and, finding a 
sunny, dry spot on the deck, empty out 
their erusts, run their brown fingers 
through them, and then, squatting beside 
them, begin to select especially moldy 
ones and pare them with their old knives. 
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It amazed me to think that they could 
eat such stuff, as indeed it amazed many 
of their richer fellow-pilgrims. Yet not 
only were such husks eaten, they actual- 
ly formed the staple article of diet. 

Hot water and salt added to these green 
crusts was called cabbage soup! When 
wood-oil and black olives were added 
and the cook allowed the pilgrim’s pot 
to simmer on his stove, it was already 
prazduitchuy — a. festival diet. I have 
seen peasants struggling to eat the bread 
unsoftened, a spring onion in one hand, 
a great crust in the other, but as the 
bread was hard as brick, this was a dif- 
ficult matter. Commonly it was neces- 
sary to make tea and let the sukharee 
soak in the tumbler for five minutes 
or 80. 

Many pilgrims provided for their whole 
time at Jerusalem in this way. They 
pinned their faith on rye bread, even 
when it was green outside and yellow 
within. Perhaps their action was rather 
superfluous, as their meals were fairly 
well looked after by the Russian authori- 
ties in the Holy City, but not every one 
could afford the twopence a head charged 
for dinner at the hostelry. 

The richer peasants fared better for 
food. They brought their sacks of beans 
and potatoes from Odessa and cooked 
them on board, bought fast soup at 
fourpence a plate from the _ kitchen- 
man specially employed to cook it. 
They made themselves porridge, bought 
oranges and locust-nuts galore, honey, 
figs, dates. 

Yet for all of us the great Lenten 
fast, precluding not only flesh, but milk 
products and eggs, was a severe trial. But 
for the wood-oil, which was unpalatable, 
not a drop of fat was allowed into the 
food. Bread was eaten without butter, 
without even dripping; nothing could be 
cooked for us in butter or fat; cheese 
was not permitted, neither were curds; 
cakes and biscuits were out of the ques- 
tion. When I think of the miles we were 
to tramp in the Holy Land in the heat 
of the sun that beat down on us, I won- 
der that anything of our bodies beyond 
skin and bone remained to take back 
to Russia. 

Fasting, however, induces a mood 
which is very fit for the spiritual ex- 
periences of Jerusalem. Its greatest test 
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and trial probably lies not so much in 
the poverty of the moujih’s food diet 

he is ever used to that but in the denial 
during seven weeks of tobacco and vodka. 
On all my journey with the pilgrims I 
saw not one man touch beer or spirits, 
and not one with a cigarette in his mnouth. 
Yet many of 


their own admission. 


were drunkards by 
I don’t think their 
but certainly their be- 


them 


wills were strong, 
liefs were very strong, since they enabled 
the peasants to say no to Turkish gin 
and cognac offered them at half the price 
they must have paid for it in Russia. 
At every port the temptation offered, and 
Turks and Arabs not only proffered the 
bottles, but 

them. The 
away; it is a sin. 


with 


“Go 


pestered the pilgrims 


pilgrims would say: 
We may not drink it.” 
The Turk would go away and come back 
again next minute. Then perhaps, after 
long haggling, the pilgrim would buy the 
liquor and put it hastily at the bottom 
of his sack, there to lie till the end of 
the fast and his homeward journey from 
Jerusalem, 

The voyage was full of incident and 
interest. At every port some of the pil- 
vrims descended to the ferry-boats, and 
they had 
Turkish boatmen who tried to charge ex- 


extraordinary disputes with 
tortionate sums for rowing to the main- 
interested in 
didn’t fail 
to make comparisons with their native 
land, commenting on 
buildings and the state of trade. 
they saw the motor-omnibuses at 


land. The peasants were 
every sight and sound, and 
the size of the 
When 
Con- 
stantinopk and the electric trams at 
Salonica they were somewhat surprised, 
surprised still at the 
English 


goods, most surprised of all at the cheap- 


more cheapness 


of German and manufactured 
ness of their own Russian sugar, sold at 
a penny a pound less in Turkey than 
in their native land. We strolled heavily 
through the bazaars of Smyrna, looking 
curiously at the veiled 
curiously still at the dark beauties who 
were unveiled, the modern Turkish ladies 
dressed out in the height of fashion. 
We stopped and haggled at the stalls; 
we were not shy to crowd into the booths 
where 


women, more 


gentle craftsmen were making the 
wooden parts of guitars and viols, or 


beady-eyed smiths were setting stones 
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in sword-hilts. We tried to question the 
We blocked up the door- 


way of a hat-mending shop where scores 


carpet-weavers, 


of rusty fezzes were fixed on copper hat- 
a cottee-colored Arab, 


howled 


trees, until at last 


busy ironing, at us to begone. 


On board there was always some new 
development to the fore. Thus one day 
the peasant women discovered that there 
their dis- 


The Vv 


their 


was hot water ad libitum at 
posal, and they had a washing-day. 
not only washed their linen, but 
bodies, and their skirts and blouses, and 
their husbands’ shirts. That 


a free square yard of deck 


afternoon 
there was not 
where one could stand and not have wet 
The 


crew were extremely wrathful, but as they 


shirt-tails flapping in the eyes. 
had orders to make things as comfortable 
as possible for the pilgrims, they could 
not very well interfere. 

Other days were given up entirely to 
All the peasants 
were in groups reading the Bible, pray- 
Other days 
similar groups were engaged telling sto- 


prayers and devotions. 


singing together. 


ing and 
ries or listening to them. 
Day crept on from dawn to dusk in 


We be came 


rather a series of 


a large family, or 
We all be- 


came known to one another and strange- 


converse, 
families. 
lv intimate. The intimacy was strange 
because none of us had met in our lives 
from the ends of 


before. and we cam 


the Russian earth. It was comparatively 


unusual for two peasants to find each 
ther belonging to the same province, and 
a province in Russia has sometimes the 
extent of a kingdom in western Europe. 
We each had our special story to give 
fellow- 
Thus the man from the Car- 
frontier talked with the 
Urals, the Archangel 


from the 


something not familiar to our 
pilgrims. 
pathian man 
from the moujik 
with the 


steppes, the pilgrim 


peasant Caucasian 
from the Dnieper 
with the pilgrim from the Petchora, he 
of old with the 


Siberian from beyond Baikal. One might 


Novgorodian Russia 
multiply examples. 
there, and I was glad to find myself in 
the midst of them. 


We had homely things to tell—thus, 


that beef was five 
farthing) a 
ment, and 


copecks (a penny 
Samarsk 


fifteen 


pound in govern 


potatoes copecks 





All the Russias were 
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pood (forty pounds); that the Baptists 
were incfeasing on the Don steppes, and 
bought their converts at a hundred rubles 
apiece, the pastors waiting at the railway 
stations and making drunkards sign a 
paper that they had renounced Ortho- 
doxy and received a hundred rubles in 
exchange; that the Molokans had been 
trampling on the ikons in a monastery, 
and had therefore been flogged: that a 
monk in Vyatka government had prophe- 
sied the end of the world; that plague 
continued in Astrakhan; that the snow 
had been late in Little Russia this win- 
ter and the crops might be spoiled. A 
peasant from Kostroma told how thirty 
were frozen to death on a wedding-party 
lost in the snow. A man from above 
Perm told how he had been with a search- 
party looking for a lost convict, and had 
come upon him kneeling in the snow as if 
praying, but frozen to death and stiff as 
a post. 

There were women doing embroidery 
and gossiping about the stitches, and 
veterans of the Turkish wars, one of the 
Crimean War, telling how they got their 
wounds, old pilgrims who had been to 
Jerusalem many times telling stories of 
the Saered Fire. There was a great dis- 
cussion as to whether a pilgrim sent by 
the village and on behalf of his village, 
having only the money subscribed by 
the village, could really pray for his own 
soul at Jerusalem; would he not have to 
give his whole devotions to his village ? - 
a rather absurd discussion, for surely he 
could pray for each man and woman in 
turn, including himself. 

It wasn’t taken as very friendly to read 
books all by oneself, and once an old 
dame took a book out of my hand, say- 
ing: “Don’t read so much or God will 
make a saint of you and take you from 
us. Tell us about yourself. Kakoi gu- 
herny?” (Which government do you 
come from?) And I was obliged to talk 
like the rest. 

One of my most intimate acquaint- 
ances, and one I talked much to, was a 
young man from “the top of the Urals,” 
five hundred versts north of Orenburg. 
He had left in January and tramped 
the whole winter. His village, he said, 
was surrounded by forest. One year in 
four nothing at all would grow in the 
fields, not even grass and weeds. A con- 


trast to the black-earth districts, where 
year after year, without any manuring 
or any rest and fallowness, the land goes 
on rendering abundantly. 

This boy, for he was no more, was a 
handsome, open-faced fellow, strong and 
straight, a really beautiful figure. He 
had not shaved vet, and never would; the 
little brown hairs glistened on his sun 
burned cheeks. He was dressed in an 
ancient, rusty -looking overcoat, a tou- 
loop, from his shoulders to his ankles. 
He had slept in it on the mountains and 
among the forests; every night on the 
steamer he slept in it, up at the “ nose ” 
of the prow, in the freshest, coldest place, 
and the Mediterranean dews were noth 
ing to him. When he reached the Holy 
Land he made all his journeys up-country, 
to Nazareth, to Jordan, to Abraham’s 
Oak, and the rest, on foot, and whenever 
I met him he seemed radiantly happy 
and well. I noticed at Jordan, when he 
stripped and got into his grave garments, 
that his body was clean and white like 
that of a child. 

It was strange to see a young fello 
of twenty in the midst of so many gray 
beards, and I rather wondered how Rus- 
sia could spare him from the fields. 

“Why did you decide to make the 
pilgrimage?’ I asked him. 

He blushed somewhat awkwardly as 
he answered: “I took cold, and while I 
was ill IT promised God that I would go 
to the Iloly Sepulcher, and. that I would 
eat no meat and drink no wine till I 
reached it.” 

“But surely you come from a famine 
district; how could you find money to 
pay the passage on the steamer?” 

He waved his hand, deprecating the 
notion that anything like want of money 
could stand in the way of the pilgrimage. 
Yet his answer made matters clearer. 

“Tt’s not money we lack, unfortunate- 
ly. We had to sell all our horses because 
we had nothing to feed them with.” 

“And you sold them well?” I queried. 

“Well at first, but badly afterward. 
At last we sold them merely for the value 
of their hides. We kept our cows be- 
eause they gave us milk, but at last we 
had to sell them also. We sold them at 
ridiculous prices. When we had sold 
evervthing, the government stepped in 
and supplied us with new cattle free of 
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harge, and gave us daily rations of bread 
nd fodder.” 

“Did many of you die? 
> Many 
nswered, with a smile. 


people,” he 
‘Some of the 


sung ones got ill as I did, but none of 


babies and old 


acquaintance died. It would take 
ich more than that to kill us.” 
‘And what sort of people are you?” 
He replied that they were a peaceful 


people. 


“ Any robbers ?” 

“None. And won’t be till the railway 
mes. I don’t remember hearing of a 
robbery in our village. Our neighbors 
ire the Kirghiz, and they are very gentle 
ind hospitable. The officials do not 
trouble us much; we are so far away. 
It is not so long ago that they discovered 
is. Twenty years ago no one knew any- 
Pussian 
pioneers had founded the colony fifty 
Vor, CXXVII.—No. 758.—27 


thing about our settlement: 





JERUSALEM 


years or more ago, and they grew their 
own fruits and made their own tools 
intercourse with the rest 
of Russia, either to buy or to sell. We 
didn’t serve in the Russian army, paid 


without any 


no taxes. We built our own church, but 
we had no priest.” 

“How did you manage?” 

“We just used the church, and sang 
and prayed there as if there were a 
priest,” he answered. “ Even when you 
have a priest it often turns out he is 
drunk or cannot take the service for 


some other reason. 


This is a typical example of the ac 
count each peasant gave of himself as 
he entered into conversation with his 
neighbor on the boat. There is not space 
to recount all the stories I heard seria- 
‘im. Suffice it that I for my part got 
to know a score of them quite intimate 
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ly, and we carried the common life en- 
joyed on the steamboat over to the life 
in the hostelries, at the monasteries, and 
at the shrines. We met again and again, 
and talked of our doings and our pros- 
pects, took advice of one another, and 
blessings. 

There remains one little amusing in- 
cident to be recorded here. An old crone 
found me out one day. I was sitting on 
a heap of canvas, scribbling down a story 
I had heard. An ancient pilgrim lady 
came up to me and peered under the brim 
of my hat, saying: “ Lend me a pencil; 
I have lost mine, or some one has stolen 
it. I also am a poet.” 


When it became generally known that 
we were taking a fortnight to make a 
voyage that other vessels did in four 
days, there was a certain amount of com- 
plaint. And complaint seemed very justi- 
fiable when we had experienced one storm 
and feared every evening another. Yet 
what a journey was ours! I for one 
would not have shortened it, uncomfort- 
able as I was. 

From the stepping on board at Odessa, 


or Sebastopol, or Batum, to the stepping 
off at Jaffa, each pilgrim was living and 
seeing each day things that most ordi- 
nary mortals miss all their lives. For 
they did not make a direct passage to the 
Holy Land; they visited the whole Le- 
vant on the way. 


I take my mind back now retrospective- 
ly over the whole fortnight. I did not 
join the pilgrims till Constantinople, 
but I picture very vividly their voyage 
thither across the Black Sea, the hot 
February noon, the snouted porpoises 
rushing to meet the vessel, brown-backed, 
yellow-bellied; the strong gulls hovering 
above the masts. All the overeast after- 
noon and evening the pilgrims watched 
their boat plowing its way over the vapor- 
colored water desert. .The night, I know, 
was calm, and at twelve the ship came 
to a standstill at the entrance of the 
Josporus, where the Turkish officers 
came on board to see whether there were 
any weapons stowed away in the hold. 
The pilgrims, up before dawn, saw the 
grandest sight in the world, the magenta- 
colored waters of the strait, mist-shrouded 
before sunrise, the soft, dark, romantic 
cliffs raising themselves up stupendously 


on either hand, the old towers and castles 
upon them scarcely visible, so high are 
they perched, so wan is the color of their 
walls. The boat steamed up the historic 
water, and the sun shone through mists 
on the dark cypress woods and ancient 
cemeteries. Brown geese were swimming 
down below; up above the clouds were 
flying. The strait is no broader than a 
great river, and from each bank high 
white and yellow houses stare across the 
water with uncurtained windows. 

We stood at anchor on the vast stage 
of Constantinople harbor, and it seemed 
we had entered the capital of the world. 
The vessels of all nations stood about us, 
and we listened in bewilderment to the 
roll of the traffic in the town and the 
desolating howls of the sirens. 

Next morning, with a stiff breeze in 
our faces, we were driving along the 
fresh and foaming Hellespont, green hills 
and mountains on each side of us, ancient 
ruins and modern Turkish earthworks. 
We issued through the Dardanelles, as it 
were out of an open mouth, and were de- 
livered to the wild, foam-crested gean. 
We passed many a little island and bar- 
ren rock as we lifted ourselves over to 
Mount Athos. At the holy island in the 
evening the sea gained peace, and we 
journeyed placidly through the night 
from island to island to Salonica, the 
dim stars looking down on us. 

We had to thank the highly irrelevant 
commercial business of the ship for two 
or three extra days in the Archipelago. 
All one day we had Mount Athos a shad- 
ow on one side and two black pyramids 
of rock on the other. It was the balmy 
South, the air was moist and warm, th« 
water waveless, the sky gray. We slipped 
from islet to islet alongside snowy-crested 
rocks and gray-breasted uplands. All 
day the peasants crossed themselves to 
the black shadow of the Holy Mountain. 

Next morning we were in the quiet 
Gulf of Smyrna, in view of the green 
hills and the gay, white town. Most o! 
us went out to see the town, to pay rev- 
erence to the relies of St. George, and to 
see the arena where early Christians wer 
given to the beasts. We passed by an- 
cient Ephesus, or rather the site of it. 
and wondered at the silence that had 
crept over the mouths who praised Diana. 

We rode on the storm-waves past hun- 
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dreds of islands, one of them Patmos, to 
e ancient walled city of Rhodes, now 
held by the Italians. We were all too 
haken to pay much attention to the 


nery, but those of us who were not 
sick saw the snowy ranges of Adalia and 
Adana, and wondered. On our weather 
side we saw the great black cliffs of 
Cyprus some fifty miles away, and on 
the lee the overwhelming snow-crowned 
cliffs of what was once Cilicia. 
I shall remember Mersina in the early 
norning, a settlement of low dwellings 
: it the feet of blue hills, by a blue sea. 
\ silver crescent moon was looking out 





the dawn sky. The sunrise came 
vhite and glistering, and lit up the line 

f white houses which comprise the town, 
howing the few cattle on the heath be- 
ond it, the blue hills beyond the heath, 
nd the great snow range beyond them 
ll. In the noontide the water turned 

soft emerald green. 

We steamed up the Gulf of Isken- 
leroon to Alexandretti, another line of 
vhite houses with spear-shaped mosques 
and a mission-house, all low down at the 
very toes of high, green hills. At sunset 
the water was black-blue, and high above 
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the green hills there came into view 
crystal - glittering snow - peaks, shining 
with a light that was unearthly. 

“God has made the sea calm and the 
earth beautiful,” said a peasant. “It is 
because we are nearing the Holy Land.” 

And we turned south along the beauti- 
ful Syrian coast to the amphitheater- 
shaped city of Beirut. Then in the 
sight of the mountains of Lebanon we 
plowed the waves to the site of the an- 
cient and impregnable port of Tyre, past 
Acre and Mount Carmel to the city of 
Japhet. 

As we neared Jaffa the excitement 


of 
the pilgrims was tremendous; their 
hearts beat feverishly. We left the Jew- 
ish town of Kaifa before sunrise on 


morning, and as Jaffa was the next port 
there was extraordinary upheaval and 
noise in every part of the ship. The pil 
grims were all attiring themselves in 
clean shirts, and many were putting on 
new boots, for they counted it a sin to 


face in stained garments the land where 
the Author of their religion was born, 
or to tread upon it in old boots—albeit 
many had no choice of gear in this mat- 
ter. 
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Eastern Jaffa, oldest city of the world, 
stood before us at noon with its clamber- 
ing yellow houses and its blue water 
foaming over the many sunken rocks in 
the harbor. The ferry - boats swarmed 
about us, and Turks and Arabs in garish 
attire all yelled at the passengers at once. 
A burly negro in a Turkey-red jersey, 
on which was printed “ Cook’s boatman,” 
took charge of the boat on which my 
party was landed—we were about seventy. 
It was amusing to hear the boatman 
addressing a German in the first class: 
‘Da yer waant a boat, sar—over thar? 
A’ right, a’ right!” There were eight 
or nine boat-loads of us, and we were 
rowed in across the rolling foam to the 
customs, from which, without any parley 


or question of things to declare, we wer 
hurried along to a Greek monastery on 
a cliff. 

Arab boys ran alongside as we filed 
into the cloisters, and they shouted in 
Russian, “ Moskof khorosh, moskof kho 
rosh!” (The musecovites are good, th 
museovites are fine!); supercilious-look 
ing, moldy- green camels snuffed dow: 
at us condescendingly; Greek monks 
hurried up to us affably with genera! 
congratulations; the money - changers 
rattled their boxes; the trembling, shiv 
ering beggars whimpered and gurgled 
round our knees; the orange and nut 
eake hawkers besieged us. Yes, after 
many callings, we had at last landed 
definitely, and we had reached Palestine. 


With the Daisies 


BY JAMES 


STEPHENS 


WAS in a field to-day, 

Where some little children were; 
They were dancing at their play, 

Free-from work and thought and eare: 
When one said, and kindly, too, 
“We would like to play with you.” 


So I chased a butterfly, 
I chased a curl of thistledown, 
I chased a bird into the sky, 
And hid to see would it come down; 
And I chased a painted ball, 
And I nursed a little doll. 


Waving frock and pinafore! 
Little red-cheek! curly-head! 


Laughing voices! I 


am sore 


That ye ever must be sped 


From the sunlight 


and the play, 


In the fields of holiday. 
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duties frequently 
Dolliver 


of important 


was 
entertainment 
f-town customers of the firm employing 
him, and for a week he and Marjorie had 
been assiduously devoting themselves to 
rich and ponderous ironmonger named 
who thriftily 
part of his wedding journey in the con- 
luct of certain 
New York, 


tacturers W hos 


litus, was employing a 
business negotiations in 
and permitting the manu- 
wares he ordered to bear 
1 large part of the expense of the metro- 
politan honeymoon upon which his mid- 
dle-aged bride had set 
When, 


motor 


her heart. 


the refore, after a series of 


trips and shopping expeditions, 
and the 
theater, in which the Dollivers had faith- 
fully played Mrs. 
litus day a neuralgic 
headache, and telephoned at the last mo 
ment, Page Dolliver ejaculated: “ Thank 
Lord !” the head of the 
that a the grand stand at 
the aviation-field was at his disposal. 
“Use it Dolliver,” 
wife 


luncheons, dinners, visits to 


their part as hosts, 


ce veloped 


one 


the 


and notified 
firm box in 
yourself, 
‘ Take 


and 


the 
some 


You’ve 


was 
reply. and 


time. 


your 


friends have a good 
earned it.” 

The Dollivers weleomed the opportunity 
offered, 


ular aviation meet was in progress, 


thus for an unusually spectac- 
and 
immediately began discussing which of 
their more congenial friends they should 
invite to join them for the 
and a little dinner at 
and delightful inn on Long Is- 
land, of which they had heard much and 
where they had long intended to dine. 
It proved to be too late to get any one 


to go with them, however, as every one 


afternoon 
Rousseau’s, a 
quaint 


The Dollivers 
Dine Out 


MARGARET CAMERON 


to whom they telephoned either had gone 
out or had other engagements, and in the 
end they set forth without guests. 
“Oh, I’m a selfish but 
almost glad nobody come 


sinner, I’m 
eould with 
us,” confessed Marjorie, as they crossed 
Queensborough Bridge and left the city 
behind. “ Think of the blessedness of a 


whole long afternoon out of doors and 
a delicious, cozy dinner at 


It’s almost 


Rousseau’s, 
all by our lones! worth the 
price, isn’t it?” 

“Poor child, you're tired out,” com- 
miserated Page. “ This 
has bec n hard on you.” 

“Oh no, it hasn't 


Titus episode 


not really,” she in- 
stantly defended. “ But though I dare 
say Mr. Titus is a good business man 
“He isn’t,” again interrupted 
*‘He’s a_ hold-over. He hates his com- 
petitors with a positively medieval fervor, 
and would rather lose a hundred dollars 
himself them make 
fifty. He’s probably heard of the twen- 
tieth century, but he thinks only 
an idle rumor, with which he has noth- 
ing to do.” 
“Well, 


not of my species,” she resumed. 


Page. 


than see one of 


it’s 


anyway, he’s 
* Talk- 
length of 
is like trying t a hippopotamus 
salt He’s 
huge and soggy and wallowy, and when 
he moves at all he wants the whole road; 


conversationally 
ing to those two for any time 
drive 
mackerel, 


and a—a tandem. 


and she just soaks and soaks, and never 
stirs a fin. And you're afraid all the time 
that he’ll forget and and 
make her flatter than now. Oh, 
Page dear, it’s good to get off alone with 
you and talk nonsense!” She tucked a 
hand into pocket, where he 
captured it. 


step on her 


she is 


his coat 
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“T heard you talking to her last night 
about the Home League,” he suggested. 

‘Page, is there anything on earth I 
haven't talked to that woman about?” 
she demanded. “ While you men have 
been talking shop I’ve tried her on every 
subject 1 ever heard of, hoping to find 
something she’d pick up and carry on 
herself a litthe way. I discoursed allur- 
ingly upon needlework, housekeeping, 
cooking, servants, children, dogs, cats, 
parrots, poultry, and foreign missions, 
and when these failed I baited my hooks 
with travel, history, literature, music, 
and art. Then I raked from my buried 
past all I could remember about botany, 
astronomy, chemistry, and birdlore; and 
when I had exhausted myself in that 
direction I launched out on the ’ologies— 
geology, genealogy, archeology, astrology, 

and I don’t know a thing in the world 
about any of them! I tried feminism, 
suffrage, civies, eugenics, and industrial 
education; and when there was nothing 
else left I told her the story of my life, 
winding up with my latest enthusiasm, 
the Home League and its endeavor to 
give friendless little girls a real home 
life and a real education.” 

“What did she say to that?’ he asked, 
chuckling. 

“What did she say ?”’ echoed Mar- 
jorie. “What did she ever say to any- 
thing ?” 

“*How vurry _intrusting! Henry, 
isn’t that intrusting?” he dryly quoted, 
and then they both laughed. 

“Oh, well, I dare say she’s not so bad, 
if only one could discover her human 
side,” Marjorie conceded. “She must 
have one, you know. Everybody has. 
But somehow I couldn’t find it.” 

“ Maybe she has,” Dolliver’s tone was 
dubious, “but it must be mighty well 
secreted when you ecouldn’t uncover it, 
Marjoricums. I did hope, when I heard 
you enlarging so animatedly upon the 
achievements and intentions of the 
League, that she was really getting in- 
terested in something at last, and that 
she’d give you a decent subscription. 
They could easily afford to build you a 
cottage.” 

“But I didn’t tell her for that reason, 
Page, and of course I didn’t ask her for 
a subscription. How could I?” 

“You couldn’t,” he returned, “ but she 


might have offered it. I should have said 
it was the least she could do, after al] 
you’ve done for her.” 

“But I didn’t do it for her, goosie. | 
did it for you. And you got your big 
order, didn’t you? Then it’s all right, 
don’t you see?” 

They arrived at the aviation - field 
rather early, parked their car, and wer 
strolling toward the hangars when they 
caught sight of Dick Holden. Holden 
had once been more or less officially 
concerned in an adventure of the Dol- 
livers’, when, on a hot Sunday after- 
noon, after they had picked up by the 
wayside and carried on to Dobbs Ferry 
two old ladies whom they had never seen 
before, one of these sisters had missed 
her purse and had called in her friend 
and neighbor, Mr. Holden, who chanced 
also to be a deputy sheriff, to assist in 
the search for it. 

“How are the Golden Rule Dollivers ?”’ 
Holden hailed, as he approached them. 

They laughingly acknowledged this 
title and asked him to join them, but he 
explained that he was with a party of 
men whom he could not desert, promising, 
however, to come in to see them later. 

Page and Marjorie walked about for a 
while among the hangars, looking at th« 
various machines and watching the ex- 
perimental flights, before finally seeking 
their box. As they entered the grand 
stand, Marjorie’s attention was attracted 
by a couple standing near the entrance, 
who seemed to be watching them, but 
who averted their glances when they saw 
she had observed them. 

It was perhaps an hour later, when 
their first wonder at the spectacle of the 
soaring birdmen had worn away a little, 


that Marjorie leaned back in her chair 


witha comfortable little sigh, and glanced 
along the line of boxes. 

“Do you suppose it’s spoiling us, all 
this sort of thing?” she asked, thought- 
fully. 

“What sort of thing?” 

“ All this.” She waved an inclusive 
hand. “ Boxes and expensive restaurants 
and an atmosphere of luxury — all the 
things we can’t afford and have been 
playing with at the company’s expens¢ 
for the past week.” 

“H’mph! I rather think we’ve worked 
our passage.” 
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“HOW ARE 


‘Yes, we’ve earned it in a way, I sup- 
But 
petite for it, and 
confessed. 

“ Would you like it if you knew it was 
costing every penny we could scrape to- 
gether?” he asked her, smiling at her. 


we've also cultivated an 
and I like it,” 


pose. ap- 


she 


“'N-no, perhaps not. But it must be 
pleasant to be rich. I like the sample.” 
At that moment her glance fell upon 
an approaching couple, and she added: 
“Here comes a pretty woman, Page. I 
noticed her at the door as we came in.” 

“So did I,” he replied. “She is rather 
attractive, though a little—well, not quite 
fine enough, is she?” 

“ Hardly, for a fastidious taste. But 
she’s very good-looking, just the same, 
and she knows how to wear her clothes. 
The man does, too. Neither of them is 
just our sort, I imagine, but I like them 
beeause they look as if they enjoyed life. 
Such a contrast to those poor Tituses!” 

The couple under discussion entered 
the vacant box adjoining the Dollivers’, 
and exchanged pleasant, half - smiling 


THE GOLDEN RULE DOLLIVERS ?” 


glances with their neighbors before sit- 
In the box on the other side 
of the new-comers, with a party of grown 
people, was a little girl about four years 
old, whose had been 
amusing everybody in the vicinity for 
some time, and presently, as a Bleriot 
rose in the air like a huge insect, she 
shrilled, excitedly: 

“ Look! Look! 


body !” 


“Where is your soul, Jane? 


ting down. 


quaint speeches 


Oh, my seul and 
” asked a 
her party, and the 
clear, confident little voice replied: 

~ My sole is on the bottom of my foot, 
and my body is on me.” 


smiling woman of 


Involuntarily, Marjorie glanced at the 
couple in the next box, who looked tow- 
ard her at the same instant, and they 
all laughed together. 

“No philosophic doubt 
observed the man. 


about that,” 
Turning to the child, 
he pointed to the soaring machine and 
asked: “ What is that, girlie?’ 

“ Why, doesn’t 00 know?” she instant- 


ly responded. “Zat’s Coopid. He has 
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fezzers on his back, ’n’ he ean fly like 
anysing.” At this the laughter was gen- 
eral, and in the midst of it the man 
addressed himself, with twinkling eyes, 
to Dolliver. 

“If there’s anything you’d like to 
know about cosmic force or ultimate 
destiny, let me refer vou to the young 
lady on my left,” he said. “I'll warrant 
her ability to inform you.” 

‘I faney she'll teach several men 
something about ‘Coopid’ and his ‘ fez- 
zers’ before she’s done, at any rate,” 
Page returned. 

‘You're right, she will!” laughed the 
other. 

‘Unless, by the time she grows up, 
Cupid’s ‘ fezzers’ have all been plucked 
by the scientists, and he’s been given a 
microscope in place of his quiver,” sug- 
gested the woman with him. 

“Do you think we need worry about 
Cupid just yet?” asked Marjorie, smiling 
at the child 

“That’s right, too,” agreed the man. 





“Cupid ean’t be wholly plucked whik 
there are girls like that growing up.” 

“Again how different from the Ti 
tuses!”’ whispered ‘Marjorie. 

From this the four drifted into con 
versation, first about the various aero 
planes and their operators, then about 
automobiles, and then about sports and 
amusements generally. Their neighbor 
mentioned his residence near Great Neck, 
and said something about his interest in 
dogs. Later he spoke casually, in con 
nection with fishing, of a camp in th 
Adirondacks. But it was not until the 
talk swung around to yachting that the 
Dollivers began to suspect the identity 
of these chance acquaintances. Page 
made some allusion to the sale, several 
months before, of a large steam-yacht to 
a Cresus from the West, and the other 
man replied: 

“Yes, he tried to buy The Nivzie, but 
I didn’t care to sell her.” 

He spoke carelessly, watching a swoop 
ing biplane the while, and the Dollivers 
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THE 


startled 
belonged to 


exchanged glances, for The 
Nizie Horace Manning, a 
young millionaire whose country - plac 
near Great Neck the 
beautiful on Long Island, and whose 
model and kennels in Westchester 
County were celebrated. Then he added, 
as if by an afterthought: 

‘By the 
card,” he 
while he 


was one of most 


farm 


way, I’m sorry I haven’t a 
felt in two or three pockets 
spoke, “but my name is Man- 
ning.” 

“ Mine is Dolliver Page Dolliver.” 

“Page Dolliver?” repeated Manning, 
questioningly. “Why, you must be—is 
it possible that you’re the chap they call 
‘Golden Rule Dolliver’?”’ 

|. 2. Page, laughing. 
‘But what do you know about it?” 
Frank Cole 
day he told me about 
kidnapping episode, and about 
traordinary custom of sharing 
with strangers along the road. 


confessed 
‘I know and 
that 
ex- 


very well, 


the other 


your 
your car 
He prom- 
ised to bring us together very soon, but 
l’ve beaten him to it, by Jove! I’m 
glad to meet Mr. Dol- 
this time he enthusi- 
astically shaking hands with and 
Mrs. Manning was scarcely less enthu 
siastic. 


exceedingly you, 


liver.” By was 


Page, 


“This is perfectly delightful!” she ex- 
claimed, addressing Marjorie. “1 
from the instant when I first you, 
down at the door as you came in, that we 


knew 


saw 


should enjoy knowing you 
and I spoke of it then—and we were so 
pleased when we discovered you next us 
here! But if we’d had the slightest idea 
that you were the Golden Rule Dollivers, 
we should have introduced 
the spot! Instead 


my husband 


ourselves on 


of which we wasted 


nearly an hour on some stupid people 
we happened to meet, when we might 


have been here talking to you. Do tell 
us who gave you that fascinating name 

‘the Golden Rule Dollivers’? We want 
to hear the whole story from the begin- 
ning.” 

So, after a little urging, Page and 
Marjorte told how they had wondered, 
before they owned their ear, why some 
of the nice people who passed them with 
empty tonneaus didn’t occasionally offer 
to carry them on; and how they had begun 
to put these ideas into practice as soon 
as they had possessed an automobile of 
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their own, only to have each 
result in 


incident 
misunder- 
They related 
and 


some embarrassing 
standing of their motives. 
adventures, their au- 
amused and indignant by 
turns, and sympathetic all the time. 
“Well, certainly you don’t 
well - doing,” laughed Mrs. Manning. 
‘You obey all the Scriptural injune- 
tions, don’t Do as you’d be done 


several such 


ditors were 


weary of 


you? 
by, bread on the waters, turn the other 
cheek, and all the rest.” 

“Oh, don’t 


we deserve, 


than 
flushing a 
little as he always did at any suggestion 
of this nature. “ You see, inter- 
esting sort of pastime, and we enjoy it. 
I’m afraid the spirit in which we 
this 
philanthropic.” 


more credit 
Dolliver, 


five us 


said 
it’s an 


play 
than 


game is more adventurous 
Mrs. Manning spoke in rather a wist- 
“How delightful it 
able to 


ful tone: must be 
to be pretty games 
for yourselves and play them together! 
That’s the worst of a position like ours 


make up 


it makes one so conspicuous. We never 
can run off and do delicious, unconven- 
tional, irresponsible things like that, be- 
cause some one is sure to recognize us, 
and the next morning the whole thing is 
in the papers, with large head-lines and 
faked pictures.” 

Marjorie laughed outright. “‘ How hu- 
that is!” she exclaimed. “We all 
‘nine for what is not,’ don’t we? Just 
as you came in I was saying that it must 
be very pleasant to have plenty of money 
and to be able to do all 
would like to do.” 

‘But we 


man 


the things one 


have to do so many stupid 
that we don’t like to do, for no 
than that everybody does 
them and they’re expected of us,” 
Mrs. Manning. “And one gets tired 
just buying things. Of course, I have 

I enjoy life hugely, but 
feel that I enjoy it in a 
very foolish, useless sort of way; and I 
suspect that you get a lot more out of it 
than I do, Mrs. Dolliver.” The women 
drifted into a discussion of their various 


things 
better reason 


said 


time. 
sometimes I 


a good 


interests and occupations, during which 
Mrs. Manning proved to be so sympa- 
thetic and persuasive a listener that Mar- 
jorie had told her all the 
Home League. 

“T think that’s the most splendidly 


soon about 
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practical thing I ever heard of!” en- 
thusiastically cried Mrs. Manning, when 
she had finished. “Of course one hears 
of scores of worthy charities nowadays 
we subscribe to any number of them 
but somehow I have a feeling that most 
of them benefit the benefactors more than 
they do the beneficiaries. But anything 
that provides a real home—not an asy- 
lum, but a home—for poor, wretched lit- 
tle kiddies is of real practical benefit, 
and I want to be in it! I suppose you 
could find more children if you had 
places to put them, couldn’t you?” 

‘There are always more than we have 
room to house or money to care for,” 
said Marjorie, with glowing eyes. “ We’re 
in sore need of another cottage now, 
and we’re to hold a special meeting Mon- 
day to diseuss ways and means of get- 
ting it.” 

“How much does a cottage cost?” 

“We ean get it built for thirty - five 
hundred or four thousand dollars,” said 
Marjorie, a little breathlessly. “ Of course 
the furnishing and equipment are extra.” 

“You ought not to have any trouble 
getting that.” Mrs. Manning seemed 
surprised that the required sum was so 
small. “ They’d let me give it to them, 
wouldn’t they ?” 

“ Oh—would you?” There was a little 
eatch in Marjorie’s throat. 

“T’d love to. That -would be _ buy- 
ing something really worth while. Oh, 
there’s Grace Denslow over there! Do 
you know her? Mrs. Perry Denslow?”’ 
Mrs. Manning nodded and waved her 
hand slightly to some one at a distance. 
“That’s she, standing in the third box. 
Now, she’d like a thing like this. Grace 
is frivolous, like most of us, but she’s a 
good sort, and I’m sure she’d help if I 
asked her. So would Tessie Keeler, and 
Mrs. Teddy Brayton, and Marion Van- 
dorp.” She mentioned, with growing en- 
thusiasm, the names of several women 
prominent in New York society. “Tl 
tell you what T’'ll do. I’m going up to 
Lenox day after to-morrow for two or 
three weeks, but if you can come out to 
luncheon to-morrow I'll get as many of 
these women together as I ean. It’s 
short notice, but I'll make them break 
some of their silly engagements. Then 
you tell them about the scheme, i’ll offer 
to build a cottage, and we’ll see if we 


can’t get them to chip in enough to fur 
nish it and pay the housemother for a 
while. What do you say? Can you come?” 

‘I will come!” cried Marjorie. “ Do 
vou think I wouldn’t break engagements 
for that, too? Page dear, what do you 
think has happened ?” 

Dolliver was suitably impressed when 
he heard the news, and Manning, after 
the situation was explained to him, 
heartily approved his wife’s action, and 
intimated that if by any chance her 
plan failed and her friends proved in- 
different, he would provide the funds 
necessary to furnish and equip the pro 
posed cottage. 

“Hello, Manning! Spellbinding, as 
usual?” some one behind them exclaimed; 
and they turned to find Holden standing 
back of Dolliver’s box, amusedly watch- 
ing them. “No, thanks, Mrs. Dolliver, 
I can’t stop. The fellows ’'m with ar 
going back to town and I’ve got to go 
with them. I hope we'll get there with 
whole bones! Tom Jerrold’s driving, and 
Phaethon was a model of caution in com- 
parison.” He shook hands with the Dol- 
livers, nodded to Manning, and rejoined 
his friends, with whom, a few minutes 
later, they saw him swinging across the 
field. 

It was perhaps a quarter of an hour 
after this that Manning looked at his 
watch, uttered an exclamation, and said 
to his wife: 

“By Jove, we’ve no time to lose, my 
dear! We’re likely to be late as it is. 
I'll go ahead and order the ear, and 
perhaps Mr. Dolliver will bring you 
down ?” 

“Gladly,” said Page. “We'll all go 
down, for it’s high time we were starting 
home also.” 

Manning hurried away, and as the rest 
followed more slowly his wife explained 
that they were to dine in town that night, 
and had first to go to a hotel to dress, 
whither servants had preceded them with 
their luggage. When they reached the 
spot where Manning had promised to 
meet them he was not in sight, and they 
were beginning to wonder whether they 
had mistaken the rendezvous when they 
saw him coming toward them, frowning 
anxiously. 

“<Here’s a state of things!’” he 
quoted as he approached, laughing, but 





THEY HAD PLANNED A COZY LITTLE DINNER 


with the pucker still between his brows. 
“That idiot, Jerrold, 
somehow to back his ear into ours 
took it and put it entirely out 
commission for the present.” 

“Pui of 
His?” asked Page. 

“No! I wish he had! Careless dare- 
devil! He got off with a little scratched 
paint and a bent mud - guard, 
but it will take two 
ours into condition to run at 
turned to his wife, adding: 


Tom managed 
as he 
out, of 


whose car out commission ? 


Taylor 
to put 
all.” He 
“ Taylor tele- 
phoned home for the other car, but they 
say your mother has it out, and nobody 
she’ll return. Meanwhile, 
have a dinner engagement in town, 
and we’ve just missed a train. Mr. Dol- 
liver, I hate to impose upon you, but 
would it—” 

“T was about to say,” interrupted Page, 
“that I’m sorry you’ve had an accident, 
but it will at least give us the pleasure 
of taking you in to town.” 

“T’m afraid it may put you to some 
inconvenience. 


hours 


says, 


knows when 


we 


Are you sure you were 
going in to town?” hesitated the other 
man. 


lang libelyews ant oO 


ROUSSEAU’'S, AND NOW WE'RE SPOILING IT" 


de No, the vy were not ‘“ eried his wife. 
“They had planne da little téte-a- 
téte Mrs. Dol- 


COZY 


dinner at Rousseau’s. 


liver told me so, and now we're spoiling 


it! Can’t we get 
“That’s of consequence 
Marjorie made haste to say. 
at 
we're 


a car somewhere ?” 

at all,” 
“We ean 
of 
going to take you to town. 


dine Rousseau’s 


any night, and 


course 
You formal din- 
ner engagement just because we had ex- 


mustn’t fail to keep a 


pected to go to a little country inn. For- 
free 
Hurry and get the 
that 


tunately, we have no guests and are 
to change our plans. 
How 


Page. 


here !” 


car, lucky we were 
“You're pulling us out of a very awk- 
ward Mrs. Dolliver, and you 
shall have that dinner at Rousseau’s yet 
with us, if you will,” Manning thanked 
her. 


situation, 


“We little thought, when we were 
discussing your hospitalities this after- 
noon, that should throw ourselves 
upon your generosity within two hours!” 
So the Dollivers took the Mannings 
in to town and deposited them at the 
door of their very expensive hotel, with 
ample time before their dinner-hour. 


we 
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“T’m going West to-morrow, to be 
away for a week or two,” said Manning, 
as he shook hands with Page at parting, 
“and my wife’s going up to the Berk- 
shires. But we shall look you up as soon 
as we get back—and don’t forget that 
you're to dine with us at Rousseau’s,” 
he added, turning to Marjorie, “as well 
as on many other occasions, I hope. We 
don’t want to lose touch with you.” 

“ Meanwhile, you'll come out to Great 
Neck to-morrow,” said Mrs. Manning. 
“Tl expect you at one, and I'll get as 
many of those women as I can to meet 
you, so we can get the thing started, 
anyway, even if we have to leave the 
final arrangements until I return.” 

“Oh, Page!” sighed Marjorie, as they 
drove away. “Isn’t that the most hea- 
venly luck! Think of just stumbling 
into the Horace Mannings and having 
a cottage, all furnished and free of debt, 
thrust into one’s hands, so to speak! 
Won’t the girls be delighted? Ill have 
to break a luncheon engagement with 
Mrs. Derby to-morrow, but she won’t 
care, because she’s chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, and she’ll be per- 
fectly jubilant when I tell her about 
Mrs. Manning’s cottage. Isn’t it won- 
derful ?” ; 

“Tt will be—if you get it,” said Dol- 
liver. There was a moment of silence, 
and then Marjorie asked, in a curious, 
thoughtful tone: 

“Why do you say that?” 

“T don’t know. For no particular 
reason, only—it seemed too easy, some- 
how. It didn’t seem quite real.” 

“ That’s funny,” she said, slowly. “ Be- 
cause every now and then I felt that way, 
too. I wonder why? For it ts real, you 
know. It must be!” 

“Yes, I suppose so—unless they forget 
it overnight.” 

“Page! What a dreadful thing to say 

or to think! Surely you don’t mean 
that! You don’t think they’re that sort!” 

“No, I don’t quite mean any of these 
things I’m saying. But, after all, they 
might be that sort, you know,” he rea- 
soned. “He’s a little too fluent to be 
wholly convincing, though I dare say it’s 
just his manner; and she—well, she’s a 
trifle ebullient —effervescent—isn’t she? 
And that sort of thing—that facility 
of emotion and expression — sometimes 
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works both ways, you know. You never 
ean tell. They might forget as easily 
as they were interested.” 

“Y-yes. But we said when we first 
saw them, you remember, that they 
weren't quite—not quite our sort. Of 
course, one realizes that all the time. 
But that doesn’t necessarily mean that 
they are insincere and—and horrid, or 
that they’re not perfectly nice people, 
does it? You know, Page, I sometimes 
wonder whether all these things that have 
happened to us, all these misunderstand- 
ings and disappointments when we've 
tried to be nice to people, haven’t made 
us a little—just a litthe—suspicious and 
pessimistic, and afraid to trust people?” 
At this, Page laughed whole-heartedly. 

“ Well, not so you’d notice it!” he said. 
“We're just as childlike and trusting as 
we were when we began this game, and 
IT for one am glad of it. I hope we'll 
stay so! Who cares if somebody does 
misconstrue our amiable motives now 
and then? We enjoy cherishing them, 
just the same. And in the main people 
are decent and honest and kindly, by 
Jupiter!” 

*“And this afternoon proved it,” sup- 
plemented Marjorie. “I didn’t ask her 
for anything, you know—in fact, I quite 
forgot for the moment how rich she was, 
and just talked about the League for 
sheer love of it; and then, entirely of 
her own accord, she offered to build the 
cottage.” 

“ Rather a contrast to Mrs. Titus’s at- 
titude, wasn’t it?” 

“That’s the reason!” triumphantly an- 
nounced Marjorie. “I’ve got it now! 
That’s what’s been the matter with us 
all the afternoon, Page! We've asso- 
ciated with hippopotami and salt mack- 
erel until warm, sentimental, enthusiastic 
humans don’t seem real to us, and we 
suspect their motives just as people are 
always suspecting ours. After all, why 
shouldn’t the Mannings act on impulse 
just as sincerely as we do?” 

“No reason at all why they shouldn’t, 
love, and let’s hope they do. But I have 
what is vulgarly called a hunch that Mrs. 
Manning will recall her luncheon in- 
vitation either by mail or telephone in 
the morning.” 

“Well, she won’t! You'll see, you 
cynic!” retorted Marjorie. 
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Late the Dolliver 
called to the telephone, and 
voice said: 

“Here I go! Off for Great Neck, with 
all my hopes intact!” 

“ No word from the lady ?”’ 

“ None.” 

“ Good-by, then, and good luck!” 

“ Good luck!” she called back, happily. 
“Perhaps I'll return with the cottage in 
my pocket !” 


next ftorenoon was 


his wife’s 


There was no suggestion of triumphal 


rejoicing in her manner, however, when 
she whirled into Dolliver’s office a few 
hours later, though her movements were 
quick, her eyes brilliant, and bright spots 
of color stained her cheeks. 

“Well, how about it?” asked her hus- 
first only that she 
was looking unusually attractive. Then, 
quickly, he added, “ What’s the matter, 
dear? What’s happened ?” 

“T don’t know 
in a stifled tone. 
you 


band, observing at 


exactly,” she replied, 
“Page, I want to see 
alone, please. I want to tell you— 


alone.” 


RACE 


MANNING " 


He led the 
closed the door, gently pushed her into a 
chair, and asked: 


her into vacant office, 


“Now what is it, dearest?” 

“Page, | that 
house—to the Manning place 

“ Yes.” 

“T got a cab at Great Neck and drove 
out.” 

‘Fea.’ 

“And when I got there I gave my 
ecard to the butler, and he said Mrs. Man- 
ning was engaged 

“ What ?” 

‘T knew that must be a mistake, so I 
told him I had an appointment with her 

-that she expected me—and he went 
away. Presently he eame back, saying 
that Mrs. Manning thought there must 
be some misunderstanding, as she didn’t 
Then I knew there was 
something wrong, but I intended to find 
out what it told him I had 
come from New York by appointment to 
see Mrs. Manning on business, but that 
if she was occupied with something else 


went out to woman’s 


and could see no one.” 


know my name, 


was, so I 
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I would detain her only a moment. He 
went away again, and when he came back 
he said she’d see me if I would wait a 
little while. After a jong time a woman 
came in—a tall, crisp, cool woman, who 
looked at me as if I had things to sell, 
and said, in a polite, businesslike tone: 
* Good morning. Y ou’re Mrs. Dolliver?’ 
‘Yes,’ I said. Then she waited for me 
to go on, and I said: ‘I asked to see 
Mrs. Manning personally.” ‘I am Mrs. 
Manning.” ‘Oh, I want to see Mrs. 
Horace Manning.’ ‘I am Mrs. Horace 
Manning.’ And, Page, I had never seen 
the woman before! I asked if there was 
another Mrs. Manning in Great Neck, and 
she said not to her knowledge. Then 
I began to blush and stammer, and tried 
to explain, and she got cooler and more 
remote every minute. I told her we had 
a box yesterday at the aviation-field, next 
a man who said he was Mr. Horace Man- 
ning and lived at Great Neck, and that 
his wife had become interested in a 
charity with which I was connected, and 
had asked me to take luncheon with her 
to-day at Great Neck, to meet some of 
her friends and tell them about it. She 
said that was very extraordinary, as her 
husband was in Canada and could not 
possibly have been at the aviation-field, 
and that certainly she had not been 
there.” 

“Do you mean that she doubted your 
word ?” 

“N-no, she didn’t say so. She was 
perfectly courteous. She just said it was 
very extraordinary, as if it didn’t con- 
cern her at all, and waited for me to 
go on. Well, of course I could only say 
that I was very sorry indeed to have 
disturbed her, but that I had no way 
of knowing that the lady I met yester- 
day was not Mrs. Horace Manning when 
she said she was, and prepare to take 
my leave. Then she did thaw a littlh— 
I think she thought at first that the 
whole thing was a ruse to secure an in- 
terview with her for some reason or 
other—and she asked a lot of questions 
about the other Mannings, and seemed 
very much puzzled, but I think she was 
chiefly trying to discover whether I was 
suffering from a mild hallucination or 
was just a plain liar. ... Well, it did look 
queer, you know, my appearing at her 
house at one o’clock and insisting that 








I had been invited there to luncheon 
She finally asked, with a sharp, expectant 
sort of expression in her eyes, what the 
charity was in which | had tried to in 
terest the other Mrs. Manning; but | 
didn’t intend to be mistaken for a lying 
beggar, at any rate, and I said I had 
made no attempt to interest the lady, 
who had voluntarily offered to help an 
organization of which I had chanced to 
speak. Then I’m sure she thought I was 
a little wrong in my head, and she was 
very gentle and nice, and said she was 
sorry I was disappointed, and didn’t | 
think I’d better go directly home now, 
without making any further effort to 
find the other Mrs. Manning, and I said 
I certainly did. She wanted to give me 
some luncheon, too, but of* course I 
couldn’t accept that. I had sent away 
my cab, so I had to walk to the station, 
and it’s three miles or more, and—oh, 
Page, I’m so tired! What do you suppos« 
it all means?” 

“Means? Why, it means that we've 
been done again!” hotly exelaimed Dol- 
liver. “ Whoever those people were, they 
were not the Mannings—” 

“But they were, Page! At least, he 
was. Don’t you remember that Mr. 
Holden said, ‘Hello, Manning!’ when 
he came up?” 

“By George, so he did! He must 
know him !” Dolliver reached for the 
telephone receiver on the desk near him 
and asked to be connected with Holden’s 
office. 

“And there isn’t going to be any 
cottage, after all!” mourned Marjorie. 
“Mrs. Derby and the girls will be so 
disappointed! And my explanation is 
going to sound so lame and foolish! But 
it must have been Mr. Manning, Page. 
He knew Mr. Holden—and he spoke of 
Mr. Cole. But who was the woman ?” 

“Give it up!” briefly replied her hus- 
band, and waited. Holden’s office an- 
swered that Holden had gone out, but was 
expected to return at any moment. 

“Ask him to call up Mr. Dolliver at 
once when he comes in,” said Page. “ Or, 
better. if he has time, ask him to step 
over here a moment. Say that Mrs. Dol- 
liver would like to see him.” Then he 
ealled up Franklin Cole. “ Hello, Cole! 
This is Dolliver. How well do you know 
Horace Manning?” 


THE DOLLIVERS DINE OUT 


“Horace Manning? Don’t know him 
at all,” was the reply. 

“You don’t know him at all!” 

“No. Why?” 

“We sat 
tion-field said he 
Horace Manning, that he knew yo 
well, that 
had him 


about 


next a the 


yesterday 


man out at avia 


who was 
very 
and 


told 


you 
all 
the kidnap- 
affair. Ile 
-< tolden 


Dolliver,’ 


ping 
called 
Rule 


hailed me 


me 
and 
as a friend 
and a brother’ on 
your account.” 

did 
for ?” 
asked Cole, laughing. 

‘Not a thing. 
Y es, by Jove, he did! 
We 


his 


“How much 


he touch you 


brought him and 
wife back to 
town.” 

“T’ll bet you did!” 
Cole. ‘But it 
wasn’t Manning.” 

“That’s the 
part of it. It was 
Holden 
came along while we 
there called 


said 
queer 
Manning. 


and 
him by name.” 

“The deuce he 
did! And he said he 
knew me?” 

“Said he knew you well.” 

“Well, all I that 
have dreamed it. far as | 
never life. 


sat 


he 
know, I 


What 


say is 
As 
Manning in 
does Holden say about it?” 

“JT don’t know. He isn’t in his office 
now, and I’ve just learned that there’s a 
screw loose somewhere.” 

- Well, 


my name, 


ean must 


saw my 


I don’t understand his use of 
What’s the rest of the story ?” 

“T don’t know yet, but there are more 
things about it than your part of it that 
I don’t understand.” 

A few minutes later Holden came i 
and Dolliver asked: 

“Who were the people in the box : 
joining ours yesterday ?” 

“The Mannings?” 

“Tt was Manning, then!” 

“T thought you knew them.” 

“No; he introduced himself to 


** MAY | TELEPHONE MRS. HOLDEN THAT YO! 


997 
wai 


but he 


one or 


out there, 


had 
things occurred 
that rather sig- 
You’re sure it was Manning?” 
Of I’m I’ve 
known Charlie Manning life. 
Went to school with him.” 


eard, and 


have 


no 
well, two 


since to make seem 
nificant. 


“Sure? sure ! 


all 


course 


my 


ARE DINING WITH US TO-NIGHT?” 


“ Charlie Oh—TI see!” 
“See what?” puzzled Holden, and then 
laugh. “Good Lord, Dol- 
didn’t think Horace 
Manning, did you?” 

‘IT had 
the 
rapidly. 

a: Why, he said he 
ning!” eried Marjorie. 

“ N-no, think of it, I don’t 
remember that he did, dear,” slowly said 
her husband. “ He name 
Manning, and left infer the rest 
from his casual allusions to his place in 
Great Neck, and his kennels in West- 
chester, and his camp in the Adirondacks 

or perhaps your Manning all 


Manning! 


he 


liver, 


began to 


you he was 


think so,” 


thinking 


some reason to 


was reply. Page was 


Horace Man- 


was 
come to 


said his was 


us to 


owns 
these things, too?” 
“ Owns growled Holden. 


“He never owned any more earth than 


nothing!” 
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it takes to make a clay pipe, and he 
generally stole that!” 

“Who is he, anyway?” inquired Dol- 
liver. 

“Charlie Manning,” said Holden, “ is 
the son of a minister in my home town. 
Versatile, clever, fluent of speech, as you 
probably discovered p 

“We did,” said Dolliver, dryly. 

“He has an inborn repugnance to real 
work, but his imagination is prolific, and 
he has a facility in lying that I have 
never seen equaled. He’d rather put 
over a good story than make a hundred 
dollars, and he actually makes ’em so 
plausible that he almost believes ’em 
himself !” 

- What does he do for a living ” 

“He’s done a little of everything re- 
quiring talk. He has sold books and real 
estate and wildeat stocks. At one time 
he was connected with an advertising 
agency, and now he’s picking up a more 
or less precarious subsistence by solicit- 
ing life insurance. He married a sharp 
little Irish school-teacher, whom I’ve nev- 
er met—you may have noticed yesterday 
that our relations are not exactly cordial, 

who is reported to be as clever and as 
unserupulous as he is, and I suppose 
they may be said, in the truest sense, to 
live by their wits. When going’s hard, 
they camp around in second-class board- 
ing-houses, and when they manage some- 
how to rake in a winning, they pose as 
plutocrats and spend it all in high liv- 
ing—witness their having a box at that 





show yesterday! Charlie must have had 
as much as fifty dollars all at once.” 

“Then it wasn’t his car you damaged 
yesterday?” Marjorie inquired. 

“What's that?’ 

“Did your friend Jerrold back his car 
into another one yesterday and put it out 
of business?” asked Page. 

“No! We had no mishap at all. 
What’s the story?” 

They told it to him from the begin- 
ning. When they came to the incident 
of the damaged car, he exclaimed: 

“Hold on! Ive got it! That’s like 
his infernal cheek! [ve got the whole 
thing, by jiminy, and the drinks are 
on me! Were the Mannings in that box 
from the time the show opened?” 

“No; they came in very late. Said 
they’d been with some friends, didn’t 
they?” Marjorie nodded. 

“That’s it! After I met you the first 
time, down in the field, one of the fel- 
lows I was with asked who you were, and, 
as they all know Cole, I told that kid- 
napping story. I remember now that 
Manning had joined the group for a 
moment, and of course heard the yarn. 
The box next you happened to be vacant, 
and when there was little chance left of 
selling it, the Mannings probably bribed 
an usher to let them use it, incidentally 
opened conversation with you, sprung the 
story, and—as I said, the drinks—and 
the dinner—are on me! Mrs. Dolliver, 
may I telephone Mrs. Holden that you are 
dining with us to-night at Rouseau’s?” 


Cold 


Light 


BY FRANCOIS DUSSAUD, Sc.D. 


In producing the most efficient artificial light known, only about five per cent. of the 


energy in the coal pile reaches us. 


late Dr. Samuel P. Langley tested 


Nature is much more efficient. 
the efficiency 
were repeated not so long ago, by Drs. Ives and Coblentz. 


Many years ago the 
firefly. His experiments 
As a result of these studies, 


of the 


we know that the firefly’s efficiency is about 96.5 per cent.; in other words, that its light 


is well-nigh cold. Less than four per 


cent, is wasted in the form of heat. 


M. Dussaud has achieved a noteworthy result in enabling the physicist to give us a 


light which will be both cheap and agreeable. 


Dussaud is produced at an unusually high 
produce it. 


Paradoxically enough the cold light of 
filament temperature. Heat is necessary to 


Because he has devised a very simple and ingenious method of prevent- 


ing the dissipation of that heat into space, Dussaud’s light may be popularly regarded 


as cold. 


OLD light enjoys five principal ad- 
vantages over ordinary light. In 
the first place there is no danger 
of it burning or setting anything on fire. 
Concentrating lenses and reflectors are 
employed, with the result that the lamps 
consume a hundred times less current 
than any other electric light of the same 
illuminating power. Again, it can be 
produced by any kind of electric system. 
Fourthly, if you cannot use the city elec- 
tricity, a tiny battery or an inexpensive 
ocket accumulator will do, or you can 
btain sufficient motive power from the 
itechen faucet, a gas-burner, or a petro- 
leum lamp; and if all these means fail, 
the foot or any small animal—a squirrel 
in a turning-cage, for instance—will fur- 
nish all the needed motive power, for, as 
has just been stated, this lamp requires 
a hundred times less current than the 
ordinary electric lamp. The fifth and 
final advantage is found in the fact that 
this light contains ultra-violet rays, ob- 
tained for the first time without heat and 
with a hundred times less electricity than 
is required by other methods. The full 
importance of this will be realized when 
it is remembered that these rays are be- 
ing employed more and more every day 
in medicine and chemistry for syntheses, 
sterilization, and germicides. 

Because of these five advantages, cold 
light has so far been employed in the 
following ways: It is very useful in 
projecting lantern slides. Excellent dis- 
solving views, or the sudden appear- 
ance on the sereen of persons or stars, 
can be obtained because of the feeble 

Vor. CXXVII.—No. 758.—-29 


But, strictly speaking, his light is not, of course, absolutely cold. 


current required and the simultaneous 
employment of several lanterns, each 
provided with a very small commutator 
in place of a shutter, until now al- 
ways used for this purpose. Where for- 
merly two lanterns were with difficulty 
brought into action, because the light had 
to be watched and regulated while the 
shutters produced rough and uneven ef- 
fects, you can now, without any trouble, 
have recourse to as many cold-light lan- 
terns as you like, the light requiring no 
regulating, and commutators replacing the 
shutters, the result being that effects are 
produced gradually throughout the whole 
projection with an unprecedented beauty, 
thus realizing a veritable vision of art. 
Furthermore, you can produce colored 
shadow pictures by inserting different 
tinted glass in each lantern; autochrome 
transparencies in natural colors can be 
projected with great brilliancy, and many 
interesting scientific experiments can be 
conducted. 

Thanks to cold light, the art of pro- 
jection is going to be industrialized. 
Henceforth, celluloid films can be em- 
ployed for projecting stationary pictures 
without running any risk of setting the 
films on fire or causing them to shrivel 
up, which would be the case if ordinary 
light were used. In this way glass nega- 
tives, which are so refractory to mechani- 
eal production, can be done away with. 
These celluloid negatives are cut in long 
strips perforated along the edges in such 
a way that they can be printed off by 
means of an automatic rotative machine. 
One man can run a machine that will 
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print 25,000 of these films in a day. If 
transparency is employed, these tiny pho- 
tographs will produce pictures of from 
two to three yards in length even in big 
halls more than fifty yards long. With 
sixty cents’ worth of films you can photo- 
graph in an hour three hundred pages of 
a book or three hundred pictures or docu- 
ments. In this way the archives of the 
different nations could be photographed 
and an exchange be made of these pre- 
cious records, or reproductions of the 
files of newspapers could be kept during 
centuries without any space of conse- 
quence being required, for a year’s edi- 
tion of the Figaro, for instance, would be 
the size of a match, and its issues during 
a quarter of a century could be put in a 
cigarette-case. Something of this kind 
has been seen in the matter of carrier- 
pigeons, with their microscopic messages 
on films; but until the discovery of cold 
light these microscopic negatives could 
not be projected enlarged on the screen 
without running the risk of fire. Hence 
it is that we may predict that projections 
of this kind will be the libraries and the 
museums of the future, especially if in- 
stantaneous photography in natural colors 
is utilized. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that a number of libraries in some 
of the large European cities have just 
decided to make exchanges of this kind 
between one another. Such an exchange 
eould not be made under the old methods, 
for whereas by the use of cold light a 
dozen volumes of three hundred pages 
each can be carried in one’s vest pocket, 
a dozen men would be required to trans- 
port these same volumes if their pages 
were reproduced on glass negatives. 

By using two lanterns, one projecting 
the map of a country and the other its 
landscapes, you can obtain panoramic 
views which are quite free from any 
trepidation, while these perforated films 
make it possible for one instrument to 
be used in turn for the taking of views, 
printing positives, and projecting them. 
Enlargements can also be made by this 
same instrument. Microscopic prepara- 
tions, enlarged ten million times, are pro- 
jected without serious loss in definition, 
and scientific experiments in general can 
be projected without the slightest difficulty 
on a scale of more than four yards square. 
By adding to the instrument a simple 





clock-work mechanism, advertising pr 
jections are rolled off automatically. 
This can be done in full daylight, o 
sereens in shop-windows, or out-of-doo1 
on metal screens, on soap-bubbles, on th 
surface of the earth, on smoke, on dust 
confined between two plates of glass, et: 

It will readily be perceived that thes: 
little pocket lanterns, which are so saf; 
that they can be held in the hand, ca 
be used in a variety of ways and will do 
for projection what camera- films hav 
done for photography. In other words, 
the old magic lantern, vastly improved 
by the employment of cold light, will b 
come the handmaid of science and edu- 
cation, and especially an instructor of th: 
masses. Trade will profit by them to dis 
play samples which are dangerous, heavy, 
or clumsy, or which, being fragile or 
ephemeral, will not bear transportation. 
It is also highly probable that amateur 
photographers will be only too glad, under 
these changed conditions, to project their 
negatives of favorite landscapes, familiar 
spots, and family portraits. Just as the 
kodak substituted the film for the glass 
plate in photography, so cold light ren- 
ders it possible to do away in projections 
with the glass plate in favor of films; 
glass again yields to celluloid. 

Opaque bodies — postal-cards, book en- 
gravings, photographs on paper, etc.—are 
projected on the sereen and magnified to 
over four yards square, their colors, re- 
lief, and movement all being faithfully 
reproduced. This kind of projection 
could be utilized for the enlarging of 
photographs and in designing. Tracing- 
paper can be dispensed with and draw- 
ings can be enlarged to any desired size, 
so that the effect of a piece of art-work 
ean be judged in advance. 

It has long been common in the in- 
sectaries of natural-history museums to 
study the ways and customs of these little 
living things which present all our own 
industrial activities. And here cold light 
comes also into play in admirable fash- 
ion. I have been able to project insects 
at work as large as men without killing 
them, which would have happened if th« 
quantity of warm light necessary to pro- 
duce this result had been used. Thus 
several thousand persons can at one and 
the same time follow the daily life, so 
full of keen interest, of the insect world. 
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COLD 


{ think we may predict that some day 
we may, thanks to cold light, take part in 
vatching real insect races, accompanied 
by the usual betting and the exclamations 
of thousands of excited spectators. 
The application of cold light to mov- 
ng-picture shows is of the highest im- 
Hundreds of persons are killed 
very year by the fires occasioned by the 
present system. But with cold light there 
is no danger of this sort. A small, cheap 
imp, whose motive pewer may be a little 
accumulator or a single battery cell, re- 
places the expensive, complicated, and 
imbersome process now in use, and will 
tend, along with Edison’s new kinetophone, 
to make film-plays the school, newspaper, 
ind theater of the future. Furthermore, 
cold light renders possible, in this con- 
nection, two improvements until now 
unknown. the light is 
cold, a film ean be slowed down or even 
entirely stopped, thus fixing on the 
screen the different phases of a move- 
ment and letting the eye repose, with- 
it interrupting the spectacle, at a mo- 
ment when the film represents only 
objects that are stationary. In this last 
se some five or six dollars is economized 
per minute, for more than twenty yards 
* film have to be reeled off ‘in order to 
project during a single minute an object 
" @ person in repose or a landscape. 
Thus is obtained a practical combination 


portance. 


quite Because 


f fixed and moving pictures, which pro- 
most artistic effects. It 
us to work two cinematographs 
projecting alternately in order to avoid 
‘intillation, or projecting simultaneous- 


also en- 


auecees 


ibles 


ly red and green images and reproducing 
natural colors, thus relieving the human 


eye, accustomed to receiving the funda- 


mental colors simultaneously, from all 
physiological fatigue. 

A word now about the application of 
cold light to instantaneous photography. 
The current impressed on the tungsten 
filament-lamps has a voltage 150 per cent. 
greater than that of the current nominal- 
ly employed, but it is applied only at the 
required instant by means of a special 
commutator regulated by the rubber bulb 
of the camera, and the same lamp may be 
used many times. Thus are done away 
with the danger, smoke, odor, and noise 
of the magnesium flash-light. It can be 
used where the present flash-light is not 
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permitted, and you can take as many 
photographs as you like, whereas after 
employing magnesium three or four times 
those in the hall are suffocated by the 
smoke. 

Again, cold light is more photogenic 
than any other light, and is valuable in 
many ways. Thus, with a _ hundred 
watts, photographs in color are obtained. 
Excellent results are also produced by 
beginning with a relatively feeble light 
and augmenting it progressively, which 
does. away with the odd expression tl at 
persons often have when photographed by 
the sudden magnesium flash-light accom- 
panied by its explosion. The photogenic 
power of cold light is four times that of 
the magnesium flash-light—that is to say, 
1,200 candles of cold light produce the 
same results as nearly 5,000 candles of 
magnesium light. And, lastly, photo- 
graphs made with cold light are developed 
much more rapidly in the bath, an im- 
portant consideration in industrial pho- 
tography. 

Cold light is admirable for lighthouse 
purposes. With a tiny battery and an 
ordinary lens you can generate a light so 
simple and so cheap that even a fishing- 
smack ean afford one for signaling. In 
the of variable 
signals, the employment of a commutator 
obviates the need of several lenses and of 
a heavy revolving mechanism, which re- 
quires a solidly constructed lighthouse, 
costly to build and keep up. Thus, for 
example, a of lenses costing, say, 
$10,000, can, by the use of cold light, be 
replaced by a single lens worth about $20. 

Cold light is also useful for military 
purposes, for now every soldier can have 
in | 


case beacon-lights with 


set 


his knapsack the apparatus necessary 
for optic telegraphy. For military and 
naval cold light furnishes 
divergent beams in such a mass that they 
constitute veritable eyes for submarines, 
flying-machines, and balloons of all kinds. 
At experiments made recently in Paris 
in the presence of the Minister of War, 
these search-lights sent forth such power- 
ful streams of light that it was plain they 
could be used successfully for succoring 
the wounded on the battle- field, for 
searching in the ruins of a fire, in mine 
disasters, shipwrecks, etc. The important 
part played by search-lights in the recent 
Balkan War is still fresh in the public 
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mind, and there is every reason to believe 
that their réle will be still greater in 
future conflicts, when, in order to escape 
flying - machine reconnaissances, battles 
will often take place in the night. In 
fact, the Cold Light Works in the Boule- 
vard de Charonne, Paris, are busy at 
this moment manufacturing search-lights 
for the French colonial service, as it has 
been found that instead of eight mules 
now needed to transport a search-light and 
its accessories, one or two mules suffice, 
a fact the importance of which cannot 
be exaggerated from the military point 
of view. 

On the stage, cold light makes it pos- 
sible for one operator to replace all those 
now required —that is, one at each are 
light. By placing side by side these boxes, 
of insignificant size and price, a single 
operator can, without leaving his seat, 
change instantaneously the color of the 
lights at several different points on the 
stage, using, if the city electric system 
cannot be had, a simple storage battery. 

Cold light can be applied in medicine. 
The are or any other light must be held, 
on account of giving out heat, at a dis- 
tance of several centimeters from the 
object to be illuminated, whereas a cold- 
light source can be brought within a few 
millimeters. Now, lighting power being 
in inverse ratio to the square of the dis- 
tance, it results that a source of cold 
light of twenty-five candle-power at a 
distance of five millimeters equals five 
thousand candles of hot light at seven 
centimeters. The hand, brought in con- 
tact with these twenty-five candle-powers 
eontained in a volume of ten eubie milli- 
meters, becomes transparent, the flesh 
and bones taking on the appearance of 
a translucent, whitish - pink body, where 
the blood- vessels stand out in violet 
blue. The human eye can bear these 
luminous rays only for a few seconds 
even when they have passed through the 
thickest part of the hand. Care should 
be taken, therefore, not to withdraw the 
hand during the experiment, as there 
would be considerable danger in hav- 
ing the light strike the eye direct. A 
blood-red hue is spread over the hu- 
man face by this light that has passed 
through the hand, and this hand, thus 
lighted up and made transparent, ren- 
ders possible for the first time a spec- 
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troscopic analysis of the blood circulat- 
ing in a sick person during the differ- 
ent phases of the treatment. This hand 
can be studied under the microscope a: 
though it were a preparation, and can 
be photographed in colors or in black 
on sensitive plates, one for each color; 
that is to say, the flesh appears on on 
plate, the blood-vessels on another, and 
so on. Thus by the aid of colored and 
stereoscopic photography we arrive at 
topographical anatomy. Foreign bodies, 
as, for example, small shot in a wounded 
person in a shooting accident, can now 
be discovered, which could not have been 
three years ago. Such a shot appeared 
as a black speck in the pink flesh between 
two blood-vessels. By a special arrange- 
ment of the apparatus it is possible to 
operate in the thicker parts of the body. 
Thus, in the case of the arm, several 
rectilinear fibers lying very close to- 
gether were distinguished at a distance: 
of five millimeters from the glass. 

Cold light has been perceived by a 
person afflicted with blindness, but pre- 
serving vestiges of sight which had not 
been suspected because of lack of a suf- 
ficiently strong source of light, or be- 
cause this light, on account of its heat, 
could not be brought near enough to the 
eye. This opens up an interesting field 
of study and work. Now it may be pos- 
sible to impart a knowledge of light to 
those born blind but retaining a slight 
trace of vision, or to educate anew those 
rendered sightless by accident. 

The most inflammable substances, ani- 
maleula and plants which cannot sup- 
port the least heat, colors and crys- 
tallizations very susceptible to thermal 
effects, can be lighted up for study or 
research work with an intensity unknown 
to any other method. A letter can be 
read when inclosed in twelve thicknesses 
of envelope. Coins and bank-bills have 
been discovered in a closed pasteboard 
box. Bodies supposed to be devoid of 
color, such as the roots of the lily-of-the- 
valley, with which the experiment was 
made, are found to have as beautiful 
and brilliant hues as precious stones. 

Let us now consider why cold light is 
cold. It is cold because of the applica- 
tion which I have made to the incan- 
descent electric Jamp of the principle of 
repose. By cutting off the current from 
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the tungsten filaments successively and 
allowing them to rest, so to speak, I 
have obtained these two results: I have 
made it possible for the heat produced 
by the ineandescence of the filament 
to dissipate during periods of rest which 
succeed one another at short intervals, 
and I have greatly mecreased the num- 
ber of volts passing into the lamp with- 
out destroying the filament because of 
the periods of repose. Now, the more 
volts you pass into a lamp, the more 
light it gives and the less electricity 
it needs to produce a given amount of 
light. Consequently, by applying to 
lamps the principle of repose, I have 
ebtained a new light characterized not 
only by its being cold, but also by the 
feeble amount of electric energy needed 
to produce it, since it requires a hundred 
times less current than the ordinary elee- 
tric lamp, and is furthermore character- 
ized by its containing cold ultra-violet 
rays requiring also a hundred times less 
electricity than the hot ultra-violet rays 
obtained by the usual method. 

I have tested this rest principle in 
three different ways, and in each case 
I have obtained cold light. In the first 
process I have recourse to a unique 
luminous source, as, for instance, a per- 
fectly empty lamp in which a specially 
prepared metal filament is coiled in such 
a way as to constitute a real point 
of light. The lamp’s rest is obtained 
by periodic and automatic interrup- 
tion of the alimentary electric current 
by means of a commutator. This sys- 
tem can be used for moving pictures, 
instantaneous photography in dark places 
without the employment of magnesium 
for flash-light beacons, military optic 
telegraphy, and for illuminating the 
members of the human body, as described. 
In the second process I employ several 
luminous sources, as, for example, several 
lamps like the one just mentioned, which 
are attached to a revolving disk. The 
repose of the lamps is obtained by the 
periodic and automatic interruption of 
the alimentary electric current, the lamps 
in turn lighting intermittently as the 
disk brings each one round to the same 
point. This system is used for projec- 
tions of various kinds. The third process 
differs from the one just mentioned in 
that the lamps have a continuous and 
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not an intermittent movement. This 
system is best for electric advertising and 
the theatrical stage. 

The originality of these processes has 
been recognized by patents, and especial- 
ly by German patents. I may be per- 
mitted to call attention to the fact that 
this principle of rest as applied to light, 
and the different ways of applying it, 
were admitted, without a single objection 
being raised, by the German J’atent Of- 
fice, whose means of investigation are the 
most complete in the world. More than 
a year was spent in trying to discover 
possible anterior or analogous cases. But 
not one could be found, probably a 
unique instance of this kind in the pat- 
enting of a new scientific principle. 

Let me now describe briefly how I came 
to discover cold light. The very general 
belief that every source of energy must 
have moments of rest in order to work 
satisfactorily led me to make the three 
experiments with lamps, as just men- 
tioned, and thus revealed the laws of 
cold light. This conviction of the neces- 
sity of a period of repose for everything 
that exists—matter as well as animal 
organisms —is most ancient and wide- 
spread. The early Hebrews held that the 
seventh-day rest is needed not only by 
man, but also by Nature, which observes 
it. We know that even the heart snatches 
moments of quiescence between beats, 
and hence it can work so long and so 
untiringly. In order to examine in a 
general way this idea of necessary and 
universal repose, I made a series of ex- 
periments, extending from 1909 to 1911, 
on different forms of energy — motion, 
light, heat, sound, electric waves, ete. 
Some of the principal results of these 
researches into cold light were laid be- 
fore the Paris Academy of Sciences by 
M. Edouard Branly, Member of the In- 
stitute, on March 13 and June 26, 1911. 

We might compare the action cf these 
lamps for the production of cold light 
to the work of a body of laborers who, 
without overtaxing themselves, would 
accomplish a maximum of exertion with 
intervals of repose between each effort, 
the number of workmen being such that 
one would always be at the task, so that 
the labor would be continuous. We 
would then have a scientific exposition 
of this principle of repose brought to 
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bear on the social aspect of the question, 
which is an important one. We might 
also institute a comparison with what is 
done in the case of draught-horses, pack- 
horses, steel springs, ete. Thus, before 
animal traction gave way to motor trac- 
tion, the Paris omnibus horses worked 
only five days out of the seven; and it 
has thus been found by experience that 
the main-springs of a watch work better 
when there are two alternating. The 
breakdown of cables would occur less 
frequently if two were used, one resting 
while the other is working. The reason 
for this is that the rest is as necessary 
in matter as in animal life, in order 
that it may recover its molecular equi- 
librium; moreover, matter also seems to 
suffer when not afforded repose, abused 
Nature sometimes taking revenge, the 
poet tells us, by a sudden bursting forth 
that sweeps away hecatombs of human 
lives: 

“Diseased Nature oftentimes breaks forth 

In strange eruptions.” 


And finally, let me say a word as to 
why I tried to discover cold light. I did 
so because another very ancient and wide- 
spread belief considered light as the 
source of all life, the idea of eternal light 
being associated with that of endless life; 
and at the same time this belief regarded 
fire—that is, the idea of elevated heat— 
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as being associated with the idea of 
eternal annihilation. Here there seemed 
to me to be a philosophical contradiction, 
which I would like to dissipate scien- 
tifically, and this, I think, I have suc- 
ceeded in doing. I set out to prove that 
light could be concentrated in large 
quantity on a given point and for a long 
time without creating great heat and 
consequent destruction. Here was an 
unknown and an unexpected fact. I 
could watch germinating seeds, placed 
between a source of moderate heat and a 
source of cold light, turn away from the 
heat and lean toward the light, and I 
could perceive certain substances ap- 
parently dead awaken to a new and un- 
looked-for life under the influence of 
this vivifying cold light. None of my 
other scientific experiences ever moved 
me so profoundly. It would seem as 
though we were standing on the threshold 
of the Great Mystery, where Science 
and Reason stop short, for here we have 
intense light, freed from deadly heat, 
and existing in an unknown medium 
whence life will come forth some day. 
If such light once existed only to dis- 
appear, man has now found it again and 
reproduced it in his laboratories, where, 
drawing inspiration from Nature, he may 
perhaps at moments entertain the hope 
of resolving certain grand problems that 
Nature has resolved. 











The Coryston Family 


A NOVEL 


BY MRS. 
CHAPTER V 
ADY CORYSTON’S quarters at Co- 
ryston Place were not quite so 
devoid of all the lighter touches 
as her London sitting-room. Tae view 
from the windows of the formal garden 
outside, with its rows of white statues, 
leading to a winding lake, and park- 
like slopes beyond it, was certainly cheer- 
ful. Coryston particularly disliked it, 
and had many ribald things to say about 
the statues, which in his mad under- 
graduate days he had more than once 
adorned with caps of liberty, pipes, 
mustaches, and similar impertinences. 
3ut most people were attracted by the 
hard brightness of the outlook; and of 
light and sunshine—on sunny days— 
there was, at any rate, no lack. Marcia 
had recently chosen a new chintz for the 
chairs and sofas, and one small group of 
photographs, on a table beside the fire- 
place, were allowed to remind the spec- 
tator that the owner of the room had 
once been a young mother, with a ma- 
ternal pride in a bunch of fine children. 
Here were Coryston, aged nine, on pony- 
back, pompously showing off; James, 
dreamily affable, already a personage at 
seven; Arthur, fondling a cricket - bat, 
with a stiff mouth, hastily closed — by 
order—on its natural grin; and Marcia, 
frowning and pouting, in fancy dress as 
“The Strawberry Girl,” just emerging, 
it seemed, from one battle- royal with 
her nurse, and about to plunge into an- 
other. 

Lady Coryston had just entered the 
room. She was alone, and she carried 
a pile of letters, which she put down on 
the central writing-table. Then she went 
to one of the windows, which on this 
May day was open, and stood looking 
out, one long, mittened hand resting 
vaguely on the table that held the photo- 


graphs. A commanding figure! She 
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was in black, carrying her only orna- 
ment, an embossed silver girdle 
chatelaine, the gift of 
their first year of 
paused, motionless, in the clear sun- 
shine, her great height and her great 
thinness and flatness brought out with 
emphasis the masculine carriage of the 
shoulders, and the strong markings of 
the face. In this moment of solitude, 
however, the mistress of Coryston Place 
and of the great domain on which she 
looked allowed herself an expression 
which was scarcely that of an autocrat— 
at any rate, of an autocrat at ease. 

She was thinking of Coryston; and 
Coryston was giving her a good deal to 
think about. Of course she had expected 


and 
her husband in 


marriage. As she 


annoyance, but searcely such annoyance 


was now bent 
At bottom she had al- 
ways reckoned on her position as mother 
and woman. Coryston might threaten, 
but that he should actually carry out 
such iniquities as he was now engaged 
on had been —she owned — beyond her 
calculations. 

For she had come down to find the 
whole neighborhood in:a ferment, and 
many pleasant illusions, in the shelter 
of which she had walked for years, both 
before and since her husband’s death, 
questioned at least, and cracking, if not 
shattered. That the Corystons were 
model landlords, that they enjoyed a 
feudal popularity among their tenants 
and laborers, was for Lady Coryston one 
of the axioms on which life was based. 
She despised people who. starved their 
estates, let their repairs go, and squeezed 
the last farthing out of their tenants. 
Nor had she any sympathy with people 
who owned insanitary cottages. It had 
been her fond belief that she at least 
possessed none. And now here was Co- 
ryston, her eldest son, camped in the 


as Coryston, it seemed, 


on causing her. 
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very midst of her property, not as her 
friend and support, but as her enemy 
and critic; poking his nose into every 
corner of the estates, taken in by every 
ridiculous complaint, preaching Social- 
ism at full blast to the laborers, and 
Land Acts to the farmers, stirring up the 
Nonconformists to such anties as the 
Baptists had lately been playing on Sun- 
days at her gates; discovering bad cot- 
tages where none were known to exist; 
and in general holding up his mother 
to blame and criticism, which, as Lady 
Coryston most truly, sincerely, indignant- 
ly felt, was wholly undeserved. 

This, then, was the “game” that Co- 
ryston had warned her of. He was 
actually playing it; though she had 
never believed for one moment that he 
would ever do so. How was she to meet 
it? With firmness, no doubt, and dig- 
nity. As to the firmness she had no 
fears; it was the dignity she was anx- 
ious about. 

Lady Coryston was a woman of con- 
science; although no doubt she had long 
ago harnessed her will to her conscience, 
which revolved—sometimes heavily—in 
the rear. Still, there the conscience was, 
and periodically she had to take account 
of it. Periodically it made her uncom- 
fortable on the subject of her eldest son. 
Periodically it forced her to ask herself— 
as in this reverie by the window—‘ How 
is it that, bit by bit and year by year, he 
and I have drifted to this pass? Who 
began it? Is it in any sense my fault?” 

How was it, in the first place, that 
neither she nor his father had ever had 
any real influence over this incorrigible 
spirit; that even in Corry’s childish days, 
when his parents had him at their mercy, 
they might punish and thwart and dis- 
tress him, but could never really con- 
quer him? Lady Coryston could recall 
struggles with her son, whether at home 
or at school, which turned her sick to 
think of. 

Corry, for instance, at his preparatory 
school, taking a loathing to his head 
master, demanding to be withdrawn, and 
stubbornly refusing to say why; the mas- 
ter’s authority upheld by Corry’s par- 
ents; vindictive punishment; followed 
by sudden illness on the boy’s part in 
the midst of the commotion, and his re- 
turn home, white-faced, silent, indomi- 


table. It made her shiver to remember 
how he had refused to be nursed by her 
or by any one but the old housekeeper 
at Coryston; how for weeks he had 
searcely spoken to his father or mother. 
Then had come the lad’s justification— 
a hideous cruelty charge against the head 
master; and on a quasi-apology from his 
father Corry had consented to forgive 
his parents. 

And again—at Cambridge—another 
recollection clutched at memory: Corry, 
taking up the case of a youth who had 
been sent down, according to him, un- 
justly — furious attacks on the college 
authorities—rioting in college—ending, 
of course, in the summary sending down 
of Coryston also. She and his father 
in their annoyance and disappointment 
had refused to listen to his explana- 
tions, to let him defend ‘himself indeed 
at all. His mother could see still Cor- 
ry’s strange, hostile look at her, on his 
first arrival at home, as much as to say, 
“Nothing to expect from you!” She 
could still hear the hall door closing 
behind.him as he went off on wander- 
ings abroad and in the East for what 
proved to be an absence of three years. 

Yet there were some things she could 
remember on the other side, dating also 
from Corry’s Cambridge years. When her 
old father died, one Easter vacation, and 
she, who was deeply attached to him, had 
arrived at Coryston after the funeral, 
worn out by misery and grief, there, sud- 
denly, were Corry’s arms open to her, 
and his—almost timid—kiss on her 
cheek. The thought of those few weeks 
when he had been so tender to her, and 
she had been too tired and sad for any- 
thing except to lie still and accept the 
kindness of her husband and sons, was 
embittered to her by the remembrance 
of all the fierce jars which had come 
after; but at the moment they were 
haleyon days. As she thought of them 
now beside the open window she was 
suddenly aware of a catch in the throat, 
which she must instantly restrain. It 
was really too late for any such melting 
between herself and Corry! 

As to the scene which had taken place 
in the drawing-room of the St. James’s 
Square house on Coryston’s hurried re- 
turn home after his father’s death, and 
the explanation to him of the terms of 
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his father’s will, she had expected it, 
and had prepared for it. But it had been 
none the less a terrible experience. The 
fierceness of Corry’s anger had been in- 
deed quietly expressed—he had evident- 
ly schooled himself; but the words and 
phrases used by him had bitten into her 
mind. His wrath had taken the form 
of a long summing up of the relations 
between himself and her since his boy- 
hood, of a final scornful attack on her 
supposed “principles,” and a denuncia- 
tion of her love of power—unjustified, 
unwarranted power—as the cause of all 
the unhappiness in their family life. 
He had not said it in so many words, 
but knew very well that what he 
meant “You have refused to be 
the normal woman, and you have neither 
mind enough nor knowledge enough to 
justify you. 


she 
was: 


You have sacrificed every- 
thing to polities, and you don’t under- 
stand a single political problem. You 
have ruined your own life and ours for 
a barren intellectualism, and it will 
leave you in the end a lonely and un- 
happy woman.” 

Well, well, she had borne with him— 
she had not broken with him, after all 
that. She would have found a dozen 
ways of improving his position, of giv- 
ing him back his inheritance, if he had 
shown the smallest disposition to meet 
her, to compromise with her. But he 
had gone from extravagance to extrava- 
gance, from outrage to outrage. And 
finally she had gathered up all her 
strength and struck, for the family 
traditions, for the party’s, the country’s 
interests. And of course she had been 


right—she had been abundantly right. 
Drawing herself unconsciously erect, 
she looked out over the wide Coryston 


domain, the undulations of the great 
estate as it stretched northward to the 
hills. Politics! She had been in politics 
from her childhood; she had been ab- 
sorbed in them through all her married 
life; and now, in her later years, she 
was fairly consumed by the passion of 
them, by the determination to win and 
conquer. Not for herself!—so at least 
her thoughts, judges in her own cause, 
vehemently insisted; not for any per- 
sonal motive whatever, but to save the 
country from the break-up of all that 
made England great, from the 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 758.—30 
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sions of a venomous rabble, bent on 
destroying the upper class, the landed 
system, the aristocracy, the church, the 
crown. Woman as she was, she would 
fight revolution to the last; they should 
find her body by the wall when and if 
the fortress of the old English life went 
down. 

that name all her 
hatreds were summed up. 

For there had arisen during these 
latter years a man of the people to lead 
what Lady Coryston called the “revolu- 
tion ”—a man who had suffered cruelties, 
so it was said, at the hands of the cap- 
italist and employing class; who, as a 
young miner, black-listed because of the 
part he had taken in a successful strike, 
had gone, cap in hand, to mine after 
mine, begging vainly for work, his wife 
and child tramping beside him. The 
first wife and child had perished, so the 
legend ran at any rate, of hardship and 
sheer lack of food. That insolent, con- 
spicuous girl who was now the mistress 
of his house the daughter of a 
second wife, a middle-class woman, mar- 
ried when he was already in Parliament, 
and possessed of a small -competence 
which had been the foundation of her 
husband’s political position. On _ that 
modest sum he had held his ground; and 
upon it, while England was being stirred 
from end to end by his demagogue’s gift, 
he had built up a personal independence 
and a formidable power which had en- 
abled him to almost on 
terms with the two great parties. 

“We refused to pay his price,” was 
the way in which Lady Coryston was 
accustomed to put it; “so the Liberals 
bought him—dear!” 


Glenwilliam ! — in 


was 


bargain equal 


And he was now exacting from that 
luckless party the uttermost far- 
thing! Destruction of the church; con- 
scription, with a view, no doubt, to 
turning a workman-led army, in case of 
need, upon the possessing class; persecu- 
tion of the landed interests; criminally 
heavy taxation— these were Apollyon’s 
weapons. And against such things even 
a weak woman must turn to bay—must 
fight even her own heart in the interests 
of her country. 

“Did I choose my post in life for my- 
self ?—its duties, its responsibilities? It 
was as much given me as a soldier’s place 


very 
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in the line of battle! Am I to shirk it 
because I am a woman? The women 
have no more right to run away than 
the men—vote or no vote! UHaven’t we 
eyes to see this ruin that’s coming, and 
minds to baffle it with? If I make Corry 
rich ?—and help thereby to throw England 
to the dogs? Am I to give him what he 
says he hates—land and money—to use 
for what 7 hate—and what his father 
hated? Just because he is my son—my 
flesh and blood? He would scorn the 
plea himself—he has scorned it all his 
life. Then let him respect his mother— 
when she does the same.” 

But meanwhile the “game,” as Corys- 
ton was playing it?—what was to be done 
as to this episode and that? 

She sat down to her writing - table, 
still busily thinking, and reminding her- 
self that her agent, Mr. Page, was to 
come and see her at twelve. She had 
hoped to get some counsel and help out 
of Arthur, now that the House was up 
for a fortnight. But Arthur had really 
been very inconsiderate and tiresome so 
far. He had arrived so late for dinner 
on the Saturday that there had been no 
time for talk, especially as there was a 
large party in the house. On Sunday 
he had taken a motor, and had been 
away all day, paying—he said — some 
constituency visits. And now this morn- 
ing with the earliest train- he was off 
to London, though there was really no 
occasion for him whatever to go up there. 
He seemed rather unlike himself. His 
mother wondered if he was ill. And she 
fell into some indignant reflections on 
the stuffy atmosphere and bad lighting 
of the House of Commons. But ever 
since he knew that he was to have the 
estates his manner seemed to have 
changed; not certainly in the direction 
of triumph or satisfaction. On the 
contrary, he had once or twice said ir- 
ritably to his mother that the will was 
ridiculous and ought not to stand. She 
had been obliged to make it clear to him 
that the matter was not to be discussed. 

Suddenly, as she sat there, distress 
seized her at the bare thought of any 
shadow between herself and Arthur— 
Arthur, her darling, who was upholding 
his father’s principles and hers in Par- 
liament with so much zeal and good feel- 
ing; who had never all his life—till these 


latter weeks—given her so much as a 
cross word. Yet now that she could no 
longer chase the thought quite away, 
she admitted, more and more frankly, 
that she was anxious. Was he in any 
money difficulties? She must get James 
to find out. In love? She smiled. There 
were very few maidens in England, what- 
ever their pretensions, who would be like- 
ly to refuse Arthur Coryston. Let him 
only throw the handkerchief, and his 
mother would soon do the rest. And in- 
deed it was high time he set up house 
for himself. There is a restlessness in 
a man which means—marriage; and a 
mother soon becomes aware of it. 


Recalling her thoughts to the letters 
before her, Lady Coryston perceived 
among them a note from Lady William 
Newbury asking her and Marcia to 
spend a week-end at Hoddon Grey. Lady 
Coryston rather wearily reflected that 
she must no doubt accept. That young 
man was clearly in pursuit of Marcia. 
What Marcia’s own views were her 
mother had not yet discovered. She seem- 
ed sometimes glad to see him; sometimes 
entirely indifferent; and Lady Coryston 
thought she had observed that her daugh- 
ter’s vacillations tried Edward New- 
bury’s pride sorely at times. But it 
would end in a match—it was pretty cer- 
tain to end in a match. Marcia was only 
testing her power over a strong-willed 
man, who would capture her in the end. 
That being so, Lady Coryston acknowl- 
edged that the necessary tiresome pre- 
liminaries must be gone through. 

She hastily scrawled a note of accept- 
ance, without any of the fond imagin- 
ings that would have accompanied the 
act in the ordinary mother. Like all 
imperious women, she disliked staying 
in other people’s houses, where she could 
not arrange her hours. And she had a 
particularly resentful memory of a visit 
which she had paid with her husband to 
Lord and Lady Newbury when they were 
renting a house in Surrey, before they 
had inherited Hoddon Grey, and while 
Marcia was still in the school - room. 
Never in her life had she been so ordered 
about. The strict rules of the house 
had seemed to her intolerable. She was 
a martinet herself, and inclined to pay 
all due attention to the observances of 
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religion; but they must be her own ob- 
servances, or at least approved by her. 
To be expected to follow other people’s 
observances set her aflame. To make 
such a fuss, also, about your religion 
seemed to her indecorous and absurd. 
She remembered with a satisfaction 
which was half ashamed that she—who 
was always down at home to a half-past 
eight breakfast, and was accustomed to 
walk a mile to church—had insisted on 
breakfasting in her own room, on Sun- 
day, under the Newburys’ roof, and had 
quite enjoyed Lady William’s surprised 
looks when they met at luncheon. 

Well, now the thing had to be done 
again — for the settling of Marcia. 
Whether the atmosphere of the family 
or the would suit Marcia, her 
mother did not inquire. In the matters 
of birth and money, nothing could be 
more appropriate. 


house 


Lady Coryston, how- 
ever, was mostly concerned in getting it 
through quickly, lest it should stand in 
the way of things more important. She 
was fond of Marcia; but her daughter 
occupied, in truth, only the fringe of 
her thoughts. 

However, she duly put up her letter, 


and was addressing the envelope when 
the door opened to admit the head agent 
of the estate, Mr. Frederick Page. 


Mr. Page was, in Lady Coryston’s 
eyes, a prince of agents. Up till now she 
had trusted him entirely, and had been 
more largely governed by his advice than 
her pride of rule would ever have allowed 
her to confess. Especially had she found 
reason to be grateful to him for the 
large amount of money he had lately 
been able to provide her with from the 
savings of the Coryston estates for polit- 
ical purposes. Lady Coryston was one 
of the largest subscribers to the party 
funds of the kingdom; the coming elec- 
tion demanded an exceptional effort, and 
Page’s economies had made it almost 
easy. She greeted him with a peculiarly 
gracious smile, remembering perhaps the 
letter of thanks she had received only 
the day before from the party head- 
quarters. 

The agent was still a young man, not 
much over forty, ruddy, good - looking, 
inclined to be plump, and possessed of a 
manner calculated to win the confidence 
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of any employer. He looked the pink 
of discretion and capacity, and Lady 
Coryston had never discovered in him 
the smallest flaw with regard to any of 
the orthodoxies she required, political or 
religious. He was a widower, with two 
girls, who had often been allowed to play 
with Marcia. 

It was clear to Lady Coryston’s eyes 
at once that Mr. Page was much dis- 
turbed and upset. She had expected it, 
of course. She herself disturbed 
and upset. But she had perhaps hoped 
that he would reassure her—make light 
of the situation. 

He did nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, the effects of an encounter he 
had just had with Lord Coryston him- 
self in the village street, before entering 
the park, were plainly visible in the 
agent’s bearing. He plunged at once 
into the subject. 

“T fear, Lady Coryston, there is great 
trouble brewing on this estate!” 

‘You will a 
fidently; “you always have 
before—you and I together.” 

He shook his head. “ Ah, but—you see 
what makes the difference!” 

“That Coryston is my son?—and has 
always been regarded as my heir? 
tainly that makes a difference,” she ad- 
mitted, unwillingly. “But his proceed- 
ings will soon disgust people 
recoil on himself!” 

Page looked up to see her pale profile, 
with its marked hollows in cheek and 
temple, outlined on the white paneling 
of the room like some strong, hawkish 
face of the Renaissance. But, in 
of her as he always was, she seemed to 
him a foolish woman. Why had 
driven matters to this extremity? 

He poured out his budget of troubles. 
All the smoldering discontent which had 
always existed on the estate had been 
set alight by Lord Coryston. He was 
trying to form a union among the la- 
borers, and the farmers were up in arms. 
He was rousing the dissenters against 
the church school of the estate. He was 
even threatening an inquiry into the 
state of some of his mother’s cottages. 

Lady Coryston interrupted. Her voice 
showed annoyance. “I thought, Mr. 
Page, there were no insanitary cottages 
on this property!” 
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Page hemmed and hawed. He had not 
the courage to say that if a landowner 
insists on spending the reserve fund of 
an estate on politics, the estate suffers. 
He had found Lady Coryston large sums 
for the party war-chest; but only a fool 
could expect him to build new cottages 
and keep up a high level of improve- 
ments at the same time. 

“T am doing what 
hurriedly. “There are certain things 
that must be done. I have given orders.” 

“ My son seems to have caught us nap- 
ping,” said Lady Coryston, rather grimly. 

The agent passed the remark by. He 
inquired whether her ladyship was still 
determined to refuse land for the Baptist 
ehapel. 

“Certainly! The minister they pro- 
pose is a most mischievous person. I 
have no intention whatever of extending 
his influence.” 

Page acquiesced. He himself would 
have made the Baptists happy with half 
an acre long since, and so, in his belief, 
seotched a hornets’ nest. But he had 


I ean,” he said, 


never breathed any suggestion of the 
kind to Lady Coryston. 


“T have done my best—believe me— 
to stop the Sunday disturbances,” he 
said, “but in vain. They are chiefly got 
up, however, by people from a distance. 
Purely political !” 

“Of course. I am not to be intimi- 
dated by them,” said Lady Coryston, 
firmly. 

The agent’s inner mind let loose a 
thought to the effect that the increasing 
influence of women in polities did not 
seem to be likely to lead to peaceable 
living. But he merely remarked: 

“T much regret that Lord Coryston 
should have addressed them himself last 
Sunday. I ventured to tell his lordship 
so when I met him just now in the vil- 
lage.” 

Lady Coryston stiffened on her chair. 

“He defended himself?’ 

“Hotly. And I was to tell you that 
with your leave he will call on you him- 
self this afternoon about the affair.” 

“ My house is always open to my son,” 
said Lady Coryston, quietly. But Page 
perceived the tremor of battle that ran 
through her. 

“ As to his support of that blacksmith 
from Ling, whom he is actually setting 
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up in business at Knatchett itselfi—the 
man is turning out a perfect firebrand !— 
distributing Socialist leaflets over the 
whole neighborhood—getting up a quar- 
rel between some of the neighbors here in 
this very village and our schoolmaster 
about the punishment of a child—per- 
fectly legitimate!—everything in order! 
—and enrolling more members of Mr. 
Glenwilliam’s new Land League—within 
a stone’s-throw of this house!—than I 
like to think of. I won’t answer for this 
village, Lady Coryston, at the next elec- 
tion, if Lord Coryston goes on with these 
proceedings !” 

Lady Coryston frowned. She was not 
accustomed to be addressed in so pessi- 
mist a tone, and the mere mention of 
her areh-enemy—Glenwilliam—had put 
defiance into her. With some dryness 
she preached energy, watchfulness, and 
a hopeful mind. The agent grasped the 
situation with the quickness born of 
long acquaintance with her, and adroit- 
ly shifted his ground. He remarked 
that at any rate Lord Coryston was mak- 
ing things uncomfortable all round; and 
he described with gusto the raids upon 
some of the Radical employers and small 
ecottage-owners of the district, in the 
name of political liberty and decent 
housing, by which Coryston had been 
lately bewildering the Radical mind. 
Lady Coryston laughed, but was _ per- 
haps more annoyed than amused. To 
be brought down to the same level with 
Radical millers and grocers—and by her 
own son—was no consolation to a proud 
spirit. 

“Tf our cottages can be reasonably 
attacked, they must be put in order, and 
at once,” she said, with dignity. “ You, 
Mr. Page, are my eyes and my ears. I 
have been accustomed to trust you.” 

The agent accepted the implied re- 
proach with outward meekness and an 
inward resolve to put Lady Coryston on 
a much stricter financial régime for the 
future. 

A long conversation followed, at the 
end of which Mr. Page rose, with the 
remark : 

“Your ladyship will be sorry to hear 
that Mr. Glenwilliam is to speak at 
Martover next month, and that it is al- 
ready rumored Lord Coryston will be in 
the chair.” 





Drawn by Elizabeth Shippen Green 


| FEAR, LADY CORYSTON, THERE IS GREAT TROUBLE BREWING” 
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He had kept this bombshell to the 
last, and for various reasons he closely 
watched its effect. 

Lady Coryston paled. 

“We will have a Tory meeting here 
the same night, and my son Arthur shall 
speak,” she said, with vivacity. 

Some odd thoughts arose in the mind 
of Mr. Page as he met the angry fire in 
the speaker’s look. 

‘By all means. By the 
not Mr. Arthur 
with those strange people, the Ather- 
stones?” he said, in a tone of easy in- 
terrogation—looking for his hat. 

Lady Coryston was a little surprised 
by the remark. 

“T suppose an M. P. must be acquaint- 
ed with everybody—to some extent,” she 
said, smiling. “I know very well what 
his opinion of Mr. Atherstone is.” 

“ Naturally,” said Page, also smiling. 
“Well, good-by, Lady Coryston. I hope 
when you see Lord Coryston this after- 
noon you will be able to persuade him 
to give up some of these extravagances.” 

“T have no power with him,” she said, 
sharply. 
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“Why did you give up what you had?” 


thought 
parture, 


the agent, as he took his de- 
His long experience of Lady 
Coryston, able as she and as he 
admitted her to be, in many respects, 
had in the end only increased in him a 
secret contempt for women, inbred in all 
but a minority of men. They seemed to 
him to have so little power of “playing 
the game ”—the old, old game of success 
that men understand so well, 
compromise, cunning, give and _ take, 
shrewd and patient dealing. <A kind of 
heady blundering, when caution and a 
few lies would have done all that 
wanted—it this he charged 
with—Lady Coryston especially. 
And as to that nice but rather stupid 
fellow, Arthur, what on earth could he 
be doing at the Atherstones’? Had he 
—Page—come by chance on a secret— 
dramatic and lamentable!—when, on the 
preceding Saturday, as he was passing 
along the skirts of the wood bounding 
the Atherstones’ little property, on his 
way to one of the Coryston hill farms, 
he had perceived in the distance—himself 
masked by a thin curtain of trees—two 
persons in the wood-path, in intimate or 
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agitated conversation? They were Arthur 
Coryston and Miss Glenwilliam. He 
recognized the lady at once, had several 
times seen her on the platform when her 
father spoke at meetings, and the fre- 
quent presence of the Glenwilliams at the 
Atherstones’ cottage was well known to 
the neighborhood. 

By George! —if that did mean any- 
thing! 


CHAPTER 
EANWHILE on 


VI 

this May morn- 
ing Marcia reading in the 
not far from a foot-path—a 
right of way—leading from the village 
to the highroad running east and west 
along the northern boundary of the Co- 
ryston property. Round her the slopes 
were white with hawthorn under a ihun- 
derous sky of blue and piled white cloud. 
The dappled forms of deer glanced 
through the twisted hawthorn stems, 
and at her feet a trout-stream, entranc- 
ingly clear and clean, slipped by over 
its chalk bottom—the gray-green weeds 
swaying under the slight push of the 
water. There was a mist of blossom, 
and everywhere the fragrance of a bounti- 
ful earth, young once more. 

Marcia, it must be 
only pretending to read. She had some 
reason to think that Edward Newbury 
might present himself at Coryston for 
lunch that day. If so, and if he walked 
from Hoddon Grey — and, unlike most 
young men of his age, he was a great 
walker, even when there was no question 
of grouse or golf—he would naturally 
take this path. strong mingled 
impulse had placed her there, on his road. 
The attraction for her of his presence, 
his smile, his character, was irresistibly 
increasing. There were many days when 
she was restless, and the world was empty 
till he came. And yet there were other 
days when she was quite cold to him; 
when the thought of giving her life into 
his hands made her ery “ impossible”; 
when it seemed to her, as she had said 
to Waggin, that she rather feared than 
loved him. 

Edward Newbury, indeed, belonged to 
a type not common in. our upper class, 
yet always represented there, and in its 
main characteristics to be traced back 
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at least to the days of Laud and the Neo- 
platonists. It is a spiritual, a mystical 
type, developed under English aristo- 
cratic conditions and shaped by them. 
Newbury had been brought up in a home 
steeped in high Anglican tradition. His 
grandfather, old Lord Broadstone, had 
been one of the first and keenest sup- 
porters of the Oxford movement, a friend 
of Pusey, Keble, and Newman, and later 
on of Liddon, Church, and Wilberforce. 
The boy had grown up in a religious hot- 
house; his father, Lord William, had heen 
accustomed in his youth to make period- 
ical pilgrimages to Christchurch as one 
of Pusey’s “penitents,” and his house 
became in later life a rallying-point for 
the High Anglican party in all its emer- 
gencies. Edward himself, as the result 
of an intense travail of mind, had aban- 
doned habitual confession as he came to 
manhood, but he would not for the world 
have missed the week of “retreat” he 
spent every year, with other Anglican 
laymen, under the roof of the most spirit- 
ual of Anglican bishops. He was a joy- 
ous, confident, devoted son of the English 
church; a man governed by the most 
definite and rigid beliefs, held with a 
pure intensity of feeling, and impervious 
to any sort of modernism. 

At the same time his handsome per- 
son, his ardent and amiable temper, his 
poetic and musical tastes, made him a 
very general favorite even in the most 
miscellaneous society. The enthusiastic 
Christian was also a popular man of the 
world: and the esoteric elements in his 
character, though perfectly well known 
to all who were in any degree his in- 
timates, were jealously hidden from the 
multitude, who welcomed him as a good- 
looking fellow and an agreeable com- 
panion. He had been four years in the 
Guards, and some years in India, as 
private secretary to his uncle, the Vice- 
roy. He was a good shot, a passionate 
dancer, a keen musician; and that mys- 
terious note in him of the unbending and 
the inexorable only made him—in gen- 
eral—the more attractive both to men 
and women, as it became apparent to 
them. Men scoffed at him, yet without 
ever despising him. Perhaps the time 
was coming when, as character hardened 
and the glamour of youth dropped away, 
many men might hate him. Men like 


Coryston and Atherstone were beginning, 
indeed, to be bitterly hostile. But these 
were possibilities which were only just 
emerging. 

Marcia was well aware of Newbury’s 
distinction, and secretly very proud of 
his homage. But rebellion in her was 
still active. When, however, she asked 
herself, with that instinct of self-analysis 
bred in the woman of to-day by the plays 
she sees and half the tales she reads, 
“Why is it he likes me?’ the half- 
sareastic reply would still suggest itself: 
“No doubt, just because I am so shape- 
less and so formless — because I don’t 
know myself what I want, or what I mean 
to be. He thinks he'll form me—he’ll 
save my soul. Shall he?” 

A footstep on the path made her look 
up, annoyed that she could not control 
a sudden burning of the cheek. But the 
figure she expected was not there. 

“ Coryston!” she cried. 

Her brother approached her. He seem- 
ed to be reciting verse, and she thought 
she caught some words from a Shelley 
chorus which she knew, because he had 
made her learn it when she was a child 
in the school-room. He threw himself 
down beside her. 

“ Well?” 

Brother and sister had only met twice 
since Coryston’s settlement at Knatchett 
—once in the village street, and once 
when Marcia had invaded his bachelor 
quarters at Knatchett. On that occasion 
she had discharged upon him all the sar- 
casm and remonstrance of which she was 
capable. But she only succeeded in re- 
minding herself of a bull-fight of which 
she had once seen part at San Sebastian. 
Her shafts stuck glittering in the bull’s 
hide, but the bull barely shook himself, 
There he stood—good-humored and paw- 
ing. 

To-day also Coryston seemed to be in 
high spirits. Marcia, on the other hand, 
gave him a look half troubled, half hostile. 

“Corry! —I wanted to speak to you. 
Are you really going to see mother this 
afternoon ?” 

“Certainly. I met Page in the village 
half an hour ago and asked him to an- 
nounce me.” 

“T don’t want to talk any more about 
all the dreadful things you’ve been do- 
ing,” said Marcia, with sisterly dignity. 
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“IT know it wouldn’t be any good. But 
there’s one thing I must say. I do beg 
of you, Corry, not to say a word to mam- 
ma about—about Arthur and Enid Glen- 
william. I know you were at the Ather- 
stones’ on Saturday!” 

The anxiety in the girl’s face seemed 
to give a softer shade to its strong b auty. 
She went on—appealing: 

“ Arthur’s told me a 
mad. I’ve argued and argued with him, 
but it’s no good. He doesn’t care for 
anything — Parliament, mamma, the es- 
tates, anything—in comparison with that 
girl. At present she’s playing with him, 
and he’s getting desperate. gut Pm 
simply in terror about mamma!” 

Corry whistled. 

“My dear, she'll have to know some 
time. As you say, he’s in it, head over 
No use your trying to pull him 


lot. He’s quite 


ears. 
back !” 

“Tt ‘Il kill her!” cried Marcia, pas- 
sionately — “what’s left of 
you've done!” 

Coryston lifted his eyebrows and looked 
long and curiously at his sister. Then 
he slowly got up from the grass and took 
a seat beside her. 

“Look here, Marcia: do you think—do 
you honestly think —that I’m the ag- 
gressor in this family row?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know—I don’t know what 
to think!” 

Marcia covered her face with her hands. 
“Tt’s all so miserable!” 
a muffled voice. 


her after 


she went on, in 
“ And this Glenwilliam 
thing has come so suddenly! Why, he 
hardly knew her when he made that 
speech in the House six weeks ago! And 
now he’s simply demented! Corry, you 
must go and argue with him—you must! 
Persuade him to give her up!” 

She laid her hand on his arm implor- 
ingly. 

Coryston sat silent, but his eyes laughed 
a little. 

“T don’t believe in her,” he said at 
last, abruptly. “If I did, I’d back Ar- 
thur up through thick and thin!” 

“ Corry!—how on earth can Arthur be 
happy if he marries her—how can he live 
in that set—the son-in-law of that man! 
He'll have to give up his seat — nobody 
here would ever vote for him again. His 
friends would eut him—” 

“Oh, come, come, my dear, we’re not 
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as bad as that!” said Coryston, impatient- 
ly. But Marcia wailed on: 

“And it isn’t as if he had ideas and 
theories—like you—” 

‘Not a principle to his back! —TI 
know,” said Coryston, cheerfully. “I tell 
you again, I’d not dissuade him—on the 
contrary, I’d shove him into it!—if she 
were the right sort. But she’s not. She’s 
ruined by the luxury she’s been living in. 
I believe—if you ask me—that she’d ac- 
cept Arthur for his money—but that she 
doesn’t care one brass farthing avout him. 
Why should she?” 

“ Corry!” 

“He’s a fool, my dear, though a jolly 
one—and not been accustomed to 
living with fools. She’s got wits as sharp 
as gimlets. Well, well ”—he got up from 
the grass— “can’t talk any more now. 
Now what is it exactly you want me to 
do? I repeat—I’m coming to see mother 
this afternoon.” 


she’s 


“TDon’t let her guess anything. Don’t 
tell her anything. She’s a little worried 
about Arthur already. But we must stop 
the madness before she knows anything. 
Promise!” 

“Very well. 
mum.” 

“ And talk to him!—tell him it ll ruin 
him!” 

‘T don’t mind—from my own point of 
view,” said Coryston, surveying her with 
his hands on his sides. Then suddenly 
his face changed. A cloud overshadowed 
it. He gave her a quick, cold look. 

“Perhaps I have 
you,” he said, slowly. 

“What?” The tone showed her startled. 

“Tet me come and talk to you about 
that man whom all the world says you’re 
going to marry!” 

She stared at him, struck dumb for the 
moment by the fierceness of his voice and 
expression. 


For the present — I’m 


something to ask 


Then she said, indignantly: 

“What do you mean, Corry!” 

“You are deceived in him. You can’t 
marry him!” he said, passionately. “ At 
least let me talk to you.” 

She rose and stood facing him, her 
hands behind her, her dark face as full 
of energy and will as his own. 

“You are thinking of the story of Mrs. 
setts. I know it.” 

“ Not as I should tell it!” 


A moving 


figure in a distant field 
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caught her attention. She made a great 
effort to master her excitement. 

“You may tell me what you like. But 
I warn you I shall ask him for his ver- 
sion, too.” 

Corry’s expression changed. 
sion relaxed. 

“That’s only fair,” he said, indiffer- 
ently. Then — perceiving the advancing 
man—“ Ah—I see!—here he is. I’m off. 
It’s a bargain. I say nothing to mother— 
and do my best to make Arthur hang 
himself. And I have it out with you— 


The ten- 


my small sister—when we next meet.” 

He paused—looking at her—and in his 
strangely penetrating eyes there dawned 
suddenly the rare expression that Marcia 
remembered — as of a grave yet angry 
Then he turned away, walk- 
ing fast, and was soon invisible among 


tenderness. 


the light shadows of a beech avenue, just 
in leaf. 

Marcia was left behind, breathing 
quick, to watch the approach of Edward 
Newbury. 


As soon as he perceived Marcia under 
the shade of the hawthorns Newbury 
quickened his pace, and he had soon 
thrown himself, out of breath, on the 
grass beside her. 

“What a heavenly 
morning! How nice of you to let me 
find you! I was hoping Lady Coryston 
would give me lunch.” 

Radiant, he raised his eyes to her as 
he lay propped on his elbows, the spring 
sun, slipping through the thin, blossom- 
laden branches overhead, dappling his 
bronzed face. 

Marcia flushed a little—an added 
beauty. As she sat there in a white 
hat and dress, canopied by the white 
trees, and lit by a warm, reflected light, 
she stirred in Newbury’s senses once 
more a delight made all the keener, 
perhaps, by the misgiving, the doubts 
which invariably accompanied it. She 
could .be so gracious; and she could be 
so dumb and inaccessible. Again and 
again he had been on the point of de- 
claring himself during the last few weeks, 
and again and again he had drawn back, 
afraid lest the decisive word from him 
should draw the decisive word from her, 
and it should be a word of denial. Bet- 
ter—better infinitely—these doubts and 


spot!—and what a 
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checks than a certainty which would 
divide him from her. 

This morning indeed he found her all 
girlish gentleness and appeal. And it 
made his own task easier. For he also 
had matters on his mind. But she an- 
ticipated him. 

“T want to talk to you about Corry— 
my brother,” she said, bending toward 
him. There was a child in Marcia, and 
she could evoke it when she pleased. She 
evoked it now. The young man before 
her hungered, straightway, to put out his 
arms to her—gathering her to him caress- 
ingly —as one does with the child that 
clings and confides. But instead he mere- 
ly smiled at her with lis bright, con- 
scious eyes. 

“T, too, want to talk to you about Co- 
ryston,” he said, nodding. 

“We know he’s behaving dreadfully— 
abominably!” laughed Marcia, but with 
a puckered brow. “Mr. Lester tells me 
there was a great attack on Lord and 
Lady William yesterday in the Martover 
paper. Mother hasn’t seen it yet—and I 
don’t want to read it—” 

“Don’t!” said. Newbury, smiling. 

“But mother will be so ashamed, un- 
happy, when she knows! So am I. But 
I wanted to explain. We suffer just as 
much. He’s stirring up the whole place 
against mother. And now that he’s be- 
gun to attack you, I thought perhaps that 
if you and I—” 

“_Took counsel !—Excellent!” 

“_We might perhaps think of some 
way of stopping it.” 

“THe’s much more acutely angry with 
us at present than with anything your 
mother does,” said Newbury, gravely. 
“Has he told you?” 

“No, but—he means to,” said the girl, 
hesitating. 

“Tt is not unfair, I think, I should 
anticipate him. You will have his ver- 
sion afterward. I got an extraordinary 
letter from him this morning. It is 
strange that he cannot see we also plead 
justice and right for what we do!—that 
if we satisfied his conscience, we should 
wound our own.” 

He rose from the grass as he spoke and 
took a seat on a stone a little way from 
her. And as she looked at him Marcia 
had a strange, sudden feeling that here 
was quite another man from the wooer 
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THIS MORNING HE FOUND HER ALL GIRLISH GENTLENESS AND APPEAI 
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who had just been lying on the grass 
at her feet. This was the man of whom 
she had said to Waggin, “He seems 
the softest, kindest!—and underneath— 
iron!” A shade of some habitual stern- 
had crept over his features. A 
noble sternness, however; and it had be- 
gun to stir in her, intermittently, the 
thrill of an answering humility. 

“Tt is difficult for me— perhaps im- 
possible — to tell you all the story,” he 
said, after a pause. “ But I will try and 
tell it shortly—in its broad outlines.” 

“T have heard some of it.” 

‘So I supposed. But let me tell it in 
order—so far as I can. It concerns a 
man whom a few weeks ago we all re- 
garded—my father and mother—myself 
—as one of our best friends. You know 
how keen my father is about experiment- 
ing with the land? Well, when we set 
up our experimental farm here ten years 
we made this man—John Betts— 
the head of it. He has been my father’s 
right hand—and he has done splendidly— 
made the farm, indeed, and himself, fa- 
mous. And he seemed to be one with 
us in other respects.” 

He paused a moment, looked keenly 
into her face, and then said, gravely and 
simply : 

“We looked 
religious man. 
enough of his 


ness 


ago 


upon him as a deeply 
My mother could not say 
influence on the estate. 
He took a large men’s class on Sundays. 
He was a regular communicant; he helped 
our clergyman splendidly. And especial- 
ly—” 

Here again the speaker hesitated a 
moment. But he resumed, with a gentle 
seriousness : 


—* Te helped us in all our attempts to 
make the people here live straight—like 


Christians—not like animals. My mother 
has very strict rules—she won’t allow 
any one in our cottages who has lost their 
character. I know it sounds harsh. It 
isn’t so—it’s merciful. The villages were 
in a terrible state when we came—as to 
morals. I can’t, of course, explain to you 
—but our priest appealed to us—we had 
to make changes—and my father and 
mother bravely faced unpopularity—” 

He looked at her steadily, while his 
face changed, and the sudden red of some 
quick emotion invaded it. 

“You know we are unpopular!” 

Vor. CXXVII.—No. 758.—31 
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“Yes,” said Marcia, slowly, his perfect 
sincerity forbidding anything else in her. 
“ Especially ”— there was a touch of 
scorn in the full voice—‘ owing to the 
attacks on my father and mother of that 
Liberal agitator—that man Atherstone— 
who lives in that cottage on the hill— 
your mother knows all about him. He has 
spread innumerable stories about us ever 
sinee we came to live here. He is a free- 
thinker and a republican; we are church 
people and Tories. He thinks that every 
man—or woman—is a law unto themselves. 
We think—but you know what we think!” 

He smiled at her. 

“Well—to return to Betts. This is 
May. Last August he had an attack of 
influenza, and went off to North Wales, 
to the sea, to recruit. He was away much 
longer than any one expected, and after 
about six weeks he wrote to my father 
to say that he should return to Hoddon 
Grey—with a wife. He had found a lady 
at Colwyn Bay, whom he had known as 
a girl. She was a widow, had just lost 
her father, with whom she lived, and was 
very miserable and forlorn. I need not 
say we all wrote the most friendly let- 
ters. She came, a frail, delicate creature, 
with one child. My mother did all she 
could for her, but was much baffled by 
her reserve and shrinking. Then—bit by 
bit—through some extraordinary chances 
and coincidences—I needn’t go through 
it all—the true story came out.” 

He looked away for a moment over the 
reaches of the park, evidently consider- 
ing with himself what he could tell and 
how far. 

“T can only tell you the bare facts,” 
he said at last. “ Mrs. Betts was divorced 
by her first husband. She ran away with 
a man who was in his employment, and 
lived with him for two years. He never 
married her, and after two years he de- 
serted her. She has had a wretched life 
sinee—with her child. Her first husband 
is still alive, and wouid, we understand, 
have taken her back some years ago, had 
she been willing. Then Betts came along 
whom she had known long ago. She 
threw herself on his pity. She is very 
attractive—he lost his head—and married 
her. Well, now, what were we to do?’ 

“They are married?” said Marcia. 

“ Certainly—by the law. But it is a 
law which matters nothing to us!” 
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The voice had taken to itself a full 
ehallenging note. 

Marcia looked up. 

“ Because— you think—divorce is 
wrong?” 

‘Because ‘What God has joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder!’ ” 

“ But there are exceptions in the New 
Testament ?”’ 

The peach bloom on Marcia’s cheek 
deepened as she bent over the daisy chain 
she was idly making. 

“Doubtful ones! The dissolution of 
marriage may itself be an open question. 

sut for all churchmen, the remarriage of 
divorced persons—and trebly when it is 
asked for by the person whose sin caused 
the divoree—is an absolutely closed one!” 

Marcia’s mind was in a ferment. But 
her girlish senses were keenly alive to the 
presence beside her—the clean-cut, clas- 
sical face, the spiritual beauty of the 
eyes. Yet something in her shivered. 

“Suppose she was very unhappy with 
her first husband ?” 

‘Law cannot be based on hard cases. 
It is made to help the great multitude 
of suffering, sinning men and women 
through their lives.” He hesitated a mo- 
ment, and then said, “ Our Lord ‘knew 
what was in man.’ ” 

The low tone in which the last words 
were spoken affected Marcia deeply, not 
so much as an appeal to religion, for her 
own temperament was not religious, as 
because they revealed the inner mystical 
life of the man beside her. She was sud- 
denly filled again with a strange pride 
that he should have singled her out—to 
love her. 

But the rise of feeling was quickly 
followed by recoil. 

She looked up eagerly. 

“Tf I had been very miserable—had 
made a hideous mistake—and knew it— 
and somebody came along and offered to 
make me happy—give me a home—and 
care for me—I couldn’t and I shouldn’t 
resist!” 

“ You would,” he said, simply, “if God 
gave you strength.” 

Nothing so intimate had yet been said 
between them. There was silence. That 
old, old connection between the passion 
of religion—which is in truth a great 
romanticism — and the passion of sex, 
made itself felt, but in its most poetic 


form. Marcia was thrillingly conscious 
of the debate in herself —of the voice 
which said, “ Teach me, govern me, love 
me—be my adored master and friend!” 
and the voice which replied, “I should 
be his slave—I will not!” 

At last she said: 

“You have dismissed Mr. Betts?’ 

He sighed. 

“He is going m a month. My father 
offered all we could. If—Mrs. Betts ”- 
the words came out with effort—* would 
have separated from him, we would have 
amply provided for her and her child. 
The Cloan Sisters would have watched 
over her. She could have lived near them 
—and Betts could have seen her from 
time to time—” 

“They refused ?” 

“ Absolutely. Betts wrote my father 
the fiercest letters. They were married, 
he said, married legally and honestly— 
and that was an end of it. As to Mrs. 
Betts’s former history, no one had th« 
smallest right to pry into it. He defied 
my father to dismiss him. My father— 
on his principles—had no choice but to 
do so. So then—your brother came on 
the scene!” 

“Of course—he was furious?” 

“What right has he to be furious?” 
said Newbury, quietly. “ His principles 
may be what he pleases. But he must 
allow us ours. This is a free country.” 

A certain haughtiness behind the gen- 
tle manner was very perceptible. Marcia 
kindled for her brother. 

“T suppose Corry would say, if the 
church ruled us—as you wish—England 
wouldn’t be free!” 

“That’s his view. - We have ours. No 
doubt he has the present majority with 
him. But why attack us personally- 
call us names—because of what we be- 
lieve?” 

He spoke with vivacity, with wounded 
feeling. Marcia melted. 

“ But every one knows,” she murmured, 
“that Corry is mad—quite mad.” 

And suddenly, impulsively, she put out 
her hand. 

He took the hand in both his own, bent 
over and kissed it. 

“ Don’t let him set you against us!” 

She smiled and shook her head. Then 
by way of extricating herself and him 
from the moment of emotion—by way of 
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preventing its going any further — she 
sprang to her feet. 

“ Mother will be waiting lunch for us.” 

They walked back to the house to- 
gether, discussing as they went Corys- 
ton’s whole campaign. Newbury’s sym- 
pathy with her mother was as balm to 
Marcia; insensibly she rewarded him, 
both by an open and charming mood, 
and also by a docility, a readiness to 
listen to the Newbury view of life which 
she had never yet shown. The May day 
meanwhile murmured and gleamed around 
them. The spring wind, like a riotous 
life, leaped and rustled in the new leaf 
of the oaks and beeches; the sky seemed 
to be leaning mistily to earth; and there 
were strange, wild lights on the water 
and the grass, as though, invisible, the 
train of Dionysus or Apollo swept through 
the land. Meanwhile the relation be- 
tween the young man and the girl ripened 
apace. Marcia’s resistance faltered with- 
in her, and to Newbury the walk was 
enchantment. 

Finally they agreed to leave the task 
of remonstrating with Coryston to Sir 
Wilfrid Bury, who was expected the fol- 
lowing day, and was an old friend of 
both families. 

“Corry likes him,” said Marcia. 
says, ‘Give me either a 


He 


“He 
firebrand or a 
for other sorts 
perhaps Sir Wilfrid 
with Arthur.” Her 


has no 
of people. And 
will help us too 
look darkened. 

“ Arthur?” 
“What’s wrong with 
hurriedly told him. 
and shocked. 

“Oh, that can’t be allowed. We must 
protect your mother—and persuade Ar- 
thur. Let me do what I can. He and I 
are old pals.” 

Marcia was only too glad to be helped. 


cynic!’ use 


said Newbury, startled. 
Arthur?” Marcia 


He looked amazed— 


It had begun to seem to her, in spite 
of the rush of her London gaieties, and 
the brilliance of her London 
that she had been very lonely at home for 
a long time, and here, in this strong man, 
were warmth and shelter. 


successes, 


Luncheon passed gaily, and Lady Co- 
ryston perceived, or thought she per- 
ceived, that Marcia’s affairs were march- 
ing briskly toward their destined end. 
Newbury took his leave immediately 
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afterward, saying to Lady Coryston, 
“So -we expect you—next Sunday?” 
The slight emphasis he laid on the words, 
the pressure on her hand, seemed to re- 
veal to her the hope in the young man’s 
mind. Well!—the sooner the better. 
Afterward Lady Coryston paid some 
ealls in the village, and coming home 
through a stately series of walled gardens 
ablaze with spring flowers, she gave some 
directions for a new herbaceous border. 
Then she returned to the house to await 
her Marcia meanwhile had gone 
to the station to meet Sir Wilfrid Bury. 
Coryston duly arrived —a more 
reputable figure than usual; bedraggled 
with rain, his shabby trousers tucked 
into his boots, and his cap festooned with 
fishing-flies; for the afternoon had turned 
showery, and Coryston had been pursuing 
the only sport which appealed to him in 
the trout stream of the park. Before he 
did so, he had formally asked leave of the 
agent, and had been formally granted it. 
He and Lady Coryston were closeted 
together for nearly an hour. Had any 
one been sitting in the adjoining room, 
they would have heard, save on two occa- 
sions when the raised voices clashed to- 
gether, but little variation in the tones 
of the combatants. When the conference 
broke up and Coryston departed, Lady 
Coryston was left alone for a little while. 
She sat motionless in her chair beside 
her writing-table. Animation and color 
faded slowly from her features; and be- 
fore her trance of thought was broken by 
the entrance of a servant announcing that 
Sir Wilfrid Bury had arrived, one who 
knew her well would have been startled 
by certain subtle changes in her aspect. 


son. 


dis- 


Coryston meanwhile made his way to 
the great library in the north wing, look- 
ing for Lester. He found the young 
librarian at his desk, with a fifteenth- 
century manuscript before him, which 
he was describing and cataloguing. The 
beautiful pages sparkling with color and 
gold were held open by glass weights, and 
the young man’s face, as he bent over his 
task, showed the happy abstraction of the 
scholar. All around him rose the latticed 
walls of the library, holding on one side a 
collection of manuscripts, on the other 
of early printed books well known to 
learned Europe. Wandering gleams from 
the showery sky outside lit up the faded 
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richness of the room, the pale brown and 
yellows of the books, the sharp black and 
white of the old engravings hanging 
among them. The windows were wide 
open, and oceasionally a westerly gust 
would blow in upon the floor petals from 
a fruit-tree in blossom just outside. 

Coryston came in, looking rather 
flushed and excited, and took a seat on 
the edge of the table where Lester was 
working, his hands in his pockets. 

“ What a blessed place!” he said, glanc- 
ing round him. Lester looked up and 
smiled absently. “ Not bad?’ 

Silence a moment. Then Coryston 
said, with sudden vehemence: 

“Don’t you go into politics, Lester!” 

“No fear, old man. But what’s up 
now? You seem to have been ragging a 
good deal.” 

“T’ve been ‘following the gleam,’” 
said Coryston, with a sarcastic mouth. 
“Or to put it in another way—there’s 
a hot coal in me that makes me do 
eertain things. I dignify it by calling 
it a sense of justice. What is it? I 
don’t know.—I say, Lester, are you a 
Suffragist ?” 

“ Haven’t made up my mind.” 

“T am—theoretically. But upon my 
word — polities plays the deuce with 
women. And sometimes I think that 
women will play the deuce with politics.” 

“You mean, they’re so unmeasured ?” 
said Lester, cautiously. 

Coryston shook his head vaguely, star- 
ing at the floor, but presently broke out: 

“T say, Lester—if we can’t find gener- 
osity, tenderness, an open mind—among 
women—where the devil are we going 
to find them?” He stood up. “ And 
polities kills all that kind of thing.” 

“* Physician, heal thyself,” laughed 
Lester. 


“Ah, but it’s our business!” 


—Corys- 
ton smote the table beside him—* our 
dusty damned business. We've got some- 
how to push and harry and drive this 
beastly world into some sort of decency. 
But the women!—oughtn’t they to be 
in the shrine—tending the mystic fire? 
What if the fire goes out—if the heart 
of the nation dies?” 

Lester’s blue-gray eyes looked up quiet- 
ly. There was sympathy in them, but 
he said nothing. 


Coryston tramped half-way to the li- 
brary door, then turned back. 

“My mether’s quite a good woman,” 
he said, abruptly. “There are no great 
scandals on this estate—it’s better man- 
aged than most. But because of this 
poison of politics no one ean eall their 
souls their own. If she’d let them live 
their own lives, they’d adore her.” 

“The trade-unions are just the same.” 

“T believe you!” said Coryston. “ Free- 
dom’s a lost art in England—from Parlia- 
ment downward. Well, well! Good-by!” 

“ Coryston !” 

“Yes?” Lord Coryston paused with 
his hand on the doo». 

“Don’t take the chair for Glen- 
william !” 

“ By George, I will!” Coryston’s eyes 
flamed. And going out, he noisily shut 
the door. 


Lester was left to his work. But his 
mood had been diverted, and he present- 
ly found that he was wasting time. He 
walked to the window, and stood there 
gazing at the bright flower-beds in the 
formal garden, the fountain plashing in 
its center, the low hills and woods that 
closed the horizon, the villages with their 
church-towers, piercing the shelter of the 
woods. May had drawn over the whole 
her first veils of green. The English 
perfection, the English mellowness was 
everywhere; the spring breathings in the 
air came scented with the young leaf of 
trees that had been planted before Blen- 
heim was fought. 

Suddenly across the farther end of the 
garden passed a girlish figure in white. 
Lester’s pulses ran. It was Marcia. He 
saw her but seldom, and that generally 
at a distance. But sometimes she would 
come in her pretty, friendly way to chat 
to him about his work, and turn over 
his manuscripts. 

“She has the same feeling about me 
that nice women have about their dogs 
and eats. They are conscious of them— 
sorry for them—they don’t like them to 
feel themselves neglected. So she comes 
to see me every now and then—lest | 
should think myself forgotten. Her con- 
seience pricks her for people less pros- 
perous than herself. But she would be 
angry if I were to tell her so!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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The Sea-captain 


BY MRS. 
E had brought his betrothed out to 
listen to the nightingale, and her 
young, raucous laugh drowned the 
early whimper of the bird. He, although 
no professed poet, but only a farmer, felt 
that his love was an outrage to the deli- 
Yet how he loved her! And 
so long as you love, then your heart is 
As 
soon as harvest was in and a man found 
time to breathe—and marry—their banns 
were to be called. 


eate night. 


tolerant, although your ears protest. 


Hannah laughed, crudely and at noth- 
ing, as they leaned over the stile, look- 
ing down across the sloping pasture-land 
toward the trilling wood. It was a ner- 
vous laugh. The night was full of witch- 
ery. All day it had rained, and now a 
mellow, small moon seemed to totter in 
the sky. From pools upon the green 
waste land that stretched between hedge- 
and highroad, violet mists arose, 
and violet, too, was the look of seeded 
grass growing so thickly. This night of 
a shrinking moon, of an uncertain night- 
ingale, and of violet vapors, enthralled 
Lawrence. The tired mists, the sad song, 
together they fired him. 

He listened to Hannah laughing— 
laughing—and he tried hard not to 
shrink. He put that laugh, a positive 
guffaw, against the delicate contours of 
her airy body, against the delicious devil- 
ry of her narrow, black eyes; against her 
wide mouth and the arrogant masses of 
her perfectly black hair. She was a 
strange-looking girl, handsome, yet only 
for the exclusive; she was a _ blossom 
showing oddly beside others of the vil- 
lage—her cousin Jane, for instance, on 
the father’s side. Jane lived with her 
aunt Paybody at Medmerry Farm, just 
over there. She was a large, healthy- 
looking girl, with a useful face of uni- 
form buff tint, with pale hair which you 
eould compare, if you chose, to the faint 
gilding of a winter sky. Her eyes were 
large and not mysterious, but merely 
blank. Hannah, who did not love her 
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had said, “Jane’s face is 
like a cheese, with a blue mark for eyes.” 

Hannah kept senselessly giggling now, 
and the from her 
throat. She seemed to be possessed by 
some hidden sense of a joke; yet it was 
a form of humor which made her feel 
afraid. Lawrence said with passion and 
roughness at last: “ Don’t! I can’t listen 
to the bird.” He clapped his hand across 
her mouth. 

“ Don’t!” 
hand smells.” 

“Dig 
humble. 


I wish it was salt,” he said. 


cousin, once 


sound came ill fine 


She east it away. “ Your 


only sun”; he was instantly 
‘T’ve been in the fields all day. 
“ Sea’s the 
only thing you can smell and taste and 
look at and listen to. It fills you. Woods 
don’t; hills don’t.” 

“Only food fills you,” Hannah told 
him. Food and clothing she could un- 
derstand, and found her faith upon. 

From the wood that wonderful 
fluting—passion in a heartbreak. Law- 
rence flung his arm round Hannah, and, 
lest he should hear the laugh again, he 
killed it first with his lips. There was 
some curious difference in this embrace 
which was going to be their last. He 
felt it and pushed her away. She 
blinked uneasily at him through the 
mists. He ignored the nightingale; he 
peered through colored 
and startled Hannah’s 
narrow 
mocking him. 

“ Why don’t you go to sea?” she asked, 
wriggling her shoulders and letting out 
that discordant mirth again. 
be a sailor. Work up and be a 
tain. You could. Yet why do you think 
of the and talk of it so? You’ve 
never been there; this place is a hundred 
miles Now I’ve been to Black- 
pool, and it’s jolly.” 

“Work up and be a‘captain! I 
der if I eould.” 

Hannah, with her woman’s wit, had 
said the thing for him; she had put his 


eame 


warmly vapor 


moonlight into 


eyes. They were a line of fire, 


‘Go and 


eap- 
sea 
away. 


won- 
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dreamings into word. But he knew that 
he never would do it, for he was going to 
marry her and settle on his farm—the 
farm that his father had left him. There 
had always been Penfolds at Choller’s, 
just as there had been Paybodys at Med- 
merry. Yet perfection for Lawrence 
Penfold .would have been to have the 
chosen woman for his own upon some 
vast, sweet sea. He dreamed of the sea, 
talked of it, pondered upon it. He read 
books about it, and he imagined what it 
would be like in its many moods. Some- 
times, working in his own fields, so many 
miles inland, and studying the sky, the 
trees, the many-colored earth, he trans- 
muted all this into restless water. 

“The nightingale’s left off,” said Han- 
nah, laughing. “Take me home, Larry. 
It’s a wretched summer. We've had a 
fire most nights. Yes, keep your arm 
like that at the back of my neck, for it’s 
warm.” 

She spoke briskly, and she made her 
foot suit her tongue. She had only a 
searf knotted over her head, and Law- 
rence was looking, as they walked, at 
her hair. As it fell away on each side 
of the pure, undeviating parting, it was 
stormy, black wave upon black wave. 
He supposed that sometimes waves at 
sea were black as ink and very cold. 

Hannah lived in a lane running out 
from the main street of the village. It 
was nothing but a lean arm, with small, 
new houses dotted irregularly in a double, 
half - finished row, with the hedges on 
either side all hacked away. These new 
houses of cheap bricks and gleaming 
slates were an outrage upon the burly old 
inhabitants with their thatched or tiled 
roofs, and their stout walls which climbed 
the straggling village. Lawrence hated 
it all, and reproaching himself, yet not 
able to help it, he always loved Han- 
nah less in this lane. Her mother, the 
grocer’s widow, had a little income and 
also what she called some “good furni- 
ture.” So in the summer she took 
lodgers, and Hannah waited upon them. 
Their life was garish; it was cheap and 
thin. Lawrence, sensitively proud, felt 
this, and he would be very glad to get 
his sweetheart aWay from the ignominy 
of living in a little new house and of 
waiting upon strange people. Also he 
would be glad to get her away from 
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her mother, who was a town woman with 
town ideas. Putting it bluntly in his 
mind, which was downright, for all his 
salt dreamings, he considered that Han- 
nah’s mother was barely respectable. A 
woman of sixty who wore false hair, false 
teeth, a hat with flowers, was disjointed 
with virtue. Her compressed lip and cold 
glance never mended her of this, and he 
compared Hannah’s mother most un- 
favorably with his own, who was dead. 
She had worn a cap indoors and a black 
bonnet out of doors. Her hair had been 
brushed thinly over her temples. He 
would certainly be glad to take Hannah 
away, and he blamed her mother for that 
noisy laugh which had silenced the bird. 

He was now at Hannah’s gate, and he 
could see, yet mercifully softened by the 
mist, the outlined, horrid house. His 
own house, where Penfolds had always 
lived, was rich with the gracious ideas 
of men long ago dead who had loved their 
work and taken time with it. His house 
had a great, high roof of tiles. You 
could not dismiss it as just red, or as 
any one color. There were orange, green, 
and crimson lights. Houséleek grew 
upon this roof in fleshly, gross*bunches. 

There was an ambitious canopy above 
Hannah’s narrow door. It was of cor- 
rugated iron painted that conscious green 
which shows the pitiful striving of jerry- 
builders after something they have heard 
called Art. Lawrence knew nothing of 
this; he only knew he hated it—and that 
was quite enough. It was of painted 
iron and fluted. To him, poetically 
speaking, it was, to-night in the mist, as 
the wings of a bat. 

“Good night,” said Hannah. She 
started laughing again, and she took 
his arm from round her neck, where it 
had been while they walked home. She 
flung it from her as a fine lady flings a 
fur. 

“Tl come in for a bit,” said Law- 
rence, opening the gate; for he was so 
possessed by her black beauty that he 
could never bear to leave her; each 
twenty-four hours, when the night came, 
he lived afresh this tragedy. 

The gate was painted green, with 
spikes, painted white, along the top. It 
was a flimsy, grinning thing. Hannah 
cunningly slipped through herself, then 
firmly shut it, leaving him upon the 
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Her bare hands closed round 
those tooth-like white spikes. 

‘No, you don’t come in,” she said, 
and the June air was pierced by some 
sudden challenge. 


outer side. 


“T’m sorry,” she was saying, and her 
voice was almost sweet; she did not laugh 
any more. “I’ve been trying to tell you 
since I back from Man- 
chester.” Twice a year she went to stay 
with well-to-do cousins, of the 
facturing sort, in Manchester, 
had been back ten days. 

“Tell me what?” 
what she was going to say. 
tricked him, Hannah 
That was it. 


ever came 

manu- 
and she 
He seemed to know 
They had 
and her mother. 

“You'll never be a sailor,” said Han- 
nah, inconsequently. “ They’ve got blue 
eyes, and, Larry, yours are brown.” 

She was very sorry for him; yet her 
mind was made up. 

He was thinking that he had loved her, 
that he loved her now, and always would; 
yet he had never trusted her; for love 
has nothing to do with trust. It is a 
madness. He did not 
waited. 


speak; he just 


” 


“T’m going to marry 
said, defiantly. 


somebody else, 
she There! That’s 
out.” 

“That summer lodger! I thought so,” 
returned Lawrence, and sounded distant. 

“No. It’s a man I met at 
a Manchester man, and a very good 
match. Mother wishes it. I shall be 
able to help poor mother, you see.” 

This hypocrisy seemed the last touch. 
He was broken, and yet he was filled 
with rage at being made to look a fool 
in the village; for the wedding day was 
as good as settled, and he had already, 
prompted by Hannah and her mother, 
made various genteel additions to his 
farm-house for his bride. He wondered 
what Towse the builder’s bill would be 
for this piece of foolery. 

He said nothing. Hannah, 
thought how handsome and 


uncle’s; 


watching, 
rough he 


looked; yet nothing but a countryman; 
and she hugged the dapper idea of her 
Manchester man. 


You go and get married to Jane,” 
she advised. “She’s sick with love for 
you. She’d give her eyes to be Mrs. 
Lawrence Penfold. Choller’s farm and 
Medmerry could join. She’ll have every- 
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thing, of course, when Aunt Paybody 
Don’t be hard on me, dear. I had 
to think of mother, you see, and I’m 
going ”"—she was backing from the gate 
with her body, yet she held to the spikes 
with her fingers, not seeming to realize 
that Lawrence could have turned the 
latch at any moment had he chosen— 
‘up to Manchester for good on Satur- 


day. We've sold 


dies. 


Mother’s coming, too. 
the furniture as it stands.” 

He felt that all the language of the 
world was required for his dilemma; yet 
he could say nothing. He only stared, 
and, looking up the narrow path that 
went between the little flower-beds, saw 
a figure move, phantomwise and watch- 
ful, the front-room window 
hind the row of plants. This 
mother, who had eye upon 
He could not oppose these two women, 
for they were too devilishly clever. The 
front door opened. 


across be- 
was her 


her them. 


Hannah’s mother stood just within the 
house; a grim woman, yet jaunty; a long, 
inflexible yellow face, and a lace blouse 
threaded with ribbons! She 
made no pretense of any greeting, and 
he gave her credit for that. In her way 
she was less of a hypocrite than Hannah. 

“Come in, my dear,” she said to her 
daughter. “The night air’s damp.” 

Hannah obeyed at once. She turned 
and went off without one word. They 
shut the door, and he was left alone at 
the gate. He could smell the wet earth 
as he walked, head hanging, toward Chol- 
ler’s. Yet the smell of the sea would be 


mauve 


finer. 

Weeks after this he went to Jane. He 
had known the two cousins nearly all 
his life; Jane had been for solid 
forts and sensible urgings, Hannah 


com- 
for 
the more filmy requirements of a man. 
He had never talked of the sea to Jane. 

“T’ve sold the farm,” he “Tim 
sailing Monday. It seems a sin for a 
Penfold not to Choller’s, but I'd 
rather be a sailor, as you know.” 


said; 
own 


Jane had been expecting this, and she 
returned, cheerfully, “Come the 
parlor and tell me all about it.” 

She led him through the narrow, long 
room which they called the kitchen; yet 
no rough work was done in it, but in the 
even larger one built at the other side 
of this carelessly spacious old house. 


into 
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This farm and Lawrence’s farm were 
much the same: ruddy old dwellings 
with heavily beamed ceilings of oak, 
and hearths with maws made to swallow 
trees. — 

Aunt Paybody sat in the chimney- 
corner and twitched Lawrence a skinny 
nod as he went by. It was August, 
but wood was burning upon the bricks, 
for her stiff old joints demanded warmth. 
The scarlet shawl crossed upon her in- 
fallen bosom matched the heart of the 
little fire. 

Jane and Lawrence shut themselves 
into the parlor. She sat upon the black 
sofa, with its shiny horsehair cover ard 
brass nails. She smiled, showing her 
good, square teeth, and signified that he 
should sit beside her. She looked so kind 
and cool, so sage and even matronly, that 
Lawrence felt a childish desire to be 
comforted. He wanted to put his head 
on her shoulder and sob. But Jane was 
far too sensible for this sort of thing, 
and her next words proved it: 

“T can only stay five minutes, for I’ve 
got a late brood of chicks. It’s hardly 
worth while hatching at all so late in 
the year, but I thought I’d try. The old 
hen kept squatting and clucking, and I 
hadn’t the heart to douse her in a pail 
of cold water as Aunt Paybody used to 
do.” She spoke earnestly; as if hens 
mattered far more than a man. 

“T’ve come to say good-by and ask a 
favor, that’s all. There ain’t anything 
to tell,” said Lawrence, and unconscious- 
ly he slid farther away from her along 
the slippery sofa. 

“Ask away!” was Jane’s brisk re- 
joinder, made quite with the manner of 
firing a joke. She turned aside. She 
wasn’t going to let him see her eyes. 

“Have you heard from Hannah? Is 
she married ?” 

Jane jumped round. “No,” she told 
him, briefly, “not a word since they went 
away.” 

“But she ought to be married by now,” 
persisted Lawrence. 

“T thought it was to be that summer 
lodger, and not a Manchester man,” said 
Jane. 

“She was always a flirt, Jennie, and 
IT think I hate her; summer lodger or 
Manchester man, or a round dozen of 
whoever it is—for it might have been 


anybody,” he said, fiercely. “She’s that 
sort.” 

“T’m more glad than I can say to see 
you're getting over it,” Jane told him, 
heartily, and her whole face frankly 
sparkled. Yet he never saw. “And 
what’s the favor? Be quick and ask it. 
I told you I was busy this morning.” 

“Tl come to that. It’s a great com- 
fort to be going to sea, Jane, and I don’t 
know when I'll be on land again. Yet 
I'd like to have a foothold in the village. 
Do you understand? I'd like to feel that 
if I wanted to be back near Choller’s 
for a bit at any time, between voyages, | 
could do it without any fuss. The long 
and the short of it is this, Jane. Could 
you spare a room to be put aside for me 
and to have a few things of mine in it 
against I come back at any time?” 

“T’m sure it could be managed.” 
Jane started up. “No need to ask Aunt 
Paybody. Don’t mention it to her, Law- 
rence, for she’d only fuss. Come along 
up-stairs and choose for yourself and 
have which one you like, for we’ve got 
plenty. I should die pretty quick,” she 
looked at him steadily, “if I was boxed 
up in a place like Hannah’s was down 
the lane.” 

Briskly she went again through the 
kitchen, and Lawrence followed. He 
stopped at the hearth and said crisply 
to Aunt Paybody: “Good-by. I’m off 
to the sea on Monday.” As he held her 
hand he noted the wedding-ring upon 
the thin finger. Never before had he 
thought of old women’s wedding-rings, 
and that they meant so much. The 
startling conviction was born in him 
that shriveled Aunt Paybody had once 
been wooed. 

“Ah, now, my first sweetheart was a 
sailor,” she chuckled. “I jilted un to 
marry Paybody. Oftentimes I wished I 
hadn’t. A young ’ooman dunno what’s 
fer the best.” 

“Come along,” said Jane, impatiently, 
and standing in the open doorway. 

Lawrence followed her through the 
door and up the stairs. They were old 
and black, and a little window half-way 
up gave another peep at the village street. 
He could see his own roofs, which were 
just like Jane’s. Certainly he and she 
were true mates—of inheritance! She 
took him through the rooms, saying, 





smo 
still 
You 
the 























“I'VE COME TO SAY GOOD-BY AND ASK A FAVOR” 


jauntily, “ Well, which will you 
All the time she seemed to have 
her heart with her newly fledged chickens. 

He looking north. 
“You won’t miss this much, not if 
shut up twenty years. 
me, Jane.” 

“T’d do more than this,” she returned, 
smoothly, and he stared into her large, 
still face. “I may come in and air it? 
You'll let it be cleaned ? 
the key ?”’ 

“T shall leave the key with you. 
by. Ill send my things along.” 


one 
have ?” 
chose a dim one, 
it’s 
You are good to 


You won’t want 
( tood- 


“Say good-by down-stairs, can’t you?” 

They went down through the door that 
shut in the stairs, and Jane latched it 
behind her. What a the 
little clickings of those latches were! 
And he would miss it sorely. They 
stood, feeling uneasy. Then Jane lifted 
the latch of the front door, and bright 
sunshine came in. 


“ 


home sound 


Good-by,” she said, nodding her pale 


head bluffy. “I must get hard-boiled 
egg and bread-crumb for the chicks.” 
Vor. CXXVII.—No. 758.—32 


Lawrence took her hand, 
dropped it, and walked out. 
the door instantly. 
heard 


shook it, 
She shut 
Once before he had 
a door shut; but that had been 
night-time and heartbreak. He did not 
care one jot for Jane, yet she need not 
have put a brood of late chicks before 
him, for it was barely civil. 

Jane remained rigid in the dark entry 
when she had shut the door. Oak panels 
closed plastered, 
whitewashed walls. Presently she ran up 
the the little window 
watched Lawrence walk away. 
looked She sat 
stairs, crying savagely. 
to bits. This was no romantic, girlish 
sniveling, but a tatter of tears. 

She 


her in, and roughly 


stairs to and 

He never 
the brown 
She was broken 


back. upon 


for 
would never 
He might get drowned, for 


need not again 
years. As 
come back. 


sailors did. 


cry twenty 


like as not, he 


It was nearly twenty years before he 
back, and when he did he was, 
naturally, a sea-captain; for if you want 


came 
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a thing enough, then you get it. Never 
once had he written to Jane. He just 
walked in at dusk one night, and it was 
haymaking-time. He was glad to come 
home and be back, for he had lived his 
life, had done the thing he wanted. So 
he was happy and fat and perhaps a lit- 
tle stupid. Nothing was left to strive for. 

When he reached Medmerry’s, he lifted 
the latch of the door, stepped into the 
cool, dim entry, lifted another lateh, and 
walked into the kitchen. Jane was sit- 
ting at the table, and nothing in this 
bluff, beloved room had changed, except 


that the chimney-corner was empty, and 


in place of a fire there was set upon the 
bricks a glazed crock with cow-parsley. 
This struck him unlike Jane. 
Had he never really known her? Or had 
he, in all this time, forgotten what she 
was like? At the sound of feet she arose 
and surveyed him calmly, just as usual. 

‘Lawrence! So you’ve come back. 
Aunt Paybody’s dead, you know.” With 
and hand signified the cold 
hearth. Your ready; only 
sheets to be put on the bed.” 

In this way she received him, and at 
once he was at home. 


as being 


eyes she 


“ 


room is 


Sitting down, he 
said, “ As I came along to-night I smelt 
hay, and it was as sweet as salt.” 

Jane had not changed; her drab and 
buff tints were a little more uniform, and 
a few lines of enduran¢e spreading, as 
She looked 
He was bigger and weather- 
bluff and jovial. <A_ salt life 
seemed to have blunted him; this, and 
reaching what he had coveted to reach— 
which is rarely good for any man. She 
missed the fine, romantic touch, and al- 
ready her stanch heart sank. There was 
a sailor’s jest Jane hated 
jesting. They were mutually summing 
each other up, and he thinking: 
“There is even more of her than there 
used to be. What a nice, comfortable- 
looking soul, to be sure!” 

While he was at sea he had made up 
his mind as to what he would do when 
he came ashore for good. He would go 
home and marry Paybody. He 
would buy back his own farm if he pos- 
sibly could, so that Choller’s and Med- 
merry might be one. n 

“T’m a sea-captain,” he said, twinkling 
at her to see how she took it. “I’ve done 


rays, round her long mouth. 
at Lawrence. 
beaten, 


in his eye. 


was 


Jane 
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it, as I said I would. And I’ve had my 
fill of the sea and made my fortune in 
a way—plenty to do with, that is. Do 
you understand?” Jane nodded, but she 
never spoke. 

“T’ve come back to the village to set 
tle down. Do you think that chap would 
sell me Choller’s back? We must see to 
that. And will you marry me, Jane, my 
dear? For a man can’t settle alone. It’s 
been on my mind to ask you this for th« 
past five years, but I wouldn’t write. | 
said to myself, it will wait.” 

“And Hannah?” asked Jane, watching 
him with those vague eyes of hers which 
never told you anything. 

Lawrence laughed out loud, and sh« 
He had changed. He was al 
most another man. Why did things come 
into your life too late? 

“Hannah!” he said, speaking with th« 
rueful manner of scratching his head 
rather comic, boyish manner. 


winced, 


“ Grown 
up children, I suppose ?” 

“T’ve never seen her, never heard. | 
did hear that Aunt Sophia died of jaun 
dice.” 

“ Aunt Sophia?” 

“ Her mother, you know.” 

“Yes, to be sure! Her mother.” 
he remembered had hated 
woman and been disgusted by her. 


And 
that 
“ Her 


name had slipped my memory,” he said 


how he 


“So Hannah never comes back here for 
a holiday with her family! And you 
haven’t answered my question, Jan 
You’re in no hurry to get married.” 
shall 
It’s very lonely for a woman 
living alone,” she said, simply. 

This touched him, and feeling tender, 


regarding her as not only housekeep« r 


“Yes, I'll marry you, Larry. I 
be glad. 


but bride also, he came over and kissed 
her on the cheek. She never changed 
color; her confusion, the inner fire and 
joy—these were lost upon him. 

“Come up and see your room,” was all 
she said. 

After so many years they went up the 
old stairs again and into the cold, north 
room where his boyish treasures were 
the things that he had sent from Chol- 
ler’s Jane to take of. They 
looked at the things; then aimlessly they 
came down-stairs again. Somehow they 
felt ghosts, and this night of betrothal 
was misty enough. As they sat together 


for care 
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after supper they agreed that their banns 
should be called soon. 

A few later Lawrence 
his sweetheart’s hay-fields helping to get 
the loads the He 


happy and jolly and hot. He wore 


weeks was in 


aboard wagons. was 
a big 
straw hat baked with many suns; it was 
an old that he had left behind, all 
those years ago. His shirt was open at 
the his arms 
to blister, for this was the hottest June 


one 


neck, and were beginning 
that anybody had known for years. As 
he forked the hay he that 
it would be good, at twelve o'clock, to go 
cold 
raftered 
in the mornings if 


was thinking 


in and eat meat with Jane in the 


long, kitchen, which was cool 


you drew the curtain 
across the east window. 

He was suddenly aware, perhaps not 
really seeing at all, of a woman near him. 
A strange There 
strange the field, for 
they welcomed all the labor the Vv could 
As she raked, she edged up 
closely to him, with a sort of artfulness, 
and in the middle of this yellow, lovely 
He 
looked through the blinding sunlight into 
the He looked 
into and they mocked 
mock. It 


woman raking. were 


several women in 


get. more 


day Lawrence suddenly stopped. 


strange woman’s face. 
her narrow 


they 


eyes, 


him as used to was 
Hannah. 

This desolate, draggled 
creature only 
this 
in her cousin’s field! 


her 


thing! This 
something better than a 
laborer raking 
He only looked at 


looked into those narrow 


scarecrow, common 
his love! 
eyes, looked at her rough hair, going gray, 
twisted; looked at small 
body, which, airy once, was now withered. 
Yet she not old, but merely 
than old. History was scrawled across 
her bitter, brown face. Not for her had 
been the solitary, semi-cloistered life of 
her cousin Jane through all 
these twenty years. 

Not this 
women always must be when they wear 
the cast-off clothes of other women. Her 
skirt had the finery of one, her 
jacket the pride of another; there was 
the ecoquetry of some unknown third in 
that battered hat with the stark feather. 
She had been glad to wear anything that 
people would give her. There was not 
even the free color and stride of a born 
gipsy to her.. She was simply a tramp. 


coarsely her 


was worse 
Paybe dy 


alone. She was comic, as 


been 
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This all, 


Law rence re- 


she 


Yet Hannah. 


and this was everything. 


was was 
newed his youth; in one giddy 
the heart he 
tumult. 


leap of 
the 
had 


thought dead had only been in a trance. 


was back again to all 


glad The passion that he 
This ragged woman was the fairy, and 
that 
upon 


she so 


hay-rake 
her 


scornfully leaned 
He felt all 
and Jane Paybody was farther from him 
had while the 
between He had 
then. Now! 
Well, now he had even forgotten that she 
ever lived. 


was wand. this, 


now than she ever been 


big world was them. 


remembered her sometimes 
The wonderful magic of this 
Hannah, the intangible drunken 


ragged 
li which is always ours 


delight 


love, overcame him. 


while we 
And he said to her 
whose black eyes snapped and sparkled 
at him, doing all the things with 
that they do, “For God’s 
let’s get away together out of the sun.” 

She 


him 
used to sake 


answered, stretching her mouth, 
and it was still a live mouth that a man 


love: “My baby! TI left 


the hedge over there by the big thorn. 


might her in 
Go and fetch her, Larry.” 

He went. He still 
dreaming; and, dreaming,’ he 
that sleeping 
rhythmically 
her child! 


was 


blissfully 
picked up 


thing warm, moving 


between its tiny woolen 


rags 


He went off toward the house, carry- 


Hannah 


broken 


ing the child. 
shuffled in her 
his walk 
In the village they 
had 


he was buying 


followed. She 


shoes. She was 


sailor’s and smiling 
had told 

sea-captain ; 
Choller’s 


marking 
at it. 
that he back a 
that back 
marrying Jane Paybody. 

They the 
little bit of road, and in at Jane’s gate. 
Laborers were staring. Lawrence lifted 
the latch and she followed him into her 
He pushed her into the 
kitchen, gave her the child, and said: 

“Stay here. Tl tell Jane.” 

He through that oblong entry 
which was always so dark when the doors 
were shut. Two now. Sun- 
light lay upon the flagged floor and flut- 
He went 
this was butter-making 
Jane was setting long rolls of it 
upon a white slab. 

“Why have you come in so soon, Law- 
rence? Is the sun too hot?” 


her 
come 
and 
field, along a 


went out of 


cousin 8 house. 


went 


were open 
tered on the whitewashed walls. 
into the dairy; 


day. 
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He was looking a fool; his arms hang- 
ing, his legs apart as if he trod a deck, 
his mouth open. 

‘You go into the parlor for a bit and 
lie down.” Jane surveyed him anxiously. 
“T’ll come soon. I can’t leave the but- 
ter.” 

“ Butter be hanged, my dear—my poor 
dear!” he suddenly realized how he was 
meaning to hurt her. 

He was ashamed of himself clean 
through, yet his mind was made up. His 
heart was fast. “ Hannah’s in the front 
kitchen. As bad as a beggar; nothing 
but rags; raking in the fields; got a 
baby.” 

Jane put the yellow bowl gently down. 
“T’ll come,” she said. “Go back to her. 
Let me wash my hands, that’s all.” 

He went away. In his shoulders was 
implied the grateful sense of having been 
lightly let off. When Jane was alone she 
leaned at the window, looking through 
the fragrant dimness of the dairy out 
into the sunlight. 


Everything was over, and she blamed 
Lawrence, not Hannah. Why could he 
not have kept away, left her alone? For 
she had grown to accept age and be in 
some sense happy. Now she would never 
be happy any more. She felt that she 
could not live without him now—now 
when their banns were called. Yet she 
knew that she must. 

She washed and dried her hands 
mechanically, crossed the house, and en- 
tered her own dignified kitchen. Law- 
rence was holding Hannah’s hand. He 
dropped it gawkily. Yet he kept close 
by her side, to encourage and fortify her. 

“She was working in the hay-field,” he 
repeated, to invoke compassion, “your 
cousin Hannah.” 

Jane did not speak at once. She was 
always deliberate, and she stood now 
looking coolly from one to the other, and 
in her manner, yet only implied, was con- 
tempt and some regal accusation. As she 
regarded Hannah’s motley garments, a 
bitter feminine touch, and the only one 

















HE WENT OFF TOWARD THE HOUSE, CARRYING THE CHILD 
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she 
mou 
not 
mis 
an, 
had 
she 
nak 
her 
yet 
an 
the 
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fro 
int 
ing 
she 
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“SHE WAS WORKING IN THE HAY 


she permitted herself, marked her long 
mouth. She could not help it; she did 
not try to help it. This her 
miserable form of revenge. 


was one 
She, a wom- 
an, knew how to hurt another. And she 
had her one triumphant moment when 
she saw the sulky color come into Han- 
nah’s cheek and angrily beneath 
her restless eyes. Hannah was ashamed, 
yet only of her alien rags. 

“You'll want a change of clothing by 
and by,” said Jane, finely. “ Let, me take 
the baby from you now.” 

With that quiet air of managing which 
was always Jane’s took the child 


burn 


she 


from its mother, carried it down the step 
into the cool parlor, and tucked it, sleep- 


ing still, upon the wide old sofa. 
she returned, the two started apart. 

The table was laid for two; cold meat, 
plenty of butter, and cheese. 

“Sit down,” said Jane to Hannah, in 
a not unfriendly way. “ Lawrence, you 
go and draw a jug of beer.” 

He took the jug from where it hung 


When 


FIELD—YOUR COUSIN HANNAH” 


‘ 


on a peg in the oak rafter and went off. 
He showed that bluff, insensible air of 
the sailor. He seemed pleased, for he 
was getting what he wanted. He had 
got his Hannah back and Jane was mak- 
ing no fuss. The man does get 
what he wants very often, while the 
strong one batters himself senselessly to 
pieces in his pain. 

When they were alone, the women did 
not speak, and it seemed to them both 
an agonizing time before their man re- 
turned. He the jug on the table 
and smiled from one to the other. Jane 
went to the door. “I won’t sit down 
with you,” she said, sternly, and left him 
looking blank. Hannah, in her 
ulous rags, was faintly smiling. 

Jane floated through the stairway door 
and sat upon the stairs, just as she had 
done twenty years ago. 
ing-time for her. 


weak 


set 


rid ie- 


This was breath- 
At twelve there would 
be dinner for the men who worked in 
the hay-field. Before twelve, Lawrence 
and Hannah down there would have done 
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eating. They must be out of the 


got 
way. 

She did not ery, 
was left 
like as not, to be a 


since the rest of life 
for crying, and she would live, 
chilly old woman in 
her 


By the time you got 


the chimney - corner, just as aunt 
Paybody had been. 
there, would you have forgotten; or bet- 
ter, the 
She 
the 
She was 


would you care one snap of 


fingers for any man 


gulped, 


any more? 

staring out of 
window, looking up the street. 
and all felt now that 
would kill those down 
there, just as she had wanted to smother 
that baby. 
She 


smiled and 


she 
like to 


savage, 


was 
she two 
She had no pity, not a touch. 


only had an urgent practicality. 
She developed a stubborn, a rugged and 
masculine acceptance of facts. 

If only she need not see them again, 
either of them, if they would drift away 
without one more sight She 


Medmerry, 


or sound! 
only asked to stay alone at 
to work and to forget. And, even as she 
prayed frantically for just this, the door 
opened, and His 
Yet 
he nearly laughed when he saw her squat- 
the stairs. It such a 
silly and a little-girl thing to do; this 
large, cool Jane of over forty. 


Lawrence came up. 


face was, so to say, all to pieces, 


ting on seemed 
He came 
up close and he timidly touched her hand. 

“T’m sorry, but it is Hannah 
that I love.” 

“Of 
marry 
Are 
“afraid, Lawrence?” 
“T’m not afraid,” he returned, slowly, 
unless it’s of myself. I thought I had 
her; soul, I did. 
Don’t you remember I laughed at her? 
I joked about 
But direct- 

field out 


Jane, 


Take 


ean. 


course, 
her if 
you ” 


her away and 
That’s settled. 
some passion— 


you 


she showed 


“ 


forgotten upon my 
That ought to be enough. 
her that night I came back. 
ly I her again in the 
there 


saw 

“Ts she a widow?” 

2 He appeared to think 
hard, and he looked frightened to death. 
“She never mentioned. I suppose so.” 

“Well, go and find out. Why didn’t 
you before?” asked Jane. “ You’d better. 
And be quick.” 

He went away in a great hurry, and 
Jane continued to stare at the street. 


widow!” 
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Supposing Hannah was not a widow! 
Her face flamed and she covered it fo 
a moment with her hands. Nobody had 
ever seen Jane blush. 

“Tf he can’t marry her,” she whispered 
to herself hot anguish, “] | 
haven’t the spirit of a fly. They may 
call our banns for the second time next 
Sunday, then.” 

She sat waiting. 


When 


only 


with 


The blood died dow) 
Lawrence came bac 
but he 
seemed to expect her to share in it. H: 


in her face. 
he was not looking glad, 
had never spared her and never would. 

“Tt’s all 
whispered. 
way 


right; yes, a widow,” lh 
“Husband killed in a rail 
and left her without 
penny, poor girl!” 
“A Manchester asked 
with a lift of her faint eyebrow. 
This was a whip about his shoulder 


accident, 


man ?” Jane, 


if you like; but Lawrence never felt th 
curl of it. 
You can’t think of everything, Jane, at 
a time like this.” 

“Well, go away,” said Jane, not stir 


“T suppose so; I never asked 


“oo and ask again if you like.” 
Don’t 


ring, 

“But aren’t you coming down? 
sit there!” 

“Can’t you understand that I hate th: 
sight of you both, Lawrence ? Do yo 
think I’m made of puff- pastry to b 
rolled out way ?” asked hin 
with a her mie! 
dignity to figure of 
speech. 


she 
calm; and 
her homely 


any 
terrible 
gave 
“My poor dear, my poor dear! For 
give me, Jane.” 
“Never mind _ that. 
alone a little longer.” 


Just leave m 

He went obediently away, stepping the 
stairs gingerly as if from a sick-room. 

Jane knew that presently she would 
have to see to everything: give Hannah 
a charige of decent clothing, have the 
trap got ready (for they should not stay 
here night), turn out that 
north room by and by, and send Law- 
rence his things. 

They might even get married 
settle at Choller’s. This came to her as 
a deadly, insupportable thought. Law- 
rence, quite simply, would expect her to 
He would say to himself, 


one single 


and 


be neighborly. 
“Why not?” 





WILD BUFPAI S ¢ AL 


The 


BY LOUISE 

EARLY gulls, old and wise in the 
p lore of their fathers, up 

from the banks of the Jordan. In 
the east they can descry a great city 
white against the purple 
of the snow-clad Wasatch; in 
the sunlight upon the 
emerald and turquoise hues of 
a lake that laps the base of the gigantic 
Oquirrh range. Poplars, branching box- 
elders, cottonwoods, and an occasional 
rose-of-Sharon tree fringe the outskirts 
of the distant Mormon capital, proclaim- 
ing it an of comfort well as 
of splendor. Here and there the tre- 
mendous valley in which it lies is dotted 
with prosperous green farms, but in the 
main the fifteen-mile tract of alkaline 
monotony between the city and the lake 
is relieved by 


looking 


eC] rele 


shimmering 
foot-hills 
the 


changing 


west, ever- 


oasis as 


nothing save withered- 
sagebrush. The gulls rise a 
thousand feet in the air, and only then 
are they as high as were the waters of 
the ancient lake that once stretched three 
hundred and fifty miles through this 
huge basin. Marks of the water-line 
still show far up on the mountain-sides, 
and gull legends bear witness that it 
was nearly three thousand miles around 
this prehistoric lake with its interesting 
erustacea and its outlet to the sea. 


Dead Sea of the 


RAND 


ING THE SAGE-BRUSH SHORES 


West 


BASCOM 


Now three comparatively small bodies 
of water are all that remain of the over- 
grown pond of the past. Of these Utah 
Lake alone, which empties into Great Salt 
Lake through the Jordan River, is filled 
with fresh water; Sevier Lake, scarcely 
a mud-puddle in dry weather, and Great 
Salt Lake, unbelievably salt. What 
became of the more extensive lake, known 
by geologists Lake in 
of the man who discovered its 
shore-line in 1831, no one can say with 
certainty, but it supposed that cli- 
matie changes finally brought about its 
shrinkage by evaporation until the waters 
were too low to connect with the stream 
that joined the Snake River through 
Red Rock Pass. At any rate, the lake 
was left the outlet which had 
carried away the modicum of salt borne 
down by the inflowing rivers. 
tion went 


are 
as Sonneville 


honor 


18 


without 


Evapora- 
on, the rivers did not desist 
from bringing salt, and at last this inland 
body of water became a solution of brine. 
Some authorities claim that Lake Bonne- 
ville dried away completely, leaving only 
ripple marks desert of gleaming 
but it more reasonable to 
suppose that before it vanished entirely 
there were other climatic changes which 
caused more rainfall, increased the size 


in a 


sand, seems 
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of the streams, and so preserved the pres- 
ent lake. However it 
Great Salt 


exist, 
Lake to-day, as in the cen- 
turies past, continues to reflect the moun- 
tains in its opalescent depths, and will 
probably never cease to do 80 in spite 
of the dire 
its curious habit of 
ing back. 

Because of the queer phenomenon of 
withdrawal, the area of 
this surfless lake is variable. Sometimes 
it is ninety miles long, sometimes only 
sixty. The movements 
is not known, but for many years it has 
been the subject of wild conjectures and 
much serious investigation. At 


came to 


from 
receding and com- 


prophecies resulting 


its oceasional 


mystery of its 


one pe- 
the lake was shrink- 
that 


friend 


riod, not long ago, 
alarming 
those who regarded it 
filled with 


apprehension. 


ing in such an manner 
as an old 


were 


Among other in- 
genious theories 
was the one that 
a hole had been 
made in the bot- 
tom of the lake 
by driving piles, 
and all the water 
was pouring down 
into a 
ranean 
Another 
that the rivers 
had been diverted 


subter- 
cavern. 
claimed 


for irrigating pur- 
£] 


and that, 
besides, there was 
less rainfall. The 
old settlers mean- 
while placidly 
chewed their gum 
and gathered 
crops. Their 
composure was 
not unfounded. 
When the 
tists were in 
midst of 

monstrating 


poses, 


scien- 
the 
de- 
that 
the lake was disappearing for all time, 
it suddenly rose again higher than it 
had been in a decade. Discomfited, 
the geologists then stated and _ tried 
to prove that there had been a voleanic 
disturbance of the lake bottom which 
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the water to 
flow, though its volume was in reality 
the but the the 
climatic - change theory scoffed at such 
and pointed out that the 
the hills was 


apparently caused over- 


same ; unbelievers in 
a statement 
denudation of 
increasing the water trans- 
ported to the the streams. 
No really adequate explanation of the 


unchecked 
amount of 
lake by 


lake’s vagaries has ever been furnished, 
but there is a popular superstition that 
the water recedes every seven years, and 
then comes rushing back at the end of 
three. The three and 

in themselves savor of witchcraft. 

study the ripple marks 
their formulas, the lake 
after year in the sun and 

golden- brown like the 
rocks, now filled with every tint of 


numbers seven 
While 


and 
lies 


scholars 
work out 
year 
how 
the 


rain, 


alge on 


a painter's pallet 

a wonderful 
foreground for the 
mountains loom- 
ing out of the 
lavender haze 
upon its edge, a 
refreshing 
trast to the dingy 
sagebrush and the 


con- 


glare of the snow- 
white shore. 
Poets, as a rule, 
do not 
matters 


sing of 
commer- 
cial, and yet there 
is an epic quality 
about all 
dustries connect- 
ed with the lake. 
Especially is this 
true of the salt- 
works, which are 
represented to the 
ordinary traveler 
by great, smooth 
mounds of crude 
salt ready for 
the dun - colored 
freight-car or the 
weather - beaten 
refinery. They resemble truneated pyra- 
mids more than anything else, and the im- 
aginative mind straightway repictures the 
blazing Egyptian sun and mirroring Nile. 

On April 1st the brine from the lake 
is pumped into the salt-beds, or 


the in- 
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evaporating - ponds, which 
acres about a 
the lake. The 
until the “ harvest,” 
the 


day s 


cover several 
hundred 

half from 
in the 
takes during 
August the in September. 


Throughout the summer the heat of th 


mile and a 


brine remains 
which 


part of 


beds 
place latter 
or first 
sun is drawing 
the 


out 
and 
de- 

It 
that 
when the water be- 
to 
it has the peculiar, 
ol 
and 


moisture 
effecting the 
of salt. 
noticeable 


posit 
is 


gins evaporate, 


iridescent hue 
sunlit 
the salt 
through 
the 

great 


ice, 
showing 
presents 
ot 
ot 
Indeed, when 
superfluous 


appearance 

patches 
snow. 
the 
brine is returned to 
the and the 
sixty harvesters 
pitch their tents 
preparatory to gath- 
ering the harvest, 
the salt - beds re- 
semble a vast plain 
ot 
now white, now blue 
under the shadows. 

The beds do not 
lie long undis- 
turbed. First, they 
are plowed to a 
depth of from 
to four 
are run out 
the salt that 
growing pyramids. 
the 
any 


lake 


speckless snow, 


hand - cars 
for 


ever- 


then 
temporary rails 
carried to the 
The laborers 


blistering 


two inches; 
over 
is 
work- 
ing in dry, miles 
forced to drink the 
brackish water sent from a distance, are 
objects to and yet 
they seem more like a comic-opera chorus 
than toilers with shovel and pick. Their 
overalls glitter with salt crystals, their 
are protected smoked glasses, 
look as had 
daubed with vermilion. Occasionally one 
of the big Swedes wears an eye-shade 


heat, 


from tree and 


excite compassion, 


eyes by 
their faces if 


they been 


instead of the spectacles, and as he peers 
up at a flight of gulls overhead or at the 


ragged mountains on the 
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horizon, his 
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eyes are startlingly blue 
face, 

For 
their 


in his poor, raw 


three months 
dollar 
day 


sold 


any 


draw 
dol 
salt. 
dollar 
it 
Refined salt 


the laborers 
and a half 
for di 


igpring 
at 


and 
the 


two 
lars 1 


This 


a ton 


coarse 
the 


who <« 


is works for a 


to ‘are to purchase 
there. 
is run through a 
drying - cylinder, 
the 
ele- 


fanning, 


separated from 
undesirable 
by 
then 
the 
to 
the 
Fort vy 


ments 
and ground 
different 
be found 
market. 


into 
vrades 
on 
thousand 
tons a season is the 
but 
times 
amount could 
furnished if 
should ever 
demand 
For a 


harvest, 
twenty - five 
that 
be 

there 


usual 


be a for 
it. number 
of the salt 
manufacturers had 
refin- 


years 


no adequate 
and 
present 


ing process, 
though the 

product ninety 
it 


some 


is 
per cent. pure, 
taken 
to 
the unfavorable im- 
that the 


shipments 


has 
time counteract 
pression 
first 
caused. 


ATERS 


In spite of the early ban, many salt- 
packed cars have rumbled after the great, 
black Moguls their journey south 
through the dusty valley of Zion, or west 
the cut-off, that 
engineering which cannot 
the 


in 


Lucin 
feat 
imagination, 


over marvelous 
but 


ambition, 


stir 
goad and 
Its mi- 
that it reads like a fairy-tale. 
the Southern Pacific was built 
1868, the engineers shook their fists 
Great Salt Lake for lying in 
then meekly built the 
rocky Promontory 

ereek and gaping gully. 
fifty years the long, olive- 
drab trains wheezed up the grades and 
stalled on the turns, and at last the of- 


compel applause. story is so 
raculous 
When 
in 
at 
path, and 
around, 
tain, 


For 


their 
road 


Moun- 


over 
across 


about 
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ficials decided to save curves and the 
extra forty-three miles around the lake. 
Accordingly, rails, piling, and _ extra 
steam-shovels were peremptorily ordered, 
and in June, 1902, train-loads of these 
things came to a stop at the lakeside. 

The car crews stared out at the 
vast expanse of water before them. 
Little, white - capped waves licked the 
shore, covering with sparkling crystals 
a bottle and an old shoe that some 


child had tied to a peg — to be made 


into playthings as fair as the jewels in 
the crowns of kings, as beautiful as the 
dome of fairy-land. Gulls fought where 
the Bear and Jordan rivers met this in- 
land sea, for as soon as the fish reached 
the brine they died, and their glistening 
bodies became easy prey. The train- 
men saw it all, and signaled and threw 
switches with little speech. A railroad 
track across this Nile-green ocean! A 
cut-off through this dead, dead sea! 
Then one word suggested itself from 
the bigness of it all, and some man was 
seen to cross himself and heard to mur- 
mur a low, “ God!” 

Meantime the public was clamorous 
and incredulous. “A cut-off from Og- 
den, Utah, to Lucin, Utah!” it cried. 


“Why, don’t you know it’s twenty-seven 
and a half miles across Great Salt Lake 
at that point, and that the water’s from 
fifteen to thirty feet deep all the way?” 

‘Yes, we know it,” returned the sun- 
browned engineers, with some defiance, 
‘but sixteen miles of that distance is 
to be a solid earth track, sixteen feet 
wide at the top and seventeen feet above 
water.” 

“Do you mean that you can make a 
ridge of dirt from thirty-two to forty 
seven feet high for sixteen miles in spit 
of the water?” gasped the public. 

The engineers nodded. “ Of the twen 
ty-three miles of trestle, eleven will be 
filled with earth, leaving only twelv 
miles of trestle proper and four and a 
half miles of firm earth pathway at the 
beginning. We shall make over a thou- 
sand feet of trestle a day,” they added. 

The publie smiled. 

The engineers did not smile. They 
knew that they had a stupendous under 
taking before them. To begin with, they 
discovered that the lake bottom was quit 
unlike any other lake bottom. A layer 
of loose sand first confronted the shovels; 
then a foot or two of hard sand; under- 
neath this a seven-foot crust of soda and 
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GARFIELD PAVILION WAS THE PRIDE 


OF THE COUNTRY-SIDE IN ITS DAY 


salt which it almost 


penetrate: 


was impossible to 
all, unending 

The difficulty of driving 
seven-foot 


and last of 
depths of ooze. 
the 


J 
mounted by 


piles into crust was 
through 
pressure the substance which they could 
not otherwise affect, and a mile of trestle 


went up 


sur- 


dissolving steam- 


week. Three thousand 
men worked day and night, through heat 
and cold, for the sake of this great 


terprise; the rattle and creak of 


each 


en- 
steam- 
shovels raising seven tons of gravel at a 
scoop was heard at Promontory Mountain, 
at Little Mountain, and in the Hogup 
Mountains, as four hundred cars a day 
filled and hurried off; steamboats 
and tugs, built for the oceasion, wrestled 
with escaped piles and carried tons of 
water and food to the panting laborers. 
The work progressed swiftly and surely, 


were 


and just as the engineers were congrat- 
ulating themselves on their conquest of 
the lake a terrible storm came up one 
night, and the inky waters lashed at both 
sides of the “ fill,” until morning showed 
a skeleton of and rails the 
lake, with nothing Un- 


ties across 


underneath. 


daunted, the engineers filled in again 
and made the pathway wider; and final- 
ly, on November 13, 1903, the track from 
the west and the one from the east were 
joined in the center of the lake. That 
was a day of for the brain- 
fagged engineers and the swollen-handed 
laborers, but the public remained skep- 
tical. “It won’t stand,” was the verdict; 
but it did stand, ahd has stood for near- 
ly ten supporting from six to 
twelve trains a day, and valiantly resist- 
ing the action of wave and wind. 

Level as a floor, straight as a ruler’s 
this splendid cut-off stretches 
across the beryl-green lake like a: colos- 
sal brown centipede—a unique monu- 
ment to the who have made it. 
Indeed, it will probably have the endur- 
ing qualities of a monument, for piles 
after hardening in the crust of soda and 


rejoicing 


years, 


edge, 


men 


salt cannot be moved and are preserved 
like so much stone. 
wave - motion 


Also, the continuous 
against the embankment 
coats it with a cement of salt crystals as 
hard and unyielding as flint. The pas- 
sengers, then, who sail across Great Salt 
Lake — for it is virtually that, as the 
trestle is not discernible unless one leans 
far out of the window—can revel in the 
smell of salt air without ex 
periencing the unpleasant sensations of 
a boat-ride. 

One ean never fully know the lake until 
one has bought a ticket in the isolated 


taste and 
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little 

Street, 
of one of the queer open cars making up 
the antiquated train that hourly carries 
the bathers to the Of the pa- 
vilions neighborhood of the lake, 
Saltair far the largest, the most 
the beautiful. Like 
mosque a houseless Venice, it 


brown station on South Temple 


and climbed into a width-long seat 


resorts. 


in the 
is by 
popular, and 
a white 


most 
in 
the 


towers above three thousand 


piles 


which support The railway running 


on piles for nearly a mile over the water 
to its entrance seems almost 
but this little 


track of 


a sacrilege, 
insignificant 
the 


harrow-gage 


is means carrying some 


two hundred thousand happy, beribboned 


pleasure-seekers each season to the pop- 


at the 
not to be despised 


corn booth and is, there 


gates, 


tore, 


IKE A MONSTER SH 4 AIR SHINES FAR OUT 
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The incoming crowd is of many ages 
many 


of such varying 
tastes that it scatters immediately, going 
different 
of each party, however, are usually seer 
to the central arc! 
of the pavilion to lay claim to a long 
brown dining-table, where the luncheor 
left of 


make way 


costumes, and 


in directions. Some members 


hurry under great 


hampers a 


ship: 


re as a token owner 


others their 
ot the 
the building, and, secure ii 
of hundred 
array themselves quickly in rented suits 
Perhaps that 


toward 


one semicircular wings that 


flank 


some 


main 


the bath-rooms, 


seven 
red or indigo. 
portion of the party so aptly designated 
the old butler “the trundle-bed 
trash ” prefers the attractions of the 
and the bicyele 
track 
i] 


of blue or 


by 


as 


seenic railway sauce. 
in adjoin 
amphitheater t 
fun of bathing 
and the strains of th 
orchestra on the sec 
fe W 
scurrying up to thé 
enormous 


an 
rea 


the 


ond floor send a 


ball - roon 
under the steel 
ribbed dome. 
The dancers 
followed 
grandmothers 


aré 
th 
who 


I iv 


witness the 
sit 


gai ty and 
swinging 
the Vir 
of mem 
They draw their 
to the 
south railing a 
look out at the now 
deserted Garfield pa 
vilion, into 
the the 
imposing Ogquirrh 


silent, 
partners in 
ginia reels 
ory. 

chairs up 


nda 


crowded 
water by 
rising 
from th 
Gartield 


Mountains 
abruptly 
shore -line. 
was the pride of the 
in its 
day! They smile as 
they recall Old Folks’ 
Day, when the aged 
came from all 
of Utah as guests 
of the state. There 
were red badges for 
those 


country - side 


parts 


NTO THE NIGHT between sixty 





and seventy years 
of blue 


badges those 


age, 

for 
seventy 

and 


reach- 


between 
and 
for 


eighty, 
those 
eighty a 


OLpD FOLks’ Day : 
ing 
white one. | hey 

had longed to a white badge once, 

for it was rather distinguished - looking, 
and patted the 
gnarled hands of Now the 
for the approach- 
ing all too swiftly; life after the toil- 
the 


completion of the more arduous home- 


wear 


many, many persons 
the 


white 


wearer. 
day badge is 


some march across the plains end 


building seems very easy and very sweet. 

Slowly the grandmothers rise and walk 
to the north side of the pavilion. 
them 


Below 
arms extended, 
heads slightly raised, are supported cork- 
the foam-flecked water. Some- 
a human chain of eight or 


scores of bathers, 
like on 


times more 


floats by, toes under arm-pits, arms out- 


stretched, and the 
and splash sticky water at 
ing that it will not reach their faces; 
for carbolic acid taken internally is far 
than lake 
victim and 


other bathers cheer 


them, hop- 


more soothing which 


continues to 


brine, 
strangles its 


smart and burn for many days as a re- 
minder of the experience. Interested 
boys hunt for the only forms of life to 
be found in the lake. One is a shrimp 
a quarter of an inch long, which 
is said to be quite palatable. The other 
is the larva of a small, black fly. The 
shrimp is supposed to live upon the lat- 
ter and also upon the alge brought down 
by the This alge at times 
streaks the lake like patches of green- 


about 


streams. 


Though it is not 
panorama of the lake, 
the bather finds it sufficiently slimy and 
unpleasant to be avoided. 

The shouts of the finally 
fall on deaf ears, for the grandmothers 
are gazing at the Ante- 
Island stands uncut 
amethyst. Its 
changed 
a bed of coral. 


and-brown sawdust. 


unpleasing in a 


bathers 


where 
like an 
setting of lapis - lazuli 
and the sky is 
This peak of the past 
seems too perfect to be 
turesque, 


west, 
lope out 


has to jade, 
aught but pie 
has turned 
to account. A wild herd of seventy-five 
buffaloes and five hundred eattle graze 
within the well-defined range of its sage- 
brush shores. When the lake has been low, 
the cattle have been driven across from 
the mainland; in other seasons they are 


vet it, too, been 
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There 
tales 


proper style. 
are fascinating tales of this island 


ferried acToss in 
of its treasure and the hardships of the 
dwellers in its 
tales of 
these more prosperous days. 

In the 


ranch-house; but 
suffering are best 


early 
forgotten in 
islands, 


lake are eight other 


HALP-FLEDGED PELICANS CROWD THE ROCKY SHORE 


Frémont, Carring- 
ton, Stansbury, Gunnison, Mud, Dolphin, 
Strong’s Hat. Hat, or Eeg 
often ealled, is 
interesting, for here 
it is that the gulls, pelicans, and heron 


which are known as 
Knob, and 
Island, as it is more 
by far the most 


come from no one knows where to 


breed. There is no water, no green 


thing upon this former mountain - tip, 
and yet in the proper season one cannot 
step upon the rocky shore without tread- 
ing on half-fledged pelicans eagerly wait- 
ing for the return of parents from a 
journey to the verdure- flanked inlets. 
When the grown birds are at home, the 
visit of man sends them up in such 
numbers that the sky is darkened, and 
their the water below 
turn the green to gray. It is as if a 
whole alphabet of V’s had been sprinkled 


shadows upon 
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in the heavens, and the intruder, half 
aghast at what he has done, hurries back 
to his salt-jeweled boat and sets out for 
Saltair. 

As he ripples, his 
companion discourses knowingly on the 
They have to be 
made, he Says, es- 
pecially for Salt 


over the 


glides 


subject of these boats. 


Lake, as ordinary 
craft would ride 
so high as to eap- 
size easily; but the 
oarsman hears no 
statistics, so drunk 
is he with the color 
of the 
clouds. 


lake and 
The laven- 
changes 
then 
higher and 
higher until the 
islands melt into 
it and the 
tains and 


der haze 
to. blue, and 
rises 


moun- 
placid 
lake are also en- 
grulfed, There is 
no sound but the 
gentle lapping of 
the water and oc- 
easionally a few 
notes 
distant 
The pa- 
lighted 
Like a mon- 


rich, sweet 
fromthe 
violins. 

vilion is 
now. 
ster ship or a 
Saltair 
sending its lure to the 


giant’s palace, shines far out 
into the night, 
sentry trudging out his 
Fort Douglas 


the slag - foreman 


poor watch 


on the mesa, and to 
wiping his smutty 
brow near Black Rock. The wicked red 
from the base of the 
sable mountains like the flame-drenched 


smelter fires glow 


teeth of a slumbering dragon, and their 
reflection turns the water into ruby pools 
of liquid glass. Sounds of revelry and 
merrymaking The on- 
coming boat scrapes against a pile, and 


grow louder. 
a rope, stiff with salt, makes it fast. 

To his amazement the oarsman finds 
the older members of his party still sit- 
ting where he left them, staring out at 
the peacock shades in the illuminated 
water. As he stands by his grand- 
mother’s chair, inhaling deep breaths of 
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the fresh, clean air, she smiles up at him 
wistfully, and her frail hand points over 
the railing while she quotes: 


“The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burns green and blue and whit 
“It’s pretty, isn’t it, grandmother?” 
says the young man, sympathetically, 
helping her to rise in order that they 
may round up the children and catch 


the train. 

She pauses a moment without respond- 
ing, and gazes once more at the trang il 
lake. 
she 
dds 


back: 


- They say she’s going out again ” 
at last states, regretfully, and then 
with “but she'll 


aye, she’ll come back 


assurance, come 


The 


2 


ILL me with fire gird 

That the word of my mouth be 
For the soul that quivers within me 
Though the world is 


7 
and solace, 


weary of 


T am the deathless Vision, the 


The Prince of the worlds rejoicing, 


Have I not tasted rapture, have I not 


SEER 


music 
singing and the eyes of thx 


voice of 
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Thus has the personality of this desert 


lake taken hold of those who know it, 
and thus would it take hold of you, 
could you, atter the last train has left 
for the city, see the moon rising above 
those austere peaks and covering the 
waves with fleece of gold while the now 
darkened pavilion towers like a_ palac 
of carved ivory against the starlit sky. 
The scene is so solemn, so vast, so full 


make a lit 
tle ache steal into your heart and a 
mist fill but 
turn away murmuring confident 
ly, “She'll she'll 
back.” 


of the infinite, that it would 


gray 
your eyes; you, too, would 
from it, 
back ; aye, 


come come 


Seer 


SULLIVAN 


me with speech divine, 


and the chord of 
things 


—— 
my song be wine 


uld mystical unfold, 


cold 


world are 


nie morial years 


the Prophet and Priest of tears; 
loved and di da, 


Mounted the peaks of passion, with you been crucified ? 


Come! 


I will lead you softly, through floods 


that are smooth and deep 


And trailed with the shimmering curtain of dream-embroidered sleep, 


To the 
Th 


Would you I bring my music? 
And 


thorough your sweat and 


The shout of 


a strong heart chanting to 


dim mysterious portal, where the spirit of man may see 
folds of the Veil dividing himself from 


“ternity. 


ll pipe where the toile rs go, 
labor the strain of 
Duleet-clear for your comfort, winged with a delicate 


my shall flow, 


song 
fire, 


the lift of a soul’s at sire. 


And whether you stay to harken and drink of my healing spring, 
And whether you stay to har! 1 drink of heal 


Or turn from the plaint of my 


Ere ever ye came I was ancient, and after ye pass, | 


tender 


The voice that shall lift in rapture when the moan of the earth is dumb. 


articulate whispering, 


come, 
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The 


Islanders 


BY WILBUR DANIEL STEELE 


HERE were not so many Islanders 
in Old Harbor when Man’el Costa 
came with his pale wife and pale 
boy. I remember seeing them that day, 
huddled together on the boat-wharf, with 
their meager and multicolored belong- 
ings about them, like shipwrecked voy- 
agers facing a new world after a tu- 
multuous and losing battle with the sea. 

The wife perplexed me, with her brown 
hair and light eyes. She was beautiful 
in a way, or rather she had been beauti- 
ful, for her beauty was of that soft, 
ephemeral kind that breaks quickly under 
pressure of pain or trouble, shadowing 
the failure of the inner self. 

The man at her side showed by no 
impatient sign that he felt the inter- 
minable monotone of her discontent 
gnawing at him—only looked away at 
the new town with a sort of valiant won- 
der and expectancy. He was of the fine, 
dark, heavy-chested, full-belted type, with 
a narrow, sinister mustache and kindly, 
almost beseeching eyes. He seemed pa- 
thetically over - young for the son of 
eleven at his side. 

The boy was the son of the mother, 
but with him the beauty was still in the 
perfect flower, still full of a marvelous 
and shrinking joy in things, untouched 
by the blight of spiritual frailty that had 
withered hers. 

The wife died before the first month 
was out—the flower already blighted had 
suffered overmuch from the transplant- 
ing. And I do believe it was as well she 
should go. Had she been a little sweeter, 
or the man a little less sweet, they might 
have worn life along between them some- 
how. As it was, he would have come 
down to her under slow torture, and she 
would have wished for death. 

Nothing went well with Man’el. That 
year was a bad one for every one in Old 
Harbor, but for him, with funeral ex- 
penses and all, things were black. He 
got on with a weir crew, and an October 
gale plucked up their nets and flung them 


out to sea. He shipped with a fishing- 
schooner, and the first ugly day in the 
Channel robbed them of more gear than 
the next two trips were worth. He lasted 
hardly longer than that. Men said he 
was too soft for the business—that he 
loved the sight of land too much to stand 
up on a week-long trip. 

The truth was that his spirit never 
rested when the boy, Tony, was out of 
his sight. It was as though he saw in 
him the mother of happier years, and 
tried to ward off the inevitable hand of 
the same change with a wall of care and 
affection—the love that so often cripples 
what it means to preserve. it is no 
wonder he did not get on, with that un 
forgivable soft spot—unforgivable among 
any people that follow the sea. But al- 
ways he had the valiant air. 

His air was just as valiant when he 
had been there three years, and a black 
misgiving in him was shaping itself tow 
ard the certainty that for some reason 
he had been marked for ill-fortune, and 
that the blight of it must not touch 
Tony: that the thing he could not do in 
his wretchedness for Tony another must 
do. So behind his brave mask he made 
ready for the sacrifice. 

Then, as though the time had been 
preconcerted, an Italian tramp steamer 
ran into Old Harbor under the threat 
of a gathering storm. The gale beat the 
coast for a week, and the captain of the 
tramp, who was something of a dandy 
in his way, light and gracious and 
amused with life, spent his days ashore. 
He seemed to take a faney to Tony, and 
the boy’s spirit went out to him. 

One day he showed Tony through the 
mysterious bowels of his iron tub, and 
that evening there was a hint of a swag- 
ger in the boy’s walk and he took off his 
little cap with an air of bravado that 
seemed as old as he. The captain, who 
came ashore with him, said he would have 
to take Tony away and show him the 
world and make a man of him. 
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That was the first time any one had 
ever seen the look of anger in Man’el 
Costa’s eyes. But he had no anger be- 
hind it; it was only the shadow of a 
fearful bewilderment. That expression 
was still there, a baleful and terrible 
thing, when Tony, who had welcomed 
the thought of going at first, clung about 
his neck at the moment of actual parting 
and fought off the captain, who tried 
to coax him into the cabin with an 
orange, and had to take him in the end 
by force. 

I was at the Round Hill life-saving 
station next morning when Man’el came 
up over the smooth back of a dune some 
fifty yards to the east, with a spy-glass 
under his arm and that hopeless, raging 
look still on his face. He had come to 
bid his boy a second good-by. Lucy 
Miera stood beside him, a very daughter 
of the gray sea and the gray sky and 
the gray, wind-swept land, and listened, 
without a clear understanding, to the 
breaking of his heart. How she came 
there I do not know. She was an orphan, 
living with an aunt who had too many 
children of her own to pay much atten- 
tion to the goings and comings of the 
girl. I suppose she had been picking 
berries along Snail Road when Man’el 
trudged past on his lonely errand. I 
doubt not the man’s empty hand, so long 
accustomed to the clasp of a child’s, had 
opened instinctively to her, and she had 
taken it quite naturally and followed on. 

No one can know just what that half- 
hour did to Man’el Costa. While he 
watched a fragment of every-day drama 
play itself out on the stage of the two- 
inch lens before his eyes, Lucy, with her 
child mind, could only understand dimly 
that something was wrong; she heard 
the rage within him, but she could not 
have known what the flame had found to 
feed upon, which was the valiant spirit 
of him. 

The captain of the Italian steamer was 
beating the boy—nothing more. 

He turned at length to walk back 
across a flat expanse of sand that lost its 
farther boundaries in the mist, the pic- 
ture of a restless and hopeless spirit 
starting out on a gray road to the last 
confines of space, followed by a lesser 
and gayer spirit suddenly touched by the 
same chill. 

Vor. CXXVII.—No. 758—34 
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Three days after that the gamble of 
the fish-weirs turned for Man’el. That 
was a fine irony of fortune. Balancing 
precariously on the slippery bottom of 
the dory, the stealthy excitement of his 
mates empty for him as the flicker, flicker, 
flicker began to whisper along the dark 
edges of the weir, he looked down blank- 
ly into the great bowl of the net where 
the water curdled and blackened in grow- 
ing tumult, with the price that would 
have bought him his own son—too late. 
They drew the trap five times that day, 
and each time it was full to the gates. 
From that catch all our present - day 
catches are measured. 

When the crew came ashore on their 
last trip, Lucy Miera came dancing along 
the beach, laughing and clapping her 
hands. She waded out to the dory, all 
in her shoes and stockings, and patted 
Man’el’s sleeve in great delight. 

“Oh, ain’t it nice!” she cried. “Now 
you'll be rich—and Tony ’ll be rich when 
he comes back.” That seemed to start 
a perfectly new train of thought in his 
mind. After a time he spoke. 

“Tony, he come back, and he'll been 
reesh.” Then he jumped out into the 
water and took her by the hand, almost 
fiercely, adding, “ An’ you'll been heez 
wive, Lucy Miera, you'll been my Tony’s 
wive.” 

This was Lucy’s betrothal to Man’el’s 
gon. 

For Lucy had come over to Man’el’s 
house, quite naturally, the morning after 
Tony went away. I do not believe the 
man would have spoken to any other 
person. It is one of the things we can- 
not explain, this sudden touching of 
hands by two strange spirits without any 
conscious negotiation of terms. I sup- 
pose it was the instinct to play house 
in the real that brought Lucy to him in 
the beginning. She puttered about, keep- 
ing his house in fine state, while Man’el 
sat low down on the doorstep, talking of 
the Islands and Tony. 

Through the years which followed, those 
two played a wonderful game between 
them, a game as unconscious as it was 
enthralling. It had its own catch-words 
and symbols, its gestures and formulas. 
In that game the name of Tony was 
everything, a sort of solitary chessman, 
moved hither and thither by the players 
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with touching belief in its importance. 
Lucy loved this disembodied Tony— 
Tony of the delicate, sweet spirit and 
constant fresh wonder in things—with a 
love such as only a girl at seventeen can 
give to an image. Those years under 
the tutelage of Man’el Costa did a deal 
for her capacity for sheer love. 

And Man’el loved Lucy, always through 
Tony. He loved her way of doing this 


or that—because Tony would be charmed ‘ 


with it when he came back; Tony would 
adore the shape of Lucy’s head and the 
way the blue-black hair clung about it, 
shadowing the long, straight eyes that 
curled at the corners under the heavy 
lashes; his ears would be ravished by the 
queer little up-tilt at the end of her grave 
sentences. Tony would be ineffably hap- 
py—as Man’el was now happy. That was 
the game. And all the time, underneath 
it and constantly veiled by it, was the 
certainty, to him, that Tony would never 
come. 

Never was such an idealist. For it 
was an ideal—an ideal for which he had 
to fight as the months and years went 
by. I had a glimpse of that fight when 
he came to me for advice during the 
third winter. He wanted to make some 
arrangement whereby his little wealth 
should become the property of his son at 
the moment of his return to Old Harbor. 
And so it was executed. 

It was about this time that we be- 
gan to notice the return of the valiant 
air, flickering and occasional at first, as 
though the youth that was really his, 
and had been lost for a time, was coming 
back with tentative gladness to meet the 
unfolding womanhood so near to him. 

It seems preposterous that, in all the 
seven years after Tony went away, none 
of us should have seen through that 
game of theirs, and should have gone on 
in our lives with the unthought-out con- 
sciousness that Lucy Miera was another’s. 
Especially is it inexplicable that the man 
should not have understood. But he did 
not understand, and they did not, till 
that night when the two sat in silent and 
terrible wonder, watching their world go 
to pieces. 

When the dead come to life there is 
generally something of the spectacular 
in their reincarnation. Nothing could 
have been less spectacular than the return 
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of Tony Costa to Old Harbor, and noth- 
ing more dramatic. 

He was discovered, one morning in lat: 
October, standing in front of Perry’s dry 
goods store, examining a display of shoes 
with the casual air of a chance passer 
by. The harbor was full of strange craft 
from all ends of the earth. They wer 
coming in all that day, driven to shelte: 
by the silent threat of the barometer 
and the lowering menace of the sky 
Weather signals had been up on Town 
Hill for three days. Tony had com 
ashore from a Lisbon freighter, as wi 
afterward discovered. 

Before long a crowd had gathered 
about him. He stood at his ease, playing 
with the questions of the ring about hin 
with the perfect poise and confidence and 
enjoyment of a master fingering the key 
board of a piano. 

“Hey, Tony,” some one called fron 
the crowd, “guess the old man was glad 
to see you, wa’n’t he?” 

Tony looked blank for an instant, then 
laughed aloud, finished rolling a ciga- 
rette, lit it, and laughed again. 

“That’s right—I hadn’t thought—m) 
old man is here.” 

Man’el Costa was coming down th 
street at that moment, walking slowly, 
with Lucy at his side. Somebody stopped 
him and spoke in his ear. I saw him 
start, turn and look at Lucy without a 
word, then stride down the opening lan« 
toward his son. There was a look of 
wonder on his face, mingled with glad- 
ness, and a little fear, I believe. H« 
came to a stop in front of Tony, as 
though at a loss suddenly for what to 
say or do. He looked around at all of 
us, but not at Tony. The tense and awk- 
ward silence lasted for many seconds. It 
was the younger man who broke it. 

“ Well—I’m back.” 

Man’el shuddered, seemed to look over 
our heads at the girl standing alon 
across the street, then turned and held 
out his arms mechanically, as though th: 
gesture had been rehearsed many times. 

“My boy—my boy—my boy!” His cry 
had the quality of a declamation spoken 
by a school-boy on a Friday afternoon. 

Lucy had not moved since Man’el left 
her. I think I have never seen the soul 
of any one come out, naked and without 
reserve, as the soul of Lucy Miera cam 
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out and waited while the two men walked 
across the street toward her, each play- 
ing with the valiant air; the one because 
it amused him, the other desperately. 
She waited, and they came up to her, and 
passed on without a sign. 

All the way up the street she kept apart 
from the curious crowd, her wondering 
eyes always on the two men who made 
up her world, as though from their mov- 
ing silhouettes she might read the mean- 
ing of that rebuff. Oh, but she was beau- 
tiful that morning, walking straight and 
bewildered along the olive floor of the 
sandy street, with a pale and ghost-like 
shadow lingering behind, as though fear- 
ful of going where she was going. She 
was only a few yards from me, and I 
could not keep my eyes from her face, 
across which no visible flicker of doubt 
passed in all that sore time. She had 
reared her ideal in a fine school, and now 
her ideal had taken shape and substance 
before her eyes; why she could not yet 
come into possession she did not know, 
but it must be all right. 

That evening I went up to the little 
house, having been asked to arrange the 
matter of the property. Tony knew about 
it by this time—Man’el had talked of it 


all day, persistently, desperately. So he 
had avoided the vital subject, Lucy 
Miera. 


Now he sat warming his hands over 
the stove, in which no fire was burning. 
Luey stood just inside the door, a little 
rigid in her erect pose, looking always 
at Man’el, and swallowed up, as were 
both of us, by the fact that when Tony 
returned from his walk he would know 
about it; that one or another of his old 
friends must have told him of Lucy, and 
of Luey’s strange betrothal. 

After a long time we heard him com- 
ing. He was very handsome in his way 
when he stepped in, a round cap set chal- 
lengingly on the brown curls above the 
tanned pallor of his face. As he passed 
the girl at the door he lifted the round 
cap and looked at her. Yes, he knew. 
Any man could have seen that. In that 
look there must have been something new 
to Luey Miera, for she flushed and 


dropped her eyes, feeling nervously be- 
hind her at the knob of the open door. 
He passed on, took a seat near his father, 
and began to examine the back of a wrist 
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with minute eare. After a hard moment 
of silence he spoke, still without seeming 
to look up. 

“T been talking with some old friends 
—ah—they say they’re old friends of 
mine—” 

He broke off, looking up suddenly with 
the old wondering smile, as though in 
depreciation of his implied cynicism. 
Man’el made as though to rise, then set- 
tled back, nodded and smiled in con- 
fused approbation. It seemed to me, all 
through the evening, that Man’el was for- 
ever on the point of getting to his feet. 
Tony looked down and went on. 

“T want you to tell me something, my 
father. Tell me—ah—how can anybody 
stay in this place a week and keep from 
going crazy?” 

Man’el looked across the room at Lucy, 
and for the first time that day their eyes 
met, wide, bewildered. These two had 
lived in a world of each other so long 
they could only slowly take hold of that 
appalling question, and then they must 
have followed it out together, for the 
man’s answer was shadowed on the mov- 
ing lips of the girl. 

“De Islands, Tony? Yez, I use’ to 
t?ink I lak go back to de Islands maybe.” 

“Tslands?” Tony seemed to play with 
the thought. “ Yes, there’s lots of nice 
islands. But what would you want to 
go on an island for? There’s plenty of 
places where people get something out 
of life—where you can see them moving 
about and taking their pleasure—where 
things happen, and you can do something 
besides think about yourself.” 

Man’el said nothing. He only looked 
up at Lucy, who had continued looking 
at him. It was as though they reached 
out dumbly to take each other’s hands. 
For their world had begun to turn over. 
Tony extracted a microscopic sliver from 
the back of his wrist, and went on. 

“You know, my father, you did a big 
thing for me when you packed me off 
that time. I thought about myself too 
much then—I did for years, getting the 
lickings you never gave me, before I 
found out the world don’t love a soft 
man. If you don’t laugh at it, it Il 
laugh at you. Ain’t that so, my father?” 
He ended with a flicker of laughter, as 
spontaneous and unspoiled as that of a 
child. Man’el nodded and joined in the 
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mirth, rubbing his hands over the cold 
stove. In Lucy’s eyes was a look of the 
pain that comes to every woman, but 
to her it came in the acid of an hour, 
not in the brackish tide of the years. 

Then Tony began a wonderful tale, 
a tale made up of oceasional and hap- 
hazard chapters from the years of his 
wanderings. He took us to far places, 
made us the intimates of fantastic scoun- 
drels, confederates in questionable under- 
takings; standing apart from all and 
viewing his own lightness with high 
amusement, playing the careless Othello 
with a snapping finger. 

I was earried away with it. Man’el 
sat through the hours, carrying out 
mechanically all the gesture of absorbed 
attention. Lucy had relaxed a little and 
now leaned against the door, watching 
the face of Man’el with troubled eyes. 
Tony had been playing to her all the 
evening. Now he displayed his cards 
abruptly. 

“Look how it is, my father. Do you 
think if I had come home begging and 
whining, things would be like they are? 
No. I didn’t want to come back, and 
here I am thrown at the door. I looked 
for nothing — asked for nothing — and 
what do I find?” He flung a hand about 
him. “My house—my money. Now I 
can go away, wherever I want, with new 
clothes on my back and money in my 
pocket. And with me ”—he turned swift- 
ly toward the doorway—“ with me I can 
take my—” 

“Lucey!” Man’el was on his feet at 
last. He beckoned to the girl with a 
fine gesture, the gesture he had played 
in the game all these years, the gesture 
to which he had clung all the length of 
that day as the one thing left to him 
from the wreck of his dream, since the 
symbol through which he had offered his 
great love to Lucy had taken on flesh 
and blood and desires of its own, and 
stood there to claim what she had offered 
it blindly. But when he made that ges- 
ture he did it superbly, with a fine flour- 
ish. He called to the girl, “ Lucy, come 
here.” 

And Lucey went, moving rigidly. Tony, 
without rising, looked at her with bright 
eyes, taking her in deliberately from the 
slim ankles to the soft, clinging hair of 
her head. I saw that much from the 


open door, whither I had moved. Then 
he rose quickly, with a little laugh, and 
closed the door, leaving me in the empty 
blackness. 

As I passed down through Cook Street 
I saw the weather signals still flying on 
Town Hill. The black expanse of the 
harbor was pricked by the riding-lights 
of a score of strange ships. Highland 
Light was dead, shrouded in vapor. Al] 
around the outside the whistling - buoys 
talked dismally of the fog. The world 
was trembling on the verge of a great 
sickness. 

The next day was Sunday. Through 
the shifting crowds on:the front street 
moved Man’el, walking between his son 
and Lucy. Lucy’s hand was on his arm 
and her eyes were lowered under thx 
stare of all the curious people. Her hair 
was done in the tight complexity of a 
ceremonial occasion, a little spot of high 
color burned on either cheek. They wer 
on their way to put up the banns, or the 
“ reading out,” as they say in Old Harbor. 

All that afternoon Man’el made him- 
self insinuatingly conspicuous about the 
streets. His talk—and he talked with 
every one—was all of his plans for his 
own future. Never did any one embark, 
prospectively, upon such alluring and 
fabulous adventures in contentment. But 
we might all have been figures of clay; 
he was talking to himself, in a desperate 
attempt to silence a wild design which 
persistently refused to be silenced. 

It was a losing fight—had been from 
the beginning, and he knew it. About 
eight o’clock in the evening the weather 
signals were hauled down from the pole 
on Town Hill, and immediately after- 
ward the whole water-front took on a 
new life of noisy and purposeful move- 
ment. A strident riot of fog-horns blared 
shoreward from invisible ships, calling 
on straggling crews to come off; men 
plunged into the black mouths of wharf 
lanes, on their ways to the ends of the 
earth. We of the town gathered along 
the wharves to watch the departure of 
the strangers. One of the ships, a brigan- 
tine of our own, was bound out to the 
Islands, and three fishermen, near me 
on Mayo’s wharf, were pointing her out 
to one ancther, riding formless within the 
triangle of her swaying lights, with ges- 
tures of special interest and good-will. 
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I have always remembered those gestures 
as strangely significant. 

For at that moment Man’el Costa must 
have been clambering over the rail of 
that brigantine, a fugitive. How it came 
to be known so quickly is a thing I can- 
not explain. The news of it sprang up 
in every man’s words along the water- 
front like a spontaneous growth—Man’el 
Costa’s going back to the Azores. 

We all wondered why he was going, 
and at this of all times, and what he 
had said to Tony and Lucy. Men put 
the question and speculated on the an- 
swers in loud hails across the open spaces 
between the wharves—simple people, un- 
abashed in face of the romantic. 

Now we know that he had said noth- 
ing to either of them. He had gone 
furtively, straining at the oars of some 
obscure dory, his face turned toward the 
black silhouette of the town and con- 
torted with that expression of malignant 
rage that stood for fear of himself—like 
a sullen outeast fleeing under the dark- 
ness from the scene of some misdeed. 
Inwardly, I believe, he went with the old 
valiant sweetness, playing the game with 
himself to the end. 

Then, suddenly, Lucy was among us. 
I wish I could make you see her as I 
saw her, standing in a circle of light on 
the sand near the shore of Mayo’s wharf. 
The rays of the lantern at her feet picketl 
out her features in a new, odd aspect, 
and as though with the very inversion 
of the accustomed light the familiar 
spirit of Lucy Miera had given place 
to that of a stranger. A Lucy had 
grown up in Old Harbor—they had 
all known her— unfailingly sweet, shy 
without false constraint, always trying 
to understand the other and question- 
ing herself if she failed, a flower lifting 
her cup to her world without thought 
that it might be soiled. But here, sud- 
denly, was a thing of fire, a spirit of 
naked flame burning high in writhing 
and tormented magnificence. Her arms 
were out before her in tense appeal, her 
fingers clenched, her head thrown back; 
her words were low and monotonous and 
unbearable, carrying undiminished to the 
edges of the crowd. 

“Take me—oh, take me!” 

For she had seen at last. The hand 
of sudden and compelling necessity had 


shown her what the length of dead years 
might never have been able to make her 
understand. In a flash of light it had 
stripped her ideal of its fanciful vest- 
ments and shown her the spirit of Man’el, 
who had always and inevitably lived 
there. Then she knew that she wanted 
Man’el, only Man’el, passionately, ter- 
ribly, her soul and blood calling out for 
him with all the pent-up flood of years— 
and that he was gone. 

“Take me—oh, take me!” she was 
crying. 

Then men in the circle about her stood 
abashed and helpless, because they could 
not understand. One among them did 
understand, but he stood aloof as the 
solitary spectator of a vast tableau, real- 
izing with the relish of a connoisseur 
that here was a masterpiece. He had 
the cue to dissolve the tableau, and, being 
so pleased with the spectacle, he withheld 
it for an agonizing time, marked off by 
the grating of distant anchor-rodes. 

When he gave it finally, his light words 
did not earry to us, but we could see 
by his gesture that he was explaining 
something to the men about him. Be- 
fore we understood what it was all about, 
the circle of light was empty and a sound 
of erying oars passed below us in the 
dark. 

After that we watched the lights in 
the harbor—the light in the harbor. 
Some one would ery out, “There she 
moves —I guess they didn’t catch her.” 
And then, after a long minute or so, from 
another, “ No, that wasn’t her—that’s her 
to the west’ard.” Then it became certain 
that she was moving, that her light was 
passing other lights, that she was gone. 
We were still trying to adjust ourselves 
to the new finality of things, when the 
note of the crying oars grew upon us 
once more. 

Well, they were there, Man’el and 
Lucy, in the stern-sheets of the dory, 
looking at each other as men and women 
have looked at one another through the 
ages. The men who rowed that dory will 
never say much about it; when they do, 
it is that the two talked to each other 
as strangers who had heard of each other 
for years but had never met. I saw them 
walk up the slope of that beach together, 
against the background of a black and 
tumultuous crowd—alone in all the world 
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Differences in English and American 
Usage 


article that in the strictest and, it 

may be added, in the only really 
proper sense of the term, an American- 
ism is a word or phrase naturally uscd 
by an educated American which under 
similar conditions would not be used by 
an educated Englishman. The emphasis, 
it will be seen, lies on the word “ edu- 
cated.” To set off the speech of the il- 
literate American against the speech of 
the cultivated Englishman is as unscien- 
tifie as it would be to set off the speech 
of the London cockney against that of 
the cultivated American. Comparison of 
the usage of two different countries can 
properly be made only between members 
of the same social class. 

Furthermore, this definition of Amer- 
icanism needs another limitation, so far 
as these particular articles are concerned. 
They are in general given up to the 
consideration of the words and phrases 
found in the written tongue and not in 
the one spoken. In every country the 
colloquial speech of the most cultivated 
embraces a far wider range and variety 
of words and phrases than the same men 
would permit themselves to use in the 
printed page. Even he who is the most 
reckless in writing would never think of 
assuming to himself there a liberty of 
expression, not to call it license, which 
he indulges in unhesitatingly in con- 
versation. The two general principles 
which have just been laid down are sub- 
ject to certain modifications. Here, how- 
ever, it is only important to say that the 
discussion of the subject is restricted to 
the written speech of educated men on 
both sides of the Atlantic. As a result, 
slang, vulgarisms, colloquialisms, and the 
grammatical blunders of the illiterate— 
which last are apt to be the same in all 
countries—do not come under considera- 


|: has been intimated in a previous 
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tion. This is not because all the terms 
excluded are in themselves unimportant. 
The language cf low life is often pic- 
turesque and forcible. It is from that 
quarter that the literary language not 
infrequently recruits its own exhausted 
energies. But until such expressions 
have become embodied in the classical 
speech they have to be disregarded by 
him who limits his attention to that. 
Restrictions such as these narrow large- 
ly the field to be covered. It is far, in- 
deed, from being extensive. The truth 
is, the moment we give up the con- 
sideration of terms necessary io depict 
American scenery and American life, 
manners, and customs—for which no 
equivalents exist—we have, comparative- 
ly speaking, but a beggarly account of 
words to bring out sharply the differences 
of educated speech as found on the two 
bides of the Atlantic. Furthermore, these 
differences tend to become fewer with 
the increase of intercommunication. Still 
they exist. One cause for divergence of 
speech was inevitable in the nature of 
things. The American continues to re- 
tain words and meanings of words which 
were in frequent, if not in general use, 
both literary and colloquial, when his 
ancestors left their native land. It is 
to be kept in mind that a language trans- 
ported from one country to another is 
fairly certain to undergo what is tech- 
nically called an arrest of development. 
This is especially sure to be the case at 
periods when not only are distances vast 
but intercommunication infrequent. In 
the country emigrated from, words once 
familiar drop gradually out of use. New 
words are introduced to replace them. 
Others again change their meaning. Of 
two words once existing side by side and 
denoting essentially the same thing, one 
is taken and the other left. In this 
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movement of speech the transferred lan- 
guage has little or no part. Not only 
are the words which have been brought 
over retained; they are retained in their 
original sense. Hence in time the lan- 
guage of the colony as contrasted with 
that of the mother-country tends to seem, 
if not to be, archaic to the dwellers in 
the latter. 

Such a result has been distinctly 
manifest in the language of this coun- 
try. Many of our so-called American- 
isms represent the English usage of the 
former half of the seventeenth century, 
when the original settlements were made 
here. Most of this class of transported 
words were heard then everywhere in 
cultivated speech. On the other hand, 
some had their native home in the Eng- 
lish dialects. They have never been used 
in English literature, at least on any 
seale worth considering. But brought 
over to America, they became here part 
of the common tongue. Take one notable 
illustration. Cracker, as the designation 
of a thin, hard biscuit, is widely used 
with us by all classes. Now this term is 
not entirely unknown to English litera- 
ture, but it cannot be said to have in it 
any recognized position. In the dialects 
of northern England and in parts of 
Seotland it is, however, not infrequent. 
From those quarters it was in all proba- 
bility brought to America. Here it has 
eome into general if not into universal 
use. 

Very few, indeed, are the instances in 
which either the transported word or the 
meaning of it has died out in England 
itself. It is used at times; but still it 
is heard there so little, and so frequently 
heard here, that on both sides of the At- 
lantic it comes to be considered as a dis- 
tinctive mark of American speech. No 
reader of Shakespeare need to be told 
that he often uses mad in the-sense of 
“angry.” When Hotspur tells-Henry IV. 
that the popinjay lord who had been sent 
to demand his prisoners made him mad, 
he makes use of an expression likely to 
be heard at any moment from the mouth 
of an American. Very noticeable, too, 
upon the speech of this country has been 
the influence of the Bible, the main 
reading of the early New England colo- 
nists. For instance, the authorized ver- 
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times, but it never uses it of any bodily 
ailment. There is also in it no mention 
of iliness. In both cases it is sick and 
sickness that are invariably found; and 
they are found very often. The same 
usage is generally characteristic of 
Shakespeare also. JIl, referring to phys- 
ical indisposition, is employed by him 
about a dozen times, while sick, in the 
same general sense, can be found over a 
hundred. This practice remains with us. 
Though ill is used, it is not used so 
frequently as the word it has largely 
supplanted in the mother-country; for 
English speech, at least English col- 
loquial speech, has largely abandoned 
the onee general employment of sick. 
It practically limits it to sickness of the 
stomach. Or take again a common use 
of the adjective h@mely-as applied to 
personal appearance. The Bible has not 
the word at all in any sense. In this 
particular sense Shakespeare has it but 
three times. But when we reach a little 
later period it is a natural inference that 
such meaning must have been very prev- 
alent. Otherwise Milton could hardly 
have represented Comus as saying: 

“It is for homely features to keep home, 

They had their name* thence.” 


This now regular usage in America 
has never died out in England, It can 
be found in various later authors. But 
though surviving there, it has little of 
the vigorous life this meaning of th 
word retains here. Accordingly, so em- 
pléyed it may be called an Americanism. 

It is almost needless to observe that 
the limitation of the differences between 
English and American usage, not merely 
to the speech of the educated, but to their 
written speech, restricts the consideration 
of the subject to a comparatively small 
number of words. Yet few as these are, 
they are too many to be treated in the 
pages of a magazine. Accordingly it is 
only for the sake of illustrating and en- 
forcing principles that examples are ad- 
duced. Some idea can be got of their 
character, however, by the examination 
of two words, one a noun and the other 
an adjective. Where an Englishman 
says autumn, the American generally 
says fall. Both terms have, indeed, been 


more or less in use in the two countries; 
but the frequency of the employment of 
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the latter on this side of the ocean and 
its infrequency on the other entitle it 
to the right of being designated as an 
Americanism. The variation of usage 
extends even to the meaning. In popular 
speech autumn comprises in England the 
months of August, September, and Oc- 
tober; in America it comprises Septem- 
ber, October, and November. This dif- 
ference of signification is very possibly 
due for its continuance, if not for its 
origin, to difference of climatic condi- 
tions. But when we come to the employ- 
ment. of the words themselves there is 
no reason in the nature of things for this 
particular divergence. Autumn, indeed, 
is common enough with us; but though 
somewhat frequent in literature, it is not 
often heard in colloquial speech. The 
exact reverse is true of England, save 
that there fall is altogether less used 
than autumn is here. 

Still fall, though uncommon in Eng- 
land, has never gone out of use, at all 
events out of literary use. It has turned 
up occasionally, from the beginning at 
least of the reign of Elizabeth. Ascham 
in his Toxophilus, published even before 
the accession of her predecessor, Mary, 
divided the year into four seasons— 
spring-time, summer, fall of the leaf, and 
winter. It is to be noticed that even 
spring is not used by him without a 
limiting noun. Fall of the leaf, as a 
designation for “autumn,” appears at 
irregular intervals during all the later 
periods of modern English down to the 
latest. In the Pickwick Papers the bag- 
man, in the story he tells, observes that 
“my uncle’s great journey was in the 
fall of the leaf.” This full phrase is per- 
haps not so common as the simple word 
itself, as it appears in the not infrequent 
contrast of spring and fall. Of this no 
insignificant number of illustrations are 
to be found in English literature. But 
the independent employment of the word 
is the one which concerns us here. It 
was apparently not often used; still it 
was used. In Dryden’s translation of the 
tenth satire of Juvenal occur the lines: 

“ ... What crowds of patients the town- 
doctor kills, 

Or how, last fall, he rais’d the weekly 

bills.” 
Again, in Congreve’s “Love for Love,” 
Sir Sampson Legend describes himself. 


“T’m none of your forced trees,” he says, 
“that pretend to blossom in the fall, and 
bud when they should bring forth fruit.” 
Still, unless my own experience has been 
unfortunate—and it may have been—the 
use of fall is exceedingly rare in the lit- 
erature of England during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Even the few 
times it occurs it seems ordinarily to 
appear in the fuller phrase “fall of the 
year.” So rare is it, in fact, that when 
Browning, who is given to linguistic 
surprises, employs it, in his “ Red Cotton 
Night-cap Country,” without this addi- 
tion, its presence comes to most of us 
with something of a sense of surprise. 
In this same poem, it may be added, he 
mentions dry goods as a designation of 
textile fabrics. This expression, though 
of English origin, is often, perhaps usu- 
ally, characterized as an Americanism. 
Browning, however, seems to be unaware 
of any such attribution. In speaking of 
the mayor of Saint-Rambert, he says: 


“Dry goods he deals in, grocery beside.” 


The other word referred to is the ad- 
jective rare, as designating meat partial- 
ly cooked. The corresponding English 
term is underdone. The history of the 
former is essentially the same as that 
just given of fall. Both rare and under- 
done are used in the two countries; in 
each, one is heard regularly, the other 
infrequently. Very many absurd deriva- 
tions have been concocted for the word 
now generally regarded as an American- 
ism. It is hardly necessary to say that 
it is quite as distinct in its origin as in 
its meaning from the more common term 
derived from the Latin rarus. This our 
adjective is genuinely Anglo-Saxon, It 
is to be noted here that a number of 
words now beginning with the liquids 
l, n, and r once possessed an initial h. 
Thus loaf was originally hlaf, nut was 
hnut, roof was hréf. When the aspirate 
ceased to be pronounced, our ruthless an- 
cestors, not having the reverential atti- 
tude of their descendants toward un- 
necessary and misleading letters, began 
their work of ruining the language by 
incontinently dropping the initial A as 
having outlived its usefulness. To words 
of this class belonged our rare. Its 
original form was hrér. In Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries it is defined as “raw, un- 
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cooked.” the rest of its class it 
the initial fh. In the spellings rere, rear, 
later rare, it had and continues to have 
a vigorous existence in certain of the 
English dialects. To some extent this 
remains true also of the cultivated speech. 
In the latter, however, it was for a long 
time mainly used to designate eggs 
boiled soft. Later it came to the front 
in a more general sense. Yet in spite 
of its occasional appearance in literature, 
it seems to have dropped out of the 
speech of educated men in England. 
The contrary is true of America. Ap- 
parently it was from the dialects that 
the word maade its way into ordinary us¢ 
in this country. Yet though rare is now 
exceedingly common and has been so for 
1 long time, it is a singular fact that it 
does not appear in Pickering’s early dic- 
tionary of Americanisms nor in the much 
fuller one of Bartlett, though the last 
edition of the latter’s work came out as 
late as 1870. 

These two examples serve to make clear 
the nature of the real distinction which 
exists between the speech of educated 
men in the two countries.. The further 
distinction between the usage of the 
cultivated and the uncultivated Amer- 
ican has not always been preserved on 
this side of the Atlantic. On the other 
side, so far as my own observation goes, 
rarely is the slightest attention ever paid 
to it. The results are naturally remark- 
able. To the student of language there 


s nothing more edifying, when it is not 
amusing, than the struggles of the aver- 
age English writer to represent what he 
chooses to consider American speech. A 
sort of conventional lingo has long been 
established as the correct thing. No edu- 
cated man on this side of the Atlantic 
ever thought of using it. Worse than 
that, even the uneducated never use it 
as a whole, though seattered words and 
phrases which occur in it they may oc- 
easionally employ. He who familiarizes 
himself with the language imputed to 
Americans in English comic papers and 
English novels comes speedily to observe 
that a variety of words and expressions 
has sprung up to represent their speech 
which has never been actually spoken 
by any collective body of human beings 
anywhere, if ever by a single human 
Vor, CXXVII.—No. 758.—35 
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being. It apparently makes little dif- 
ference whether the writer has been in 
this country or not, or even if he has 
been born on this side of the Atlantic. 
He goes complacently over the same old 
ground, introduces the same old words 
and phrases, and repeats the same old 
observations. In truth, the representa 
tion of American speech found in the 
Sam Slick of the Nova-Scotian, Judge 
Haliburton, or in the novels of the born 
Canadian, Grant Allen, are, if possible, 
greater travesties of it than that per 
petrated by any purely English author. 
Belief in this representation of a speech 
that never was spoken seems to extend 
to men who might be supposed to be 
exempt from the ignorance displayed in 
its concoction. Macaulay, for instance, 
even as early as 1832, must have come 
in contact with some educated Amer- 
icans. He must have known how they 
talked. But we find him in that year 
writing to his sister that he had just 
received a message from a Yankee. His 
Yankee, in all probability, was a New- 
Yorker, who is not a Yankee. The pur- 
port of his correspondent’s communica 
tion was to ask him for particulars about 
his life to be pre fixed to a proposed edi 
tion of his works. “I guess,” was Ma- 
caulay’s comment, “that I must answer 


ght away.” These words are 


him slick r 
to be taken in jest, as they are intended. 
They are contained in a private letter 
which the writer could never have ex- 
Nevertheless 


they give us a fair conception of the 


pected to see published. 


ignorance generally prevailing; for no 
American, educated or uneducated, would 
ever have thought of employing seri- 
ously such a collocation of words. It 
is interesting as showing how naturally 
a man of Macaulay’s knowledge and at- 
tainments dropped into the conventional 
phraseology of the English comie papers. 
It is not impossible that he really fancied 
that he was using a manner of speech 
heard somewhere in the United States. 
An American might as justly have put 
into Macaulay’s own mouth some such 
expre ssion as “Get hout of ’ere.” More 
justly, indeed; the latter sentence could 
be heard in England; his own would have 
been heard nowhere in this country. 

If a blunder like this could be per- 
petrated by a man of Macaulay’s intel- 
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ligence and wide observation, little sur- 
prise need be felt at the extraordinary 
mess of linguistic monstrosities perpe- 
trated under the guise of Americanisms 
by men who lack the knowledge he 
possessed, but abound in prejudices in 
which he was lacking. The result is re- 
markable enough when they set out to 
represent the speech of American men; 
when it comes to represent that of 
American women, to use Colley Cibber’s 
phrase, they “ outdo their own outdoings.” 
Exceptions, to be sure, always exist to 
gre neral r iles, By him who is on the look- 
out for it, grotesque and ungrammatical 
and vulgar expressions will be heard at 
times from the lips of inhabitants of 
every country; occasionally, too, in quar- 
ters where we should least expect it. But 
it is always the grossest of blunders to 
pick out the exceptional as the type of 
the general. In particular, educated 
women the world over are, as a body, far 
more scrupulous in the use of language 
than men of the same class. Especially 
is this a characteristic of those highly 
cultivated The fact is doubtless due to 
the possession by them of greater natural 
refinement and to the consequent in- 
stinctive shrinking from anything bor- 
dering on the coarse and vulgar. Hence 
their comparatively slight addiction to 
slang or toleration of expressions sug- 
gestive of the indelicate or low. 

All this is true of them on both sides 
of the Atlantic. But the American wom- 
an as depicted in the English novel, es- 
pecially in that of the minor English 
novelist, uses the most extraordinary 
conglomeration of words and phrases that 
was ever raked together from the high- 
ways and byways of colloquial speech. 
As represented there, she is linguistically 
one of the most fearful and wonderful 
creations that the human imagination 
has ever concocted. She combines in her 
utterance all the time-worn peculiarities 
which the British traveler long ago dis- 
covered and faithfully reported to his 
countrymen Necessarily she speaks 
through her nose. Certain words and 
phrases are constantly on her lips. She 
‘ouesses ” and “ fixes ” to an extent that 


would astound those most addicted to 
the use of the words. She is fond of 
saying “jest lovely,” “jest elegant.” As 
a result of her assumed sensitiveness 


about employing the word Is q, she is in- 
variably particular to substitute for it 
limb. These and scores of other phrases 
which have done duty for generations are 
assumed to adorn her speech on all oe- 
casions. If the portrait is drawn from 
life, one is naturally led to wonder what 
sort of American women those are who 
manage to get into reputable English 
circles; for it is there that they are 
represented as appearing. They certain- 
ly could not get into similar circles 


their own land. It is, in truth, a libel 
upon cultivated English society to repre 
sent such persons as having effected an 
entrance into it. The novelists appear to 
felicitate themselves in all sine rity Ipon 
their success in reproducing American 
speech in the language they put in the 
mouths of American women. In a cer- 
tain sense the result may do credit to 
their imaginative powers, but it is a 
good deal of a reflection upon their in 
telligence. 

There is, however, a measurable pallia- 
tion for errors of this sort on the part 
of Englishmen. Certain of our ow! 
writers are to some extent responsibl 
for them; none more so perhaps thar 
Lowell, who in his Biglo Papers rav- 
aged all New England in search of quaint 
words, quaint phrases, quaint colloquial- 
isms, quaint pronunciations, and quaint 
grammatical peculiarities, and blended 
them together in one volume of wise 
and witty sayings. Collectively, however, 
they have never been used by any single 
man or in any single community. But 
more responsible than all others ar 
probably the compilers of Americanisms, 
at least the early compile rs. In their 
volumes little or no heed was paid t 
the distinction between cultivated and 
uncultivated speech. Furthermore, no 
sufficient attempt has been made to sep- 
arate the local from the general. A word 
entitled to be called an Americanism 
should have at least an approach to 
universality. Strictly speaking, it should 
be familiar to the majority of the people 
of the country, whether they dwell in 
the East or in the remote West, in the 
North or in the South. Nothing of this 
sort has been done thoroughly: in the 
earlier dictionaries it was hardly even 
attempted. The peculiarities of small 
communities, even of individuals, dwell- 
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different of a 


over 


in parts country 
of 
territory have been jumbled together un- 
title of 
a curious hodge-podge 


attributed 


stretching three thousand miles 


rene ral Americanisms. 
is that 


words and expressions 


aer 
The result 
of 
to the whole country 


is 


which no one out 


side of some particular region could ever 
comprehend. 


Now 


including 


be 
various sorts of words 
At least ther 


there may a justification for 


all these 
would 


in a single volume. 


be a pretext; for a vocabulary confined 
to the speech of the educated class here, 
so far as it differs from that of England, 
would make an exceedingly slim volume. 
Only, in any scientific treatment of the 


subject, the fact ought to be brought out 
clearly that while these expressions may 
a form of speech used in dif- 
America, they do not 
characterize the speech of America as a 
whole. it should be dis- 
tinctly in any dictionary 
representing 
deal 


would be as much out of plac 


represent 
ferent parts of 
Furthermore, 
that 
cultivated 


shown 
speech a great 


contained in these vocabularies 
as would 
be the ecockneyisms of London or dialectic 
in a dic- 
the speech of the 


of England. 


words and phrases of anywhere 
tionary representing 
The peculiar 
loeal 


educated class 
difficulty of separating with us the 
from the general may be conceded. 


no other country does change of resi- 
dence take place on so grand a scale. A 
population as restless as the sea-wave is 


wandering constantly hither and thither. 
Not only do comparatively few die where 


they are born, but the distance which 
separates the cradle from the grave is 
often the breadth of a continent. It is 
inevitable under such conditions that 


characterize 
the speech of one part of the country 
should be transported to 
frequently a remote part. 


peculiar expressions which 
and 
This involves 
special labor and difficulty in tracing the 


another 


original home of many words and phrases, 
as well as the extent to which they have 
The task of making a collection 
satisfactory to the student of language 
None the 


less does the duty of so making it re- 


spread. 
is thereby largely increased. 


main. 

Furthermore, the difficulty of 
taining the actual facts has been in- 
creased by the habit of making America 


ascer- 
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responsible for the creation or employ- 
ment of words to which individuals have 
This is a practice which 
England 


Nor even yet has it disappeared 


taken a dislike. 


once prevailed in on a grand 
seale. 
ill - informed. 
In 1854 
In the 


specimens of his “ table- 


among the prejudiced or 
Let us take a striking instance. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge died. 
year following, 
talk ” appeared under the editorship of 


his nephew, Henry Nelson Coleridge. 


that work the poet and philosopher is 
represented as relieving his mind on a 
wide yariety of topics. It is not to be 


doubted, it assuredly is to be 
hoped, that his metaphysical utterances 
solid than 


One instance is given 


most 


as 


rested on a more foundation 


his linguistie. in 
which he devoted his attention to a word 
which has caused trouble to generations. 


‘ | regre e” said he , to see that vile and 


barbarous vocable talented stealing out 
of the newspapers into the leading re- 


views and most respectable publications 
of the Why 
thinged, te npenced, ete.? 
ot 
license that nothing h 


day. not shillinged, far- 
The formation 
a participle passive from a is a 
it 
felicity can excuse. If mere convenience 
to uch the 


idiom, you cannot stop till the language 


noun 
a very peculiar 
is justify attempts upon 
becomes, in the proper sense of the word, 
Most of these pieces of slang 
come from America.” 


corrupt. 


The expression of opinion in the last 
about the place of of 
objectionable words was enthusiastically 


sentence origin 
re-echoed by the editor of the work in a 
“ They do,” he said, 
emphatically, Mr. 
Washington Irving’s ‘Tour on the Prai- 
ries "—the best English, on the whole, he 
has yet written—we shall have eventuate 


note to the passage. 


‘and I dare say since 


in the next year’s Annuals.” There is no 
need to concern ourselves here with the 
dismal forebodings of the speedy appear- 
ance the Annuals of the verb. It 
with the adjective we have to do. Cole- 
ridge does not say specifically that this 


in 


an American- 
thought the 
It has not. 
birthplace 


particular formation was 
he be 


ordinary reader to imply it. 


ism, though may by 


however, escaped having its 
assigned to this country by others, not 
for that 
but because it seemed 


it so. There 


because they knew it to be so 
they did not know 
satisfactory 


to have is, 
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furthermore, no doubt that this particular 
adjective has been the subject of con- 
troversy for generations. Just as there 
are men, so there are words, which seem 
born to endure contumely. They are 
constantly subjected to the hardest sort 
of buffetings both from the wise and the 
unwise. One of these unfortunates is 
talented. Like reliable, it has always had 
a thorny road to travel. Macaulay tells 
us that he would not use it, first because 
it was not wanted, and secondly because 
it is never heard “from those who speak 
very good English.” This latter state- 
ment, if correct, would be ample justifi- 
cation for not employing it. But the 
reason that Coleridge gave for his denun- 
ciation of it was in no sense a reason at 
all. He missed the only possible linguis- 
tic objection to it. The word contains a 
plain allusion to the parable of the tal- 
ents. But in the narrative which Christ 
delivers to His disciples it is the pos- 
sessor of plural talents that is honored, 
not the possessor of the single talent. 
He is the one who is relegated to the 
realm of outer darkness. It was to that 
place many enemies of the derived word 
would have liked to have both it and its 
users sent. 

Accordingly, from the point of view 
of its origin, objection to this adjective 
should be based upon the assumption 
that it ought to be formed from the 
plural and not from the singular. That, 
however, with this ending was practical- 
ly impossible. But the termination ed 
added to the noun is in itself perfectly 
regular. Coleridge’s remark upon such 
a derivation was nothing but an error 
springing from his ignorance. He was 
merely repeating the well-known criti- 
cism which Johnson had made in his 
life of Gray. “ There has of late arisen,” 
wrote Johnson, “a practice of giving to 
adjectives derived from substantives the 
termination of participles; such as the 
cultured plain, the daisied bank; but I 
was sorry to see in the lines of a scholar 
like Gray, the honied Spring.” From 
the general attitude Johnson took to this 
poet we may well afford to doubt the 
deep - seatedness of his sorrow. At all 
events, there was no reason for it; for ed 
in such cases is an adjective termination. 
It is not a participial one, though its 





form coincides with that of the past 
participle. Furthermore, it had not late- 
ly sprung up, as he asserted; it goes back 
to the earliest period of the language. 
Illustrations of it can be found in 
writers who flourished centuries before 
either one of these two censurers of it 
was born. It is not surprising that the 
bigoted Johnson should fail to bear in 
mind the words of a writer he never 
loved; but it is not easy to understand 
how Coleridge could have forgotten, 
among other instances, the “ sworded 
seraphim ” and the “ mooned Ashtaroth ” 
of Milton’s “ Hymn’ on the Nativity.” 
This sort of censure of words in com- 


-mon use wherever English is spoken is 


due generally to pure ignorance. To the 
same cause may be attributed the ex- 
traordinary conception of the usage 
prevalent in this country. It is, to be 
sure, frequently reinforced by prejudice 
and hostility, the ever-ready guides to 
credulity and error. But such is not al- 
ways the case. So far, indeed, from th« 
caricature of American speech being in- 
variably due to antipathy, it has some- 
times been accompanied with warm and 
almost enthusiastic admiration of th 
character portrayed. Take the case of 
Fullalove in Charles Reade’s novel Hard 
Cash. He is manifestly a special favor- 
ite of the author. No small share of 
time and space is spent in enlarging 
upon his ability, his energy, and resource- 
fulness. He is described as engineer, 
mechanician, inventor, hunter, student. 
dreamer, and philanthropist. In all 
emergencies he is found ecual to the 
situation. The language put into his 
mouth is also invariably entertaining; 
linguistically, however, it is even more 
grotesque. It is all the more entertain- 
ing to the American reader for the re- 
moteness of the resemblance it bears to 
anything ever heard in real life. As 
coming from a man possessed of the in- 
tellectual gifts with which Fullalove is 
credited, it is simply impossible. Yet it 
is fairly certain that Reade was giving 
the sort of speech which he honestly 
believed to be prevalent to a greater or 
less extent in the United States. It is 
even more certain that it was a lingo 
which was never spoken in its entirety 
by mortal man anywhere. 
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WHILE SURPRISE STILL HELD THEM MRS. MORTON ENTERED THE ROOM, BAG IN HAND 


The Unemployed 


BY FLORIDA PIER 


WO ladies sat in Mr. Tate’s sitting- 
room. The elder, Miss Harrict 
Tate, knitted busily and from time 


to time glanced at her niece speculative- 
ly. The handsome young woman failed 
to return the glances, and rocked back 
and forth, her brows puckered, her fin- 
gers idly beating a tattoo. Presently 
both ladies looked up quickly as a station 
hack passed the window, and while sur- 
prise still held them Mrs. Morton entered 
the room, bag in hand. She stopped on 
seeing the others; they gaped at her. 

Mrs. Morton was the first to speak. 

Sut I had no idea any one was here. 
Aunt Harriet, I thought you were in 
Florence.” 

3arbara rose and saluted her sister’s 





cheek. “What ever made you pounce 
down like this? Father didn’t expect 
vou ” 

‘My dear Barbara, it isn’t pouncing 
when one comes to see one’s own father.” 
She crossed the room and embraced her 
aunt. “It is so dear to think you both 
remembered.” 

Miss Harriet clicked her needles some- 
what sharply and demanded, “ Remem- 
bered what ?” 

3ut isn’t that the reason you aré 
both here? To-morrow is father’s wed 
ding anniversary. -I couldn’t bear to 
think of his being alone.” Mrs. Morton 
breathed a sigh of delicately sad romance. 

The other ladies looked a little dashed. 


and said “Oh!” in that peculiarly flat 
















































































































































































































































































tone which is a confession that one knows 
one should have had much more to say. 
Mrs. Morton flickered her eyebrows to 
show what a grief their forgetfulness was 
to her, and this caused her sister to say 
with weighty feeling: 

“ Naturally that was in my mind, but 
I cannot say it was my sole reason for 
coming. I felt that father needed me.” 

“He’s not ill?’ Mrs. Morton’s voice 
took a droll drop to the honestly anxious. 

“Of course not; he’s as fit as a fiddle. 
There was no need for Barbara’s coming. 
I was here.” Miss Tate spoke as one 
intrenched. 

“Not that I had any idea you were 
here, Aunt Harriet.” 

Mrs. Morton eyed her relatives curious- 
ly, nuzzled at a certain asperity in their 
tone. “ Where is father?” she asked. 

The question caused an uncomfortable 
pause; then Barbara said: 

7 Up-stairs. He—he prefers sitting in 
his bedroom.” 

‘But why ?”’ 

“That’s the way men get when there 
are no women around; they get queer, 
that’s why!” Miss Harriet quitted the 
room with what one is obliged to admit 
was a flounce. 

“T don’t understand it at all, Barbara.” 
Mrs. Morton sank into a chair, feeling a 
nervous dread that the situation was not 
wholly simple. 

“There’s nothing to understand. I’ve 
felt for years that it wasn’t right for 
father to be left alone, and so I decided 
to come and make him a long visit with 
the intention of perhaps giving up my 
flat for good in the spring. Of course 
it is a sacrifice, but I felt it was my 
duty. It is so awful for father with no 
women to look after him. But what 
should I find when I got here but that 
Aunt Harriet had left her favorite pen- 
sion in Florence and arrived here the 
day before, with the sole reason that sh« 
felt father needed her. It’s so perf ctly 
silly. I was here. She only irritates 
father.” 

“You weren’t here when she got here.” 

“No, but I was coming.” Barbara’s 
anger was rising. 

“Well, if you both arrived with the 
intention of preventing father from be- 
ing lonely, why does he stay up-stairs?” 
“T don’t know; I think Aunt Harriet 
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gets on his nerves. He has his collection 
of beetles all along the corridors, and she 
says the beetles molder away into dust 
some of them are getting ragged at the 
edges—and that we are all breathing 
beetles, and that vexes father.” 

“Poor father!” Mrs. Morton again 
sighed. 

“Of course he has got into queer 
ways—a man living alone does — and 
Rankin’s as set in his ways as a brick 
in mortar. If the house were to burn 
down he would go right on putting the 
cinders to rights. He acts as though we 
weren't here, and when he sets the table 
he places a book-rest in front of father’s 
place. It holds a newspaper in the morn- 
ing, Lamb or Hazlitt for luncheon, and 
Epictetus or Sir Thomas Browne for 
dinner. I don’t think father means to 
be rude, but he forgets, and Aunt Har- 
riet and I sit like dummies while father 
chuckles over what he is reading.” 

Mrs. Morton shook her head sadly, 
then suddenly stopped. “But if he 
chuckles he must be cheerful!” 

“QOh, he is very cheerful. I’m sure I 
don’t know why. There, you can hear 
him humming now.” They listened, and 
in the room above a voice was heard to 
earol out something about “Up in a 
balloon, boys, up in a balloon.” 

Mrs. Morton jumped to her feet. “ I’m 
going up to see him. The dear old thing 
doesn’t know I’m here.” She left the 
room and ran along the hall and up the 
stairs. Reaching a door, she tapped, 
then called out, “Guess who’s here!” 
There was no answer. She repeated her 
challenge in a slightly flatter tone, and 
finally a voice called, “Come in, if you 
must.” She entered and found a slender, 
rather elegant figure, attired in bristling 
tweeds, perched on the edge of the bed 
tinkering with a small instrument. 

He did not look up as she entered, but 
said, pleasantly, “Dusting?” She re- 
mained standing in the doorway, and at 
this greeting exclaimed in protest, “ Fa- 
ther, it is I.” 

Mr. Tate raised a pair of quizzical, 
studious eyes and laughed out: “ Bless 
me, it’s Margot. I was so busy, and I 
knew it was a woman’s voice, and I 
thought it was a maid wanting to dust. 
How are you, dear?” He kissed her, 
and his eye went back to his instrument. 
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“But, father dear, you haven't 


maids now; you've just Rankin 


any 
and his 
son.” 

“ True, true, but we used to have them, 
and | l’ve the little 
instrument for gaging the rainfall, 
Margot; want me to explain it to you? 
It got a bit and J 
just fixing it.” 


Mrs. Morton 


looked about the room. 


forgot. got 


nicest 
here 
transit, 


bent in was 


( fk r 


Its austere 


ignored his and 
bare- 
ness was an appeal to her womanhood. 
‘Father, father,” she wailed, “ what hav: 
you done to your room?” 

Mr. Tate’s face lighted 
splendid? The 


You know a bedroom should be perpe tual 


“Tsn’t it 


is quite my 


up. 
idea own. 
ly clean, so I have eliminated everything 
that won’t thought of 
going without hair-brushes, confining my- 
self to I decided not to, for 
I particularly want to avoid appearing ec- 
centric. It 


keep clean. | 


a comb, but 


makes the room a 
it ?” 


great suc- 
doesn’t 
at his 
that 
nod. 

More cheerily 
like 
that you don’t stay down-stairs with Aunt 
Harriet and 


cess, He beamed so sweetly 
surfaces 


faint 


and shining 


his daughter was forced to a 


bare spaces 


be- 


muen 


asked, “Is it 


bedroom so 


she 
cause you your 
Barbara ?” 

Mr. Tate pursed his lips and buzzed a 
for half a 
‘No—er 


sound of uncertainty minute 


before he 


precisely.” 


answered. no, not 


His daughter’s pretty head was wagged 


patronizingly, and she murmured, “ Poor 
father!” 

It was a match to her father’s smolder- 
ing flamed. ‘That's 
the Margot, be- 
cause they wag their heads at and 
‘Poor father!’ Now 
it, and I won’t have it. 
and I’m 
women 


emotions. They 


reason | stay up here, 
me 
say, you ve begun 
I’m not decrepit 

imbecile, yet when all you 
like that I feel as though I 


What did they come here for, 


not 
act 
were both. 
anyway ?” 

“Oh, father, I really think that’s un- 
kind. ‘They’ are your own ‘daughter 
and sister.” 

“Those are not the rdles in which they 
came. They came as women, to a house 
without They didn’t come to 
visit me. They came with all the official 
bustle of a life-saving How 


would you like it, if you were perfectly 


women. 


brigade. 
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strong and healthy, to have some ama- 


teur ambulance crew bandaging your 
legs together, stiffening you up with un- 
necessary splints, covering your mouth 
with surgeon plaster? You'd hate it. I 
hate it.” 

‘Father dear, it’s simply madness to 
talk like that. They both 


sacrifices in order to prevent your 


have made 
well, 
well, to see that everything is all 
They felt you needed them, and 
I do think — ought to be nice to them.” 
Mr. Tate took 
up and down the 


hands into his trousers pockets, 


your 
right. 
strides 


long, nervous 


room, ramming his 
his hair 
bristle of its 


got to be 


seeming to 
‘Now I’ve 
cause it would hurt 
them be 
of fish.” 

The worried lady sat down on the edge 
of the bed, and said with dignified gentle- 
intoned, “I father, 
that you realize why I’ve come.” 


aceord. 
nice to them be- 
them if I didn’t let 
That is a pickle 


own 


nice to me. 


ness, slightly hope, 


“ Bless me, no. 
Mr. 


blinked at her, conscientiously wondering 


Why have you come?” 


Tate stopped in his striding and 
if there was something he had forgotten 
that he ought 

‘I couldn't 


wedding anniversary.” 


not to have forgotten. 

let you be alone on your 
She sent him a 
delicately quivering smile. 


His 


face wore a startled, guilty expression. 


“God bless my soul, when is it?” 


“ Father dear, it’s to-morrow.” 


Not to-morrow, Margot. I can’t have 


it to-morrow. I’m going fishing to-mor- 


rv yw.” 


He started his strides again, this time 


with a jaunty swing as of one who is 


looking forward to contentment. 
‘But 
day when it is to-morrow?” 


how can you have it any other 
Mrs. Morton 
was beginning to weary of gentle reproof, 
and her tone was growing more frankly 
argumentative. 


“ Well, 


Barbara 


Aunt Harriet and 
That’s the 


Tate stopped be 


and 

celebrate it. 
Mr. 

little 


you 
idea; 
have champagne.” 
fore her with a 

happy adjustment. 


dancing step of 


‘Father, you are incorrigible. Here 
I come down from town expressly to be 
with you, and you go off fishing.” 

‘You fishing, too, will 
That would be ripping.” He sat down 
beside her and took her hand, his nose 


come you? 
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wrinkling in a funny little way it had 
when he was very much pleased. 

She laughed unwillingly, then sobered. 
‘It’s no use, dad; I’d catch cold; I’ve 
no enthusiasm to keep me warm; besides, 
it would be 


quaint way of keeping 
mother’s anniversary; she loathed fish- 
ing.” 

Mr. Tate’s erect form wilted. He 
patted his daughter's hand sadly. “So 
she did: so she did. Funny the things 
women loathe. She would stay at home 
and oversee house-cleaning while I went 
fishing. Women are awfully fond of 
houses, Margot.” He smiled doubtfully, 
afraid that he might be touching on 
sacred topics. 

“Dad, I had another reason for com- 
ing to see you.” Her head drooped. 

* What ?” 

“Oh, I won’t tell you now, only I’m 
not very happy.” 

“Tut, tut, Margot! What are you 


lking about?” 


HE BKEI T THE S®@NTENCE WITH INDISCRIMINATE 





‘Father,” she faced him firmly, “ do 
you need me?” 

“Why, really, Margot, I can’t say; 
perhaps I do. I—I hadn’t thought of it.” 

‘Say you do, dad, and let me stay 
here with you for a while.” There were 
tears in her soft, dark eyes. 

“Oh, dear me, dear me!” Mr. Tate 
was all concern and embarrassment. 

“Send Aunt Harriet and Barbara 
away and let me take care of you.” She 
buried her face on his shoulder, and wild 
bewilderment expressed itself in every 
line of her father’s face. 

* Well, my dear ”—he drew himself to- 
gether for a great effort—‘“ to be sure 
well, well, we needn't talk about it. You 
go now and take off your things, and stay 
just as long as—” He eked out the 
sentence with indiscriminate pats, and 


Mrs. Morton, wiping her eyes, rose, and 
very pathetically tilting her chin to an 
angle of courage, left the room. 

Mr. Tate, left alone, stared thought- 
fully at the floor, then 
called, “ Margot!” 

She reappeared in the 
doorway. 

“Won't they miss you 
at home?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me!” 
An explosion of audible 
tears made her duck her 
head, and with a little 
swoop she _ disappeared 
into an adjoining room. 

Mr. Tate picked up his 
rain - gage and_ started 
down - stairs. When he 
reached the room where 
his daughter and _ sister 
had _ been sitting, he 
paused outside the closed 
door and listened a min- 
ute. Hearing nothing, he 
opened the door cautious- 
ly. The room was empty. 
He eved the lamp-shades, 
sofa-cushions, ornaments, 
and exerescences that had 
been dragged from the 
cupboards in which he 
had placed them, and in- 
stalled by his visiting re- 
lations in places of promi- 
nence about the room. A 
Pars raftish light appeared in his 
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eye, and with an air 


so idly nonchalant 
that there would be 
no need of changing 
it were he to be at 
any moment discov- 
ered, he qu ick ly 
dropped bibelots into 
ornaments, orna- 
ments behind furni- 
ture, whisked  sofa- 
cushions under sofas, 
and lightly whirled 
a lamp-shade behind 
the plano. 

It was still causing 
a strange vibration 
when Miss Tate en- 
tered the room. She 
traced it to its source 
with a glance, cast 
an eye about the 
room, tightened her 
lps, and conveyed to 
her brother the ac- 
curate impression 
that she regarded 
him as in immediate 
need of discipline, 
and herself as whol- 
ly competent to ad- 
minister it. 

Mr. Tate smiled weakly, and mur- 
mured: “Just coming in, Harriet? I 
was just going out.” He strode toward 
the door. 

“Randolph!” Miss Tate’s voicing of 
his name stopped him. 

“Did you speak, Harriet?’ Amuse- 
ment made his nose twitch. His sister 
saw it; for her, ill-placed levity was but 
a final proof of irresponsibility. 

‘I want to talk to you, Randolph.” 
She sat down with firmness in her every 
move, 

“Oh!” Mr. Tate came an unwilling 
step nearer. 

* About Barbara.” 

Mr. Tate sat, but on the side of a 
chair and with his body inclining slight- 
ly toward the door. 

“She has an absurd notion,” Harriet 
began, “that she ought to stay here with 
you. Now I want you to tell her it is 
quite unnecessary.” 

Mr. Tate leaped at the word. “T will, 
Harriet. I think it is quite unnecessary, 
VoL. CXXVII.—No. 758.—36 
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too. There is no reason why any one 
should stay here; no one must feel that 
for a moment 

He would have gone on, but his sister 
caught him up. “ Nonsense, Randolph! 
Don’t tell me that any house with only 
a man in it ean get along. Every mo- 
ment I stay here proves to me how much 
I am needed. Don’t thank me; we've 
never wasted words, you and I. I’m 
needed; that’s enough; I'll stay. But 
Barbara is a very different matter. What 
I want to know is, why doesn’t she live 
with her husband ?” 

Mr. Tate was now lying back in his 
chair, a languid figure. He shook his 
head. “I don’t know.” 

“But you must know. They’ve been 
married at least three years, and for two 
years, anyway, she might for all practical 
purposes have been a widow. What does 
it mean ?” 

“Well”—Mr. Tate looked longingly 
toward the door—*“ well, you see she hard- 
ly had time to acquire the habit of living 
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with her husband, and unless one has Mr. Tate shot his arms out at right cheek: 
the habit it is so difficult to discover any angles, rose from his chair like a geyser; could 
other reason for living with a person.” his rain-gage fell to the floor, rolled Mis 
“Randolph, I don’t believe you ever in front of him, and his second stride she fe 
said such a thing in your wife’s time.” crushed it into the carpet. He jumped ‘nstal 
“No; probably not.” Mr. Tate looked off it as though hoping by his quick re- took | 
; very chastened. traction to make the false step as if it quent 
1 “To continue, then: I think Barbara had never been; and, stopping only an in- somet 
should live with her husband. That is stant to gaze on the wrecked instrument. faint 
' her place, managing her own home and he again rammed his hands into his ing 
7 , her own husband.” trousers pockets and strode from the order 
f iy Mr. Tate’s nose began to quiver again, room. her | 
iW but his sister’s next sentence stopped it. On the veranda he encountered Bar- how 
+ “ Barbara is not happy.” bara. Mr. | 
i Mr. Tate warmed to eloquence. “ My “Tullo, dad! May I speak to you a to di 
' dear Harriet, why should she be? My moment?” She paused, confident, and his a 
late wife had so many ideals about a good was surprised to have her father turn, for | 
woman’s influence that Barbara married enter the house, ascend the stairs two at had 
a scapegrace with the sole purpose of a time, and lock himself into his bed- She: 
1? reforming him. I forbade the marriage. room. In her amazement she stood gaz- neve 
| Parental interference made her sure she ing after him, then entered the sitting- tem] 
was right, and she ran off with him.” room, to find her aunt face downward have 
“You mean he ran off with her.” on the floor, her head for the moment mini 
“T mean nothing of the kind. If a_ invisible under the sofa. In a second it out 
good woman is determined to take care appeared, followed by a hand and arm, bear 
of something, that something has nothing which in turn was followed by a sofa- bell. 
whatever to say about it.” cushion and a velvet picture frame. long 
There was a pause, during which Mr. “Aunt Harriet, what under the sun ‘“ 
Tate gnawed his mustache with vigor. are you doing?” Hav 
Presently his sister said: “T am seeing the extent to which “ 
“Well, don’t you think she ought to your father’s eccentricity will carry him. “ 
be with him now?” When we are out of this room he comes 
“THe won’t let her be. He says he is in and conceals things. He did the same «“ 
in Porto Rico, and that the climate isn’t thing yesterday. I can’t be too glad I syll 
fit for her. Probably the addition which came when I did. If Randolph had lived ‘“ 
he makes to the general heat causes his alone much longer he would have been ma 
statement to be quite true.” as mad as a hatter. Mark my word, a I 
“But the poor child must do some- house without a woman in it has ceased gar 
thing.” to be a part of civilization. That is a ‘“ 
“Tow do you mean—do something?” perfectly good velvet frame.” The object eve 
“My dear Randolph, if a woman of her approbation having been dusted ful 
hasn’t some one to look after, furniture violently, Miss Tate proceeded to peer aw 
or a husband or something, it’s—it’s bad behind and under all pieces of furniture ‘ 
4 for her.” that might in any way offer a place of 
} Mr. Tate’s worry and bewilderment in- concealment. 
(4) creased; he asked, pathetically, “Do you “Aunt Harriet, you wouldn’t be hurt, 
hy think so, Harriet?’ would you, if I said that—that I think ki 
it “Of course I do. I don’t know what perhaps what you are doing irritates se 
{ the world is coming to. The women have father, and that I believe I know how he 
bi kept the world going for thousands of to manage him, and that I believe it CO 
years, and now it is just as though no would be better if you let me take care ti 
one believed it, or liked it, or—or in- of father. I—I’d love to.” br 
: tended to let them go on doing it. “My dear Barbara, there is little doubt pi 
Things were very different in my time. in my mind as to where your duty lies. ir 
1 Which reminds me, how long is Margot You should be in Porto Rico at this mo- fe 
} going to stay here—how long can her ment guiding your husband’s footsteps.” w 
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home get along without her?” Hot blood flamed in the young woman’s 
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cheeks, and with an exclamation of “ How 
could you!” she hurried from the room. 

Miss Tate the 
she felt to be its normal condition, then 
installed herself in a seat of vantage and 
took out her knitting. She stopped fre 
quently and looked about in search for 
something activity. <A 
taint scowl settled on her brows on find- 
ing nothing. She had given 
orders for the day, and he had reminded 
he r by 


restored room to what 


provocative of 
: . 
Rankin 


his manner that he had, without 
her orders, 
Mr. Tate 


to discharge him for impertinence; 


for 
Perhaps she ought 
still 
his agitation was perhaps to be accounted 
for by the fact that Barbara and Margot 
had also given him orders for the day. 
She must speak to Barbara and Margot. It 
never did for more than one woman to at- 
She must 
For a 


successfully kept house 


for years. 


tempt to run the same house. 
have that clearly understood. few 
minutes she knitted busily 
out of the 


bearing plums. 


; then glancing 


window, she noticed a tree 
Instantly she rang the 
ell. Rankin came after a somewhat 


longer pause than pleased her. 

“ Rankin, I see some plums out there. 
Have any preserves been made?” 

“No, madam.” 

“Why not, Rankin ?’ 

“Mr. Tate dislikes preserves, madam.” 

“Oh!” Miss Tate had but the 
syllable to offer. 


‘Unless you would care for preserves, 


mono- 


madam.” 

Rankin was unenthusiastic, but re- 
garded the formal courtesies. 

“No. I dislike them myself. How- 
ever, all the ripe fruit should be care- 
fully picked and wiped before being laid 
away.” 

“Tt was picked this morning, madam.” 

* And wiped ?” 

“ And wiped.” 

‘Very well, Rankin; that is all.” Ran- 
kin left, and Miss Tate marveled to her- 
self how quickly one lost the knack of 
housekeeping. Odd as it seemed, she 
could think of nothing to do. She con- 
tinued to knit for a second; then rising 
briskly, she marched up-stairs, and, rap- 
ping sharply at the room of each niece 
in turn, asked if she were coming down 
for tea. They both replied that they 
were, and Miss Tate descended the stairs. 

Her nieces down to her 


came tea; 
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brother did not. Her nieces had obvious- 
ly been crying. Miss Tate 
cheerful. 


was ‘risply 

‘You don’t know how glad I am to be 
back in my own country,” she pattered. 
“One really gets very tired of pensions. 
All 
Italy was packed, to the very last thing 
that could be called a 
n iddle aged women. 
I didn’t 


women in 


It was particularly bad this winter. 
bedroom, with 
Women everywhere. 
suppose there were so 

the They very 
silly going around in that loose, dreary 


fashion. Why 


homes looking 


raany 
world. look 


were they not in their 


after some one or some- 
thing I do not know.” 

“Perhaps some one or something pre- 
ferred their staying in Italy.” Barbara’s 
tone was edged. 

‘Nonsense! I] 
that I ought to be 
Probably the others 
they would only see it. 
far too thick, bad for me; I 
tell put a little milk in.” 


Miss Tate was momentarily growing more 


was there; I realized 
and I came, 


a like duty if 


here, 
have 
This cream is 
very 
Rankin to 


must 


pleased with her situation. 

Barbara opened her mouth to speak, 
and such was the prophecy of her man- 
ner that Margot trod quickly on her foot. 
Barbara closed her mouth. 

“The house always seems so strange 
without dear mother.” Margot smiled 
with gentle reminiscence. 

“Wonderful woman, your mother; she 
wouldn’t home for Miss 
Tate her head noble 
sticking to one’s post. 

Margot looked distressed. 
she? I had forgotten that. 
could have, couldn’t she?” 
could have?” 

“She wasn’t afraid—?” 

“Afraid?” The exclamation came in 
two voices, the accompanying stares both 
turned Margot’s 


leave a day.” 


wagged over such 
“ Wouldn’t 
She - she 


“How do you mean 


being toward anxious 
face. 
“s just 


nothing.” 


meant I oh, 
She bowed her head over her 
teacup to hide the tears that had welled. 


The other two exchanged glances. 


just mean 


“My dear, it is my duty to ask you: 
Miss 
a voice sufficiently sepul- 
suit an answer in the negative 


should be the 


are you not happy with Jim?” 
Tate spoke in 
chral to 
if that 


outcome of her 


question. 
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“Of course | am!” The decisiveness 
of the answer made it fairly seem an 
explosion directed against Miss Tate. 
“] adore Jim. Please don’t say such 
things.” 

“Then what is the matter?” 

“What was the matter with you in 
Florence?” 

= Nothing.” 

‘Then why did you leave?” 

“T had to.” 

“Well, that is why I left home.” 

‘You've left home!” Again the ex- 
clamation came in two voices. 

“I’m going to stay and take care of 
father for a while.” The misery in her 
face was disarming. The other ladies 
seemed full to the brim, yet for the mo- 
ment unable to overflow. Miss Tate was 
the first to manage it. 

“ Margot, I will not have it. As your 
aunt I claim the authority to say it must 
not be. To leave Jim in this way, for 
no reason, when you are not needed 
he re 

Mrs. Morton rose and with quivering 
lips left the room. Miss Tate gaped after 
her, and when the door closed she turned 
to Barbara, uncertain and distressed. 

‘I declare I have hardly spoken to a 
soul to-day that they haven’t rushed out 
of the room.” Remembering that Bar- 
bara had been one of the number, she 
flushed, and said, a little -tremulously, 
“TI don’t want to go back to the pe nsion, 
but if both you and Margot want to run 
your father’s house, why—” she stopped, 
biting a lip that would twiteh convul- 
sively. Barbara raised a pair of strong, 
young arms above her head, stretched 
them to their full length, and then, drop- 
ping them, said with a weary laugh, 
“Everything is beastly, Aunt Harriet, 
but don’t you give in.” 

They sat silent by the disordered tea- 
table. Out in the hall Mr. Tate could 
be heard opening the cabinets containing 
his beetles. A precious specimen had 
arrived that morning. It was apparently 
being installed. The sounds of Mr. 
Tate’s activity were accompanied by his 
favorite refrain, “Up in a balloon, boys, 
up in a balloon.” For some reason the 
proximity of this happy bustle irritated 
the two ladies, and they rose and arrayed 
themselves for walking. 

Dinner that night began in an at- 


mosphere of severe strain. Miss Harriet 
delayed taking the place opposite Mr. 
Tate until all eyes were on her, when 
the poor lady murmured, “I do not wish 
to preside if any one else cares to mor 
than I do.” A chorus of “ Nonsense! 
Tut, tut, my dear aunt Harriet!” an 
swered her hesitancy, and she sat, shak 
ing her head and moving her lips with 
out quite enough intention to cause an 

words to be heard. Rankin was the only 
one who did not join in the protest 
against her deprecations. It could hard 

ly have been otherwise, yet she felt that 
his correct silence covered human reser 

vations. 

The faces of the two young women 
still showed depressing signs of recent 
ravaging emotion. Miss Harriet’s ex- 
pression was no longer the cheerful one 
of the afternoon. The ladies made m 
attempt at conversation, and Mr. Tat 
smiled serenely into his book, his food 
he 
directings of Providence than by any 
aid he gave it. 

Once he pulled himself from his vol 
ume, said, “Well, well, well!” in 
superlatively loud and cheerful voici 
and then suddenly realizing the qualit 


finding its way to his mouth more by t 


of the social atmosphere, returned to his 
book with much the manner of an un 
expectedly chilled diver making for his 
bath-house. It took him but a half-pag 
to forget his recent experience, and pres 
ently an appreciative and absent-minded 
“Good, very good!” broke the silence 
Mr. Tate’s contentment served to height- 
en the surrounding distress. He was a 
brightly shining light that made mor 
dense the near-by gloom. 

The dessert had been reached when 
Mr. Tate exclaimed: “ Rankin, here is 
something apropos of what you were say- 
ing the other day about the unemployed: 
‘There is no rivalry so bitter as that of 
the active and idle for what they con- 
sider an opportunity for exercise of their 
capabilities. Nothing makes for unhap- 
piness so surely as to look for an entry 
into the scheme of the universe and find 
none, and no other factor is greater in 
the turning of the unemployed into the 
unemployable.” Mr. Tate sapped his 
extract with: “Very true: undoubtedly 
very true. It was interesting that you 
noticed it, Rankin.” 
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Miss Harriet rose, her serviette in use 
as a handkerchief. “I never expected to 
be treated so—to be told I was jealous 
of my own nieces—to be classed as an 
unemployable. I have been unhappy, 
but—” Her feelings prevented further 
speech. Her nieces were on either side 
of her; they followed her as she left the 
room, comforting, soothing, creating a 
hubbub of sound that effectually assisted 
Mr. Tate in the idea that some one had 
gone suddenly mad, and that it was per- 
haps himself. When they had quitted 
the room he turned in horror to Rankin, 
who stood near blinking rapidly. 

“Rankin, what has happened? Tell 
me at once. Is my sister ill?” 

“No, sir, no, sir; I don’t think it’s 
that, sir.” 

‘But what is it? I saw nothing, I 
heard nothing, and then suddenly 

‘I think it was what you were read- 
ing, sir.” 

“But what was I reading? Good 
heavens, what has the psychology of the 
unemployed got to do with my sister?” 

“She thought it had everything, sir. 
She thought you were referring to her, 
sir. Most ladies are what you might call 
out of jobs, sir, and some of them feels 
it, and it don’t do to say too much.” 

“ Bless me, bless me! I'd bite out my 
tongue—” Mr. Tate stared with appalled 
eyes at the spot where his sister had a 
moment ago sat. Suddenly he rose to 
dash after her, to undo what damage he 
could. Margot appeared at the door, and 
he sat down again. Rankin discreetly 
disappeared. 

“Well, I’ve done it, haven’t I?” His 
despair was so complete that his daugh- 
ter did not add to it. She spoke almost 
lightly. 

“Oh, you’ve done it, dad 

“How’s your aunt? Prostrate?” 

“She’s calming down a little. Bar- 
bara is comforting her by telling her that 
she is unhappy and out of a job, too. 
Aunt Harriet says she can’t stand going 


” 


back to that pension of extra women, 
and Barbara says that if she isn’t needed 
somewhere it will kill her. They both 
sounded so awful I had to come away.” 
A break in her voice was the last straw 
for Mr. Tate to bear. 

“ Margot, don’t cry,” he pleaded. “I 
couldn’t stand it.” 


She smiled faintly instead. “Dad. 
don’t you need any of us?” 

“ Need you, need you? Margot, noth- 
ing like this ever happened to me before. 
What has come over you all? The other 
two haven’t husbands at home to look 
after, but aren’t you all right?’ 

“My dear dad, that was the special 
reason I had for coming here. I’m so 
unhappy.” 

“Another of ’em! Gad, I’m snowed 
under. What do you mean, Margot?’ 

“Mother taught me that woman was 
man’s inspiration. I tried to inspire 
Jim until I found that the greater part 
of the time I didn’t know what he was 
talking about. I saved his money until 
he made so much that now there is noth- 
ing to do but spend it. The boys are at 
school, and from time to time I am al 
lowed to send them tennis- rackets or 
towels. Jim had a clever mother, so that 
I can’t nag him as I would have had to 
if he had had a dull one. As a last resort 
I tried housekeeping on the efficiency 
plan, motion study, routing, time-cards 
you know; it’s in all the magazines. 
Well, as the result of that there’s nothing 
left for me to do in my house. I am so 
unhappy at home I don’t know what to 
do, and there’s no use in my leaving 
home, because no one would notice it if 
I did.” 

“My poor child!” Mr. Tate was over- 
come. 

“What are you going to do about us, 
dad ?” 

“ Do?” 

“Which of us are you going to have 
live with you?” 

“ But—but I don’t see the connection.” 

“You're our only chance. Unless 
there’s something wrong somewhere 
there’s nothing for a woman to do. 
There must be something wrong here, 
with no woman about. Which one shall 
you let stay?” 

Mr. Tate was in a state of collapse. 
He seemed to be coercing himself into 
saying the right thing, but it took an 
inordinate amount of persuasion. Final- 
ly the wrong thing gathered such strength 
that it passed beyond his control and 
burst into speech. “I won’t have it; 
it’s absurd to propose it! I’m sixty-one, 
and if I can’t be trusted to order my 
own food and keep myself clean at that 
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age, it’s high time I learned how. There’s 
no use in saying I still need the discipline 
of having what I don’t want. I had it 
for forty years, and if that didn’t make 
me good nothing can.” 
‘ Father, don’t 
Margot’s question 
shocked breath. 
‘No, 


mother’s 


you mother ?” 


came in a 


mean 
i great, 
my dear, no; I just mean your 
Not that they 
all right, but she was a terribly womanly 
Margot, after all, it’s houses 
want, 


ways. weren't 
woman, and 


you women not us. Can’t I get 
you each a house and let you run it?” 


We 


“Dad, you’re breaking my heart! 


only want to run houses some 


for 


else.” 

Margot sobbed softly, and Mr. Tate 
sucked in his lips with a troubled face. 
After a moment he gave in, and said: 
‘Very well, my dear; you shall all liv 
with me.” 


Mrs Morton’s head shook a 


negation. “ That won’t do, dad: we 


bowed 
each 
want to manage. We’re each of us capa- 
le of managing a lot more than j ist the 

man. You've got to give one of us 
the whole job.” 

“Oh, Lord!” Mr. Tate slipped lower 
in his chair until fully three-quarters of 
his generous length was under the table. 

Mrs. Morton 
his and spoke in a soft 
“Dad, don’t tell them I’m in 
the pickle, too! I think I'll go home. I 
don’t want them to know I’m one of them. 
I eouldn’t stand it.” 

Mr. 


Impetuously drew her 


chair nearer 


whisper. 


Tate responded in the same con- 
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spiring key. “ All right, Margot; mum’s 
the We'll let them think you’re 
one of the employed. Only if I do that, 
you've got to help me settle them.” Mar- 
got nodded, and they both assumed ex- 
At the end 


muscular contrac- 


word. 


pressions of intense thought. 
the 


tion was beginning to be fatiguing. 


of three minutes 
“ Have you no ideas, dad?’ 
‘No; haven’t you?” 
‘Not one.” 
They 
attempt. 


another 
(nexpectedly little cracks and 
crevices appeared in Mr. Tate’s mask of 
concentration, finally it 
broad 
it ?” 
voice was tense with hope. 

‘I just 


your 


serewed their faces in 


and collapsed 


grin. 


Mrs. 


completely into a 


‘Father, what is Morton’s 
married 
His chuckles piled up 


into a hearty laugh. 


remembered why I 


mother.” 
‘Father, how irritating you are! What 
has that got to do with anything?’ 

“It’s got everything; it puts the joke 
on me ” He his head and 
shook out sputters of rueful amusement. 
“Guess why it was, Margot.” 

“No, no—I don’t 
to think.” 

‘But, Margot, it’s birds come 
roost. It 
she 


wagged 


want to I’ve got 
home to 
she 
needed me.” <A 
laughter rocked him. 

“Dad, if you don’t 
have to ery.” 

“Fire ahead, Margot; I 
on laughing. 


was because Was 80 help 


le 8&8 * paroxysm of 


stop laughing I’ll 


I'll just keep 
Between us—we’ll have 


made a fitting—comment.” 
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Christina, Duchess of Milan, by 
Holbein 


LTHOUGH claimed by Germany, Holbein is really 
a mixed product. Born in Augsburg when that 
city was a center of wealth and commerce and in 
frequent communication with Italy, he left it at eighteen 
for Basle, going later to London, thus becoming less 
Teutonic and more of a world-observer. In England he 
devoted himself to portraiture, which had grown in favor. 
Living in an age of religious controversy and bitterness, 
this friend of Erasmus and Sir Thomas More could not 
escape the serious side of life, and in all his portraits 
there is an air of sadness and gravity. He shows us the 
minds of his sitters as well as their dress, their characters 
as well as their rank. 

Christina, daughter of the King of Denmark, was six- 
teen when Holbein went to Brussels to make a portrait 
of her for Henry VIIL., who sought a successor to Jane 
Seymour. She was already a widow, having been be- 
trothed to Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, who had 
died soon after their marriage. Holbein never demanded 
many sittings, but made faithful drawings, with notes of 
the color of dress, hair, and eyes. The collection of his 
drawings at Windsor reveals his manner of working. 

A three hours’ sketch served for this portrait, and the 
king was so pleased that he sent a proposal of marriage, 
which she declined, saying, according to the story, that 
she would gladly accept the honor had she two heads. 
This story, however, is discredited, since the princess, 
while willing to accept, was prevented by her uncle, 
Charles V., who had taken umbrage at the English mon- 
arch. In its simplicity this black-robed figure is one of 
Holbein’s most enjoyable works, whether regarded as a 
piece of painting or a rendition of character. The prop- 
erty of the Duke of Norfolk, it long hung in the English 
National Gallery. 

W. Sranton Howarp. 
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NTO the Federal army—the army that 
| freed the slaves—a little boy was sold. 

Many in both armies were younger 
in years, smaller and more frail of body 
than he; his weakness was more pitiable 
than that of the youngest and smallest 
of them all, for his was of the mind. 
Cornelius Garvin at seventeen was a 
child in a man’s body—a chaser of but- 
terflies, a Barnaby Rudge. And this boy 
was stolen that he might be sold into war 
for whatever price he would bring. 

“ Traffickers in human blood,” his ab- 
ductors were called by the mayor of Troy, 
in a letter to Governor Seymour, of New 
York. For although Cornelius Garvin’s 
mother was but a washerwoman who 
could neither read nor write, friendless 
save for neighbors as poor as herself, yet 
so fiercely determined was she in her 
search for her son that servants and 
doorkeepers, guards and secretaries were 
brushed aside while she forced her way 
into the presence of every man who, to 
her, represented law and power. To them 
she told her story—such a story as, once 
heard, was never forgotten. Mayors and 
governors, major- generals and private 
soldiers, grand juries, secret - service 
agents, editors, foreign diplomats—even 
Abraham Lincoln, the President of the 
United States—worked and grieved and 
fretted and raged over the fate of this 
little Irish boy, a mother’s only child. 


In Troy, New York, in 1862, the war 
—as it did everywhere else—bore down 
hard. The heaviest burden was upon the 
very poor; the prices of the commonest 
necessaries of life became too dear for 
some to pay. Among those forced by 
hunger to walk that bitter road that lies 
“over the hills to the poorhouse” wei - 
Mrs. Catherine Garvin and Cornelius, 
her son. Besides the question of food, 
the widow was at her wit’s end to solve 
another problem—that of longer keeping 
her boy “Con” at home. 

Martin Kane—nowa_ sergeant of 





One Mother 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE BEYMER 


Troy’s police, then a boy of eleven or 
twelve — remembers his old neighbors 
well. 

“The Garvins? I can’t mind the time 
when they didn’t live next door to us in 
the other side of the double house in 
Reade’s Alley. Us boys—my brothers 
and I and the other boys in the alley— 
used to play with Con, and be in and out 
of Mis’ Garvin’s house, and playin’ in 
the back- yard, and out by Richardson’s 
Pond all the time. Con, he was older and 
bigger and stronger than us; maybe that’s 
why we liked to play with him. And he’d 
do about anything any of us told him to. 
He didn’t say much—just laughed a lot 
at nothin’ at all—and there was a look 
to his eyes like the look of windows in 
an empty house. I mind one night he 
smashed Jimmy O’Bry’n’s fiddle, and 
laughed—just crushed it in his hands; 
he didn’t know there was any value to it! 
An’ soon after that he pulled his straw 
mattress out onto the doorstep and set 
fire to it, an’ he laughed at that, too. I 
guess it was then that Mis’ Garvin gave 
up trying to keep him home.” 

And so the County House out in the 
hills opened its doors and took them in. 
Spring came, and Mrs. Garvin went back 
to see if the world outside the red brick 
walls would let her live in it again. It 
was ruled that once a month she might 
call at the County House and see her boy. 
One time she called and found that he 
was gone. After that Catherine Garvin’s 
life pivoted on one point and went round 
and round; she never turned aside, never 
lost sight of that one objective point—to 
find Con. 

Where she got her first clue no one 
knows, but suddenly she hurried down to 
New York City. When she came back 
she went straight to Captain John Arts, 
the Superintendent of County Poor. He 
did not know that Con had “left” the 
County House. That was a terrible inter- 
view. These two were old enemies, for 
she had been “ troublesome ” at the poor- 
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farm; but now, in her grief and anger, 
she was beside herself—savage as some 
wild creature of the forest that had been 
deprived of its young. Captain Arts, in 
a statement which he gave to the news- 
papers months afterward, wrote that Mrs. 
Garvin told him: 

“*T was in New York looking for Con 
when I met three rowdies from South 
Troy. They asked me if I was looking 
for Con. I said I was. They said, “ You 
need not look for him; he has gone for 
a soldier.”’” The statement goes on: 
“She said that these rowdies had sold 
him for $300. Then she charged that 
Keeper Taber had sold Con as a substi- 
tute for himself or a friend.” Captain 
Arts, in his fragmentary account of Mrs. 
Garvin’s accusation, implies that, in one 
breath, she had charged two separate 
perpetrators with the commission of the 
same crime. Her meaning, it seems rea- 
sonable to infer, was that the three men 
of South Troy had acted in collusion 
with Keeper Taber of the County House. 
Perhaps this was her suspicion only; 
maybe the South Troy men had tried 
thus to shift the blame. After such an 
accusation it was open and endless war 
between Con’s mother and the Superin- 
tendent of the County Poor. 

Catherine Garvin’s unexpected meet- 
ing with the three young thugs suggests 
a sorry picture—that of the lonely little 
woman’s eager greeting to the familiar 
faces from home. Had they met her 
Connie? See her as she awaits the answer 
—the thin, worn body in the plain black 
dress, polished and green and rusty brown 
with time, the more rusty bonnet that 
perched far back on the knob of gray- 
streaked hair; a little woman, who peers 
up into the hard faces and whose eyes 
anxiously follow every uneasy shift, every 
sidelong glance of the three. The crowds 
that had been so confusing but a mo- 
ment ago are forgotten; those who jostle 
against her and eddy swiftly past on 
either side are unfelt, unseen. She has 
eyes only for the three who had known 
Con back home. Then came their brutal 
answer: “ You needn’t look for him; he 
has gone for a soldier!” Perhaps she was 
stunned, bewildered for the moment, and 
let them walk away. More in character 
would be the guess that she screamed and 
tried to seize them, and that they broke 
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away and lost themselves in the crowd, 
leaving behind them a helpless little 
woman crying something about her Con, 
who had been stolen to be made a soldier. 

Cornelius Garvin was not the first nor 
the only person to be sold into the 
army. Less than a month before his 
abduction the draft had been put into 
operation, and the riots to resist it had 
failed. Any man whose name had been 
drawn from the wheel might purchase 
exemption by the payment of three 
hundred dollars, but it was cheaper to 
hire—or buy—a substitute. At once a 
horde of depraved men became brokers 
in substitutes, a new calling that instant- 
ly developed into a business of immense 
profits of which the money paid to the 
brokers by drafted men for substitutes 
was the smallest part. Many of the 
Northern states, made desperate by in- 
effectual efforts to fill their quotas of re- 
cruits, began to offer greater and greater 
bounties to induce enlistments; county, 
state, and national bounties totaled to a 
tempting sum—in New York as high as 
$725. It was this money that brought 
out the small-sized army. of bounty- 
brokers. To their call rose the scum of 
the country. The idle, the dissolute, the 
criminal, flocked to the brokers, who en- 
listed them, shared with them the’ cash 
bounties, and then, by bribery—stupen- 
dous in its extent—corrupted guards and 
officials into permitting their recruits to 
escape and be enlisted again and again 
from other districts or from cities near 
by. Many were of course firmly caught 
and forced into the army, but of those 
who never saw a musket there were many 
more. Surgeons were bribed into accept- 
ing the aged, the infirm, and the crip- 
pled; clerks were taught to forge papers 
on which bounty might be collected for 
recruits who had never existed. It was 
a gold-yielding Klondike. 

And this went on for months un- 
checked by the authorities, who seem to 
have been stupefied by the enormity of it 
all, or blinded to it by their own harass- 
ments. Worst of all, boys of fourteen 
and fifteen were drugged and enlisted, 
bounty-brokers and women of the streets 
swearing that they were the parents of 
these minors and that they gave the 
necessary consent; foreigners unable to 
speak English suddenly found themselves 
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in the army—they knew not how; old 
men were made drunk, their white hair 
and beards dyed, and themselves started 
for the battle-fields and camps. Yet such 
as these could come to their senses, com- 
municate with friends, and eventually es- 
eape. But for poor, helpless Con Garvin 
there could come no such unclouding of 
the mind. 

Back in Troy his mother took up the 
search for him. She could not wait for 
the promised investigation by the Super- 
intendent of County Poor. Her Con-was 
in the war; she must find him and bring 
him home. Sergeant Kane, her old 
neighbor, remembers how she came night 
after night to his mother, and cried and 
moaned, or shrilly poured out a torrent 
of invective against those who had stolen 
her little boy—that was the woman of her. 
In the daytime she did not weep; she 
worked harder than most men have ever 
worked, washing clothes, cleaning offices— 
anything that would bring money enough 
to enable her to look for her boy. 

In November she reported the case to 
the War Department; weeks passed, and 
there had been nothing done. Then, in 
some unrecorded manner, she discovered 
that Con had been enlisted into the Fifty- 
second Regiment, New York Volunteers. 
How she managed to make this discovery 
is one of the most remarkable, most in- 
explicable features of her story. With 
this information she went to Washington, 
straight to Abraham Lincoln. Perhaps 
then for the first time she knew real hope. 
No one in trouble had ever left the pres- 
ence of that sad-eyed man without at 
least words of comfort and the friendly 
clasp of a great, strong hand. To him 
she poured out her story—volubly, doubt- 
less, probably with weeping and with calls 
to the Virgin and to all the saints to 
bless him and requite him. And the 
President, stooping under his own too 
great burden, bent a little lower that he 
might take upon his shoulders her bur- 
den, too. He gave her a pass, good 
throughout the army, and a letter to the 
Secretary of War in which he asked that 
she be given aid in the search for her 
son. Secretary Stanton wrote an order 
for the discharge of Cornelius Garvin, 
and Mrs. Garvin was sent to Colonel 
Lafayette ©. Baker, Provost Marshal of 
the War Department. 





A detective was detailed to accompany 
her to the Army of the Potomac, then 
in the vicinity of Brandy Station. She 
went at once to the camp of the Fifty- 
second New York Regiment, but she 
could not find Con. No such person was 
there— that was all: no such person 
there. How hope must have numbed as 
she slowly comprehended the meaning of 
the words. Then, day after day, week 
after week, she searched the army, camp 
by camp, regiment by regiment, sent 
here, sent there; now certain, as some 
pitying, over-sanguine informant direct- 
ed her, that within the hour she would 
surely find him; now utterly disheartened, 
all but hopeless, and exhausted by her 
search. 

There were no battles, but there was 
worse — disease; and there were days 
when she looked in terror into rows of 
dead faces beside trenches cut in the 
frozen ground, or in almost equal terror 
walked up and down, hour after hour, 
past rows of countless hospital cots, now 
starting forward at some fancied resem- 
blance, now pausing to catch again some 
delirious ery which for the moment she 
had thought to have been Con’s. The 
weather was bitterly cold, yet there were 
heavy rains that froze as they fell. She 
obtained food and shelter where and when 
she could. Over and over again she told 
her story—that to her never became mo- 
notonous, never grew old—at camp-fires 
and in officers’ mess-tents, at headquar- 
ters and among the baggage trains, until 
the whole army must have buzzed with 
the story of Con Garvin. 

At last Catherine Garvin, worn out, 
disheartened, her money almost gone, 
gave up and went back to Troy. Her 
search had failed in the army, but she 
indomitably began over again from the 
other end. She went back to her wash- 
ing and to the cleaning of offices, but 
when she could she told Con’s story, until 
slowly, little by little, she set a-turning 
the mills of the gods. That same month, 
January, the district attorney of Troy, 
John H. Colby—to whom Mrs. Garvin 
had taken letters in which many promi- 
nent men, asserting that a great wrong 
had been committed, demanded that he 
investigate — presented the case to the 
grand jury. Almost at the same time a 
search, instituted by Major-General Han- 
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cock, was begun in the army by the War 
Department. 

To the grand jury, Mrs. Garvin’s state- 
ment was to the effect that “on or about 
September 7th, 1863, as your petitioner is 
informed, the keeper of the County House 
sold said Cornelius into the army for be- 
tween $300 and $400.” She told that she 
had made search for him, and had found 
that he had entered the Fifty-second Reg- 
New York Volunteers, but had 
been “transferred” therefrom. Then, 
“Your petitioner called at the County 
House and made inquiries. Was inform- 
ed by wife of keeper that her son, the 
said gone; that 
(meaning your petitioner) ‘must not feel 
sorry for him, as he benefit to 
That said keeper drew from his 
pocket a wallet and said to your peti- 
tioner, ‘ This is the money that I got for 
him. Look at this ’"—holding it up to 
your petitioner.” 


iment, 


Cornelius, ‘was you’ 
was no 
you.’ 


Presumably this unsupported statement 
did not constitute sufficient evidence, for 
the grand jury refused to indict. The 
district attorney later wrote to Captain 
Arts: “ No evidence was adduced impli- 
eating any person in his abduction. 
I di 
of suspicion tending in any manner what- 
ever to implicate you or Mr. Taber with 
his alleged abduction.” 


. 


not know of any evidence or ground 


Thus, by the grand jury’s action, the 
names of Captain Arts and Keeper Taber, 
of the County 
cleared. 


House, were completely 
But the investigation did noth- 
ing toward finding Con. 

The search conducted in January by 
the War Department much 
satisfactory—as far as it went. It 
proved that— 


was more 


was 


“Cornelius Garvin—it is supposed under 
an assumed name—did enlist in the United 
States service in the city of New York on 
or about the 8th day of September, 1863; 
was sent to Rikers Island, New York Har- 
bor; left Rikers Island about the middle of 
September, 1863, in the Daniel 
Webster; arrived at Alexandria, Virginia; 
thence forwarded to Mitchells Station, 
Virginia, where he joined the Fifty-second 
Regiment, New York Volunteers, on or about 
the 23d day of September, 1863.” 


steamer 


was 


To this point the evidence is clear, pre- 
cise, and uncontroverted, but beyond it 
all is a maze of conflicting testimony, 
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contradictions, false certificates, and be- 
wilderment. So much, however, had been 
proved that an official investigation was 
begun in March, 1864, and the inquiry 
developed the feeble and profitless theory 
that one John Garvey, a substitute, aged 
nineteen—rejected because of partial in- 
sanity and sent from Mitchells Station, 
September 24th, 1863, to Camp Conva- 
lescent, Alexandria—was none other than 
Cornelius Garvin; because, “in the recol- 
lection of the late surgeon’s clerk, the per- 
sonal appearance of this man ‘ conforms 
precisely’ to Garvin’s.” Very good; but 
Camp Convalescent’s records contain no 
Who John 
Garvey was, and what his fate may have 
been, seems never to have been further 
investigated, and so the discovery of his 
loss was of no aid toward the finding of 
the lost Cornelius Garvin, after all. 
Then the War Department went in for 
affidavits and 
claimed to 


such name as John Garvey. 


statements of 
have 


who 
Con 
Mrs. Garvin on her own account 
made a collection, too. Brought together, 
these certificates are so many sticks that 
have but 


men 


seen and known 


Garvin. 


vigorously stirred an already 
muddied pool—save in one particular: by 
their aid a sight, at one point, is to be 
had of the bottom, and at that point lies 
Company I, of the Fifty-second. 

Six privates certified to Mrs. Garvin 
that “we Cornelius Garvin, 
known him, and could identify him. And 
we hereby state to the best of our opinion 
that he is in the Fifty-second Regiment, 
New York Volunteers, at present ” [Feb- 
ruary 14, 1864]. Whereupon one Samuel 
White, evidently to discredit the signers 
of that certified that these 
men had been transferred to another reg- 
iment in September, 1863, and had left 
him and Cornelius Garvin with the Fifty- 
second; but that he, Samuel White, had 
not seen Garvin since leaving Mitchells 
Station. Concerning Samuel White’s 
testimony the War Department’s memo- 
randum reads: “The certificate ... is 
false and evidently is intended to deceive, 
without being a forgery. The name Sam- 
uel White does not appear on the books 
or returns, but the name of 
Emanuel White is found there, and his 
signature is so unlike the signa- 
ture of the appended certificate as to 
entirely preclude the belief that both 


have seen 


statement, 
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were written by the same person.” The 
vicious circle went round and round. 
But it seems evident that black work was 
somewhere being done to obstruct the 
search. 

On May 16th, 1864, one Townsf[e]ll 
Shapman, at “ Queen Street Hostal,” Vir- 
ginia, certified: “I have seen Corneles 
Garvin in the 52nd N. Y. Vols. ten Days 
ago in Co. I, Captain George Dignan 
[Degener] gave him a different name so 
that his mother could not get him wen 
she was at the Regt. Last Winter I being 
of the same Regt. in company H.” First 
Lieutenant Wm. J. Rechenstein, Com- 
pany ©, certified, in Washington, May 
2ist, 1864: “I saw the son of Catherine 
Garvin at the camp of the Fifty-second 
Regiment some fourteen days ago.” And 
Private Fredrick Rolf, in the U. S. A. 
General Hospital, Albany, March 14th, 
1865, certified that he was acquainted 
with Cornelius Garvin, of his own com- 
pany and regiment—I, Fifty-second— 
and that he had seen him engaged with 
the enemy at Spottsylvania, Virginia, 
May 18th, 1864; had seen him struck in 
the head by a ball, carried to the rear, 
“and I believe the wound to have been 
mortal.” 

Thus two privates and an officer of the 
Fifty-second, widely separated from each 
other in time and locality when they 
made their statements, certified to having 
seen Cornelius Garvin in the Fifty- 
second Regiment between the 6th and the 
18th of May, 1864. But across the face 
of each certificate is the War Depart- 
ment’s memorandum: “ This certificate is 
false”; because, “The most reliable in- 
formation shows that Cornelius Garvin 
disappeared from the Fifty-second Regi- 
ment, New York Volunteers, during the 
month of November, 1863; search was 
made for him in January, 1864, and the 
ease officially investigated in March.” 
Search was made and the case officially 
investigated: ergo, in January and March 
he could not have been there! 

However, “the most reliable informa- 
tion ” does seem reliable indeed—no less 
than the affidavit of a fellow-townsman 
and fellow-soldier as well. Emerson E. 
Purdy swore that he had known Cor- 
nelius Garvin in Troy, had been with him 
on Rikers Island, and had been assigned 
with him to the Fifty-second Regiment, 
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which they had joined at Mitchells Sta- 
tion, Virginia. Garvin, under an as- 
sumed name (what it was the deponent 
does not know), had been assigned to 
Company I; had remained for about 
three months; and then, on the first 
march of the Mine Run campaign, No- 
vember, 1863, had fallen out, “ and I have 
not seen him since.” Purdy and several 
men of the Fifty-second Regiment iden- 
tified Cornelius Garvin’s photograph as 
that of a boy called by the nickname 
of “ Watches ” or “ Watchless,” who, un- 
til he disappeared in November, 1863, 
had been connected with Company I. 
But, “if this be true,” says the official 
report, “Cornelius Garvin was not en- 
rolled in the company even under an as- 
sumed name, for the rolls of this and 
other companies have been carefully ex- 
amined and the men present recognized, 
and the names of those absent from any 
cause whatever have been identified with 
parties other than the person known as 
‘Watches’ or ‘Watchless’ or Garvin.” 
The War Department rests its case. 
With Mrs. Garvin, during the year and 
a half that the War Department searched 
and investigated, fate had dealt almost 
as unkindly as with her boy. The first 
blow fell in April, when Attorney A. A. 
Lee, employed by the United States gov- 
ernment to conduct, in Troy, an investi- 
gation of the kidnapping charge, told the 
story of Con’s last day at the County 
House. “Stokes [an inmate] swears that 
on a Saturday in the latter part of Au- 
gust, Garvin and himself were picking 
up potatoes; that Garvin obtained an old 
tree and, placing it against the fence, es- 
eaped. Stokes, a cripple, could not pur- 
sue, but he gave the alarm. James Ellis 
pursued, but could not cateh Garvin. 
L. Owens, in charge of the de- 
partment, said that it was a common 
thing for Garvin to run away and be 
brought back. The evidence was 
addressed to the solution of but one ques- 
tion, to wit, Was Garvin enlisted into 
the United States service, and if so, by 
whom? The evidence fails to establish 


either branch of the proposition. On the 
contrary, it tends strongly to refute the 
wicked charges.” 

Police-sergeant Kane, the Garvins’ one- 
time neighbor, was recently shown the old 
newspaper account of Attorney Lee’s 





ONE 
investigation. He laughed. “ Stokes? 
Poor old Johnny Stokes! I mind him 
well, too. Crazier’n Con ever was. Us 
boys met Johnny down by the pond one 
day. ‘ B-bo-boys!’ he yells, "3 I jest 
]-]-lost a t-thousand fish-h-h-hooks in that 
h-hole!’ Well, if Johnny Stokes swore 
that Con Garvin ran away— Say! what 
*n blazes did Con want o’ a tree to climb 
over a fence like that’n was at the County 
House? Why, of course he ran away. 
Maybe he climbed through the hole in the 
pond where Johnny lost his thousand 
fish-hooks!” Then, serious again: “ But 
we always believed Con Garvin was kid- 
napped, and that’s what I'll always be- 
lieve.” 

Catherine Garvin believed that, too. 
She went to New York City that April 
the 
The city newspapers avidly caught 


of 1864 and enlisted dangerous aid 
press. 
up the story: “ A mother in search of her 
deranged stolen from a luna- 
tic asylum ”; “ The innumerable meshes 
of red tape hitherto defied 
her efforts to obtain redress and the res- 


toration of her son” 


son 
have 


; “Taken out by a 
heartless scoundrel of a keeper, brought 
to this city, and regularly sold as a sub- 
stitute into the Fifty-second Regiment.” 


These articles, presently copied by the 


Troy papers, brought tpon Catherine 
Garvin a swift and terrible retaliation. 
Captain Arts and Keeper Gersham Taber 
had, to their minds, been pilloried long 
enough; it was time to turn and defend 
themselves. Captain Arts deemed it his 
duty to present the following statement. 
It began: “ This woman’s real 
Daly ”—and her whole sorry story was 
soon told. Perhaps it is the just painting 
of her character, perhaps the pen was 
wielded by an over-angry man; but the 
statement did much in Troy to discredit 
Catherine Garvin and her search. 

They, mother and son—the statement 
said—were very troublesome, exceedingly 
quarrelsome, especially the woman. Mrs. 
Garvin had been in the habit of going 
from the County House to Troy and neigh- 
boring cities with Con and begging money 
on pretense of procuring medical aid for 
him. (Did Captain John Arts know that 
it was pretense? Might there not still 
have been hope in this uneducated wom- 
an’s heart that, with proper care, her son 
could be made well?) An order prohibit- 


name is 
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ing them from going to the city inter- 
fered with this begging; the woman be- 
came still more unruly and troublesome, 
until, in March, 1863, she was dismissed: 
she took her boy with her. In ten days 
they were back. Her face was bruised; 
“Con did it,” she said. Neighbors had 
interfered, or he would have murdered 
her. So Con taken back into the 
County House, and his mother went to 
live in Troy. Once a month she might 
visit her son. She was to receive a dollar 
a week from the county. In August Cap- 
tain Arts saw in the records of the police 
court that Catherine Garvin Daly—mar- 
ried the preceding month—had had her 
husband, a worthless ex-soldier, arrested 
for non-support. Sixty days for Daly. 
(When releised, he went back to the 
army and was not heard from again.) In 


was 


view of this second marriage, the coun- 
ty’s dollar-a-week charity to Mrs. Garvin 
ealled herself Mrs. Daly— 
was withdrawn; when its restoration was 


she never 


denied her, she grew abusive and Cap- 
tain Arts ordered her out of his office. 
Then. says the statement, there followed 
the accusation that had kid- 
napped. The statement ends: “ I will only 
add that I believe this woman to be a 
very dangerous impostor, bent on begging 


money and hoarding it up, besides being 


Con been 


of a wicked and evil disposition, as is 
shown by the manner in which she 
worked up her grudges against me, for 
refusing her further relief, the 
fabrications, none of which have 
the least foundation in truth.” 

This oil, not upon the troubled 
waters, but upon the flames, for Troy had 
long been the seat of a war over the Gar- 


into 
basest 


was 


vin case—a war of rival newspapers. The 
Troy Daily Whig stoutly upheld its po- 
litical party’s county officers; the Daily 
Press as stoutly, and more bellicosely, 
supported Mrs. Garvin—the_ kernel, 
caught between the upper and the nether 
millstones, which they furiously ground 
and ground. But she could not read, so 
perhaps it did not matter so much, after 
all. 

But Captain Arts’s cry of “impostor” 
re-echoed throughout the town, and sym- 
pathy became tinged with suspicion, so 
that little gifts of money, in excess of 
wages earned, were withheld. It even be- 
came harder for Catherine Garvin to 
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obtain work, and she was able to go less 
and less often to Virginia to run down 
clues. Now and then there came to her, 
through the newspapers, wild thrills of 
hope, such as these: 

“Washington, April 29.— Telegram: 
‘Mayor Thorn, Troy, N. Y. Has the 
boy Con Garvin arrived in Troy yet? 
(Signed) L. C. Baker, Colonel and Agent, 
War Department.’ From this it is in- 
ferred that the boy is on his way home.” 

“Con Garvin has turned up down in 
the Army of the Potomac. He is ex- 
pected home to-day.” But “to-day” be- 
came yesterday, and still he did not come. 

The New York Daily News, on May 
26, 1864, printed a strange story. It told 
that Cornelius Garvin had been found 
“some time ago” at the front, and, in 
charge of an officer, had been sent to 
Washington on his way home, but “ again 
disappeared, and there is apparently no 
trace of him. The boy’s mother . 
has laid the case before the British 
Minister, and he has written to Consul 
Archibald, in this city, who in turn has 
communicated with Mayor Thorn, of 
Troy. Strenuous efforts are being made 
to obtain the facts of the suspicious sec- 
ond abduction of the lad.” This second 
abduction seems to be but a figment from 
some space-writer’s brain, for there is no 
hint of such a thing in the records of the 
War Department. And Con-did not come 
home. When Catherine Garvin could, she 
went to New York City, to Washington, 
to Virginia. Each journey was begun in 
the hope that this time she would be 
given her boy to bring back with her; 
each journey ended in a home-coming 
more lonely than the last. 

The army was not in, winter quarters 
now; it was in the field fighting, spread 
over miles of country. Camps had given 
place to bivouacs, skirmishes to battles; 
the wards of the winter hospitals, with 
their sheltered cots, had changed to the 
terrible field hospitals—barn floors and 
stifling tents and the bare, hard ground. 
The sufferers were no longer sick men; 
they were men with wounds, each man a 
horror to himself and to all who must 
look on him. Catherine Garvin followed 
the army; stood for hours by the road- 
side trying to glimpse each face as the 
troops in thousands marched past; waited 
with the non-combatants until the rolling 





musketry should for the time be done; 
joined the parties that by night searched 
the battle-fields and brought the wounded 
in. Over and over again went the old 
weary round; over and over again told 
the story of her boy who had been sold 
for the price he would bring. 

Colonel Baker wrote of her: “ The per- 
sistency of purpose, the undying hope 
and affection of the sorrowing mother for 
her simple ‘Con,’ were hardly ever sur- 
passed in human experience. Unable to 
read or write, she always carried in her 
apron a large number of letters and other 
memoranda from prominent officers and 
others, given to aid her search. Yet she 
could, as if by intuition or the inspira- 
tion of her love, place her hand upon any 
of the documents she desired to use and 
repeat their contents. And whenever she 
found interested listeners to her mourn- 
ful story she would select the particular 
document she wanted and give its state- 
ments. After exhausting the subject, she 
would sit in a musing mood, gazing into 
vacancy for several moments, and then 
roused from her reverie, gather up her 
treasure of manuscripts, and exclaiming, 
‘My poor Con! I must go and find him!’ 
she would start again on her journey 
among the regiments of the Union army.” 

Through it all it was this same Colonel 
Baker who remained her most stanch 
friend, her too impetuous, too partisan 
ally. It was Colonel Baker who hotly 
charged that Captain Degener, Company 
I of the Fifty-second, had been repeatedly 
informed that Garvin was in his company 
under an assumed name, but, instead of 
prosecuting the search as directed by his 
commanding officer, had attempted to in- 
timidate by threats of punishment those 
privates of his company who were dis- 
posed to assist Mrs. Garvin and others 
engaged in the search. Colonel Baker 
did more than make impotent accusa- 
tions. Upon the arrival of the Fifty- 
second in Washington, he placed Captain 
Degener under arrest “ to await a further 
development of facts,” and vowed that in 
prosecuting his investigation of Con’s ab- 
duction he would spare neither time nor 
means in order to “ bring to speedy jus- 
tice all those engaged in this inhuman 
and diabolical outrage.” Colonel Baker’s 
sympathy and indignation seem rather to 
have got the best of his good judgment, 
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for the Department of Military Justice 
promptly reported to the Secretary of 
War that Colonel Baker admitted that 
his charges rested entirely upon infor- 
mation received from Mrs. Garvin, and 
it appeared to be a foregone conclusion 
of “this unfortunate woman” that Cap- 
tain Degener was in some way concerned 
in the abduction and concealment of her 
son, but she furnished nothing which 
could be considered proof of the fact. 
“Her excitement on the subject of Cap- 
tain Deg[e]ner’s supposed complicity in 
the matter is so intense as to amount 
almost to insanity, and tends to impair 
the force of her unsupported statements. 

It is therefore recommended that 
Captain Deg[e]ner be discharged with- 
out delay.” 

And it was hot-headed Colonel Baker 
who wrote, June 3, 1865, to the Mayor of 
Troy, that while the testimony elicited 
by one of his detectives in May, 1864, did 
not “directly implicate” the Superin- 
tendent of County Poor, yet enough had 
been shown to satisfy him that the boy 
could not have escaped without the direct 
knowledge and connivance of the super- 
intendent. But the grand jury long 
before had declared Captain Arts and 
Keeper Taber to be immaculate of blame, 
and it is but fair to say here that every 
indication points to the innocence of 
these men. Captain John Arts, a soldier, 
honorably retired because of his wounds, 
is well remembered and highly spoken of 
in Troy to-day. 

But just as there is no doubt as to the 
blamelessness of Captain Arts, so is there 
no doubt as to the kidnapping and selling 
of Con, even though the charge was never 
conclusively proved and the abductors 
were never found. It is almost a cer- 
tainty that Con did leave the County 
House as “Johnny” Stokes described; 
perhaps he was enticed; probably, after 
he had run away to follow some whim 
of his blighted mind, he was picked up 
—stolen—by brokers or their agents on 
the lookout for substitutes. Sold by some 
one he certainly was, and that some one 
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bought, by bribes, the officials who passed 
him into the army. Cornelius Garvin, 
unaided, never could have passed an 
honest, competent examination. 

“T cannot conceive how it would be 
possible for said Garvin to pass any ex- 
amining surgeon or mustering officer,” 
wrote Dr. C. L. Hubbell, surgeon for the 
Enrolling Board, Fifteenth District, New 
York, “inasmuch as he always appeared 
to me to be nearly, if not quite, dement- 
ed. I once or twice endeavored to draw 
him into conversation when he was an 
inmate of the County House, and never 
elicited anything more than a simple 
laugh peculiar to the worst form of 
lunacy.” 

But on September 7, 1863, he was en- 
listed into the Federal army, joined his 
regiment at Mitchells Station, Virginia 
—and disappeared. 

Perhaps, and perhaps, and perhaps— 
nothing but conjectures and speculations. 
To the many let there be added two more 
—conjectures that are here made for the 
first time: Perhaps Con Garvin wandered 
out between the pickets and into the Con- 
federate army, and fought there under 
the other American flag, and fell, and 
now lies among the gray at the south 
side of some blood-stained field. Or per- 
haps the war ended and found him still 
in the gray ranks, which, disbanding, left 
him, a chaser of butterflies, to wander 
farther and farther south. Perhaps he 
wanders there to-day, old now, bent and 
shaken; an old man who “ laughs loudly 


-at nothing at all”; an old man “with a 


look to his eyes like the look of windows 
in an empty house.” 

After the war Mrs. Garvin went back 
to Troy. Policeman Kane pityingly tells 
how she still sought her boy—here, there, 
wherever rumor placed him—for twenty 
years. 

“All of a sudden,” says Policeman 
Kane, “she went back to Ireland. May- 
be she had been told Con was there. We 
heard after a while that she was dead. 

Con? Nobody’ll ever know—except 
that she never found him.” 
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supposed to be playing games; in 

reality they were discussing a vital 
question. At least, Charlie and Olive 
were discussing it, while Tam listened 
with confused comprehension. Tam was 
considerably younger than his brother 
and sister, a whole generation younger, 
according to children’s reckoning; more- 
over, being the baby of the family, he 
had always been engaged to sustain the 
character. 

“We haven’t seen her for a month and 
five days,” Olive announced, significantly. 

Charlie made an impatient movement. 
“Of course we haven’t seen her—she’s 
taking a rest cure. It’s awfully uncom- 
fortable for every one, but if she has to— 
why, she has to, that’s all.” 

Olive confronted him meaningly. “J 
don’t believe she’s in the house.” 

This assertion startled both her hearers. 
Tam lifted frightened eyes; hitherto his 
one comfort had been that, though in- 
visible, his mother was close at hand. 

“Where’s she gone?” he demanded, 
shrilly. 

“Oh, hush, Tam!” his sister ex- 
claimed; “we're talking in the strictest 
confidence.” 

“ Secrets,” Charlie added, succinctly, 
whereat his younger brother looked so 
dejected that Olive felt bound to inter- 
vene. It was terrible for them all to 
lose their mother’s presence, even tem- 
porarily, but it was particularly terrible 
for little Tam. 

“Tf you’re perfectly quiet, you ean 
help us to find her. Come and sit close 
to me.” 

Tam obeyed with alacrity. “I can get 
under nearly all of the furniture,” he 
declared, “if she’s hidden anywhere on 
this floor; but if it’s down-stairs, there’s 
Parkins and—father.” 

Olive smiled. “Oh, she’s not hidden 
under furniture, Tam,” she explained, 
condescendingly. “J don’t believe she’s 
anywhere near us.” 


= and Olive and Tam were 
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Charlie brought his fist down on the 
window-ledge. “Stop guessing—give us 
facts!” 

Olive surveyed him; he was necessary 
as an ally, but he was difficult to handle 
on account of his quick temper—mother 
called it spirit. 

“You’re awfully like father,” she ob- 
served, disapprovingly. 

Her brother looked half pleased and 
half offended. “Father’s great,” he re- 
torted, rather stiffly. ‘“ Mother’s awfully 
proud of him.” 

“That's just where you’re wrong,” 
Olive objected, triumphantly; “ and when 
you hear what I have made out you will 
see that I am perfectly right in saying 
that father is at the bottom of the whole 
trouble.” 

“What have you made out?” Charlie 
inquired, with feigned indifference, fix- 
ing challenging eyes upon his sister. 
“Oh, come on,” he urged, as she hesi- 
tated. “ Besides, who knows that there’s 
anything in it?” 

Olive straightened herself with an in- 
dignant movement. “If you didn’t have 
me, you might lose mother altogether. 
How do you know that she’s in the house ? 
How do you know that she will ever 
come back again?” 

Here Charlie interrupted her angrily. 
“Of course she’s in the house—you saw 
her on the stairs—she’ll come out as soon 
as the rest cure is over.” 

He made these assertions confidently, 
but his expression was not so confident. 
Olive had a way of finding things out, 
and though, as a rule, he despised her for 
this, yet occasionally he had profited by 
her discoyeries. 

Olive looked at him in a superior man- 
ner. “ They always call them rest cures,” 
she said; then, lowering her voice to an 
impressive whisper, “J believe that father 
and mother are getting a divorcee.” 

Charlie stared at her in horror. 

“Yes,” Olive continued, still more im- 
pressively, for she saw that at last Charli 
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was nonplussed, “that is why she’s gone 
away. They always separate for a long 
time before they can get it. Probably 
mother’s out West somewhere.” 

At that Tam began to cry, covering his 
face with both his fat hands. 

“Oh, don’t be a baby!” Charlie ad- 
monished him, sharply, though he him- 
self felt extremely uncertain. “But you 
saw her on the stairs,” he suggested, 
desperately, addressing his sister. 

“Yes, but that was four weeks ago, 
only five days after she first disappeared ; 
besides, I never told you what father 
said.” She paused, as if to postpone the 
disclosure; little Tam clung to 
whimpering faintly. 

“What did father say?’ Charlie de- 
manded, this time with compelling im- 
periousness. 

“Well, you see, mother had called me 
from the hall, and we were whispering 
outside her door. Then father came sud- 
denly up the stairs; she jumped back. 
but it was too late. He came straight 
to us and took her by the arm and just 
pushed her back into her room, and I 
heard what he said—in his judge tone, 


her, 


all gruff and cold, as if he had something 


stuck in his throat. ‘If you disobey 
orders, Olivia, I wash my hands of you 
completely—you will have to find some 
one else to take care of you.’ Mother 
looked at him with eyes full of tears, but 
she didn’t answer; she just went into 
her room. As soon as the door was shut 
father turned to me, telling me never to 
linger near mother’s room again. He 
was very angry, I could tell that by his 
voice—angry at mother—and when mar- 
ried people are angry that means divorce.” 

“What’s a divorce?” Tam inquired, 
anxiously, for Charlie was too much 
stunned by his sister’s narrative to speak 
at once. 

“A divorce,” Olive replied, with au- 
thority, “is when a father and mother 
decide to separate.” 

“Then I'll go with mother,” Tam de- 
clared, in great relief. 

“You can’t; boys always go with their 
father; if any one goes with mother, it 
will be me.” 

This announcement caused utter con- 
sternation; nevertheless, Charlie made a 
gallant rally. 

“You don’t know a thing about the 
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law,” he objected. “Even if father was 
cross to her that once, that doesn’t prove 
that they’re going to have a divorce. It’s 
like girls to pile things sky-high—with 
no foundation. But I'll have facts be- 
fore I budge.” 

Olive faced him excitedly. “Isn’t it 
a fact that we haven’t seen her for four 
weeks? Isn’t it a fact that he spoke to 
her as he did before me, with his judge 
manner and awfully stern eyes? Would 
he have said that he was going to wash 
his hands of her unless they had reached 
the final stage?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; father’s a handful 
when he’s determined; he wouldn’t be a 
judge unless he was awfully set on his 
own way.” 

“ But he made her ery,” Olive persisted. 
“T saw that myself. His eyes flashed the 
way they do when Parkins touches his 
law-books.” 

“T won’t have father flash his eyes at 
mother!” 

This outburst startled the two com- 
batants; they had not supposed that Tam 
would grasp their meaning, but evidently 
he had grasped part of it, for his small 
face was working with sudden rage. 

“'He’s like father, too,” Olive remarked, 
parenthetically, as she put her arm about 
the angry little boy. “Well, Charlie, 
what do you propose to do? Are you 
going to let mother go without a strug- 
gle, or are you prepared to make a fight 
to keep her? I can’t manage the thing 
alone, but with you to help I think it 
could be done.” 

This artful appeal had an immediate 
effect. Charlie straightened himself. “If 
there’s anything to be done,” he said, 
“T’m your man.” 

Tam gazed at his brother admiringly; 
at times Charlie seemed almost as big as 
father, and ever so much more available, 
for Charlie could play with you when he 
was good-natured, whereas father never 
played with any one. 

“Tf you stand by me,” Olive was say- 
ing, graciously, “we must succeed; Tam 
will be splendid as a foil.” She was not 
quite sure of the exact meaning of the 
word, but it sounded well, and Charlie 
would not know. 

“Tl be a foil, I'll be a foil!” Tam 
cried out joyously. “Can I carry my 
drum ?” 
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“ Be quiet, Tam!” his sister exclaimed, 
reprovingly. “Your brother and I have 
a great deal on our minds. We must 
plan when best to attack father. J think 
we'd better force our way into his den.” 

The two boys seemed awed by this 
proposition. “When had we better do 
it?” the older one inquired. 

“To-night, after dinner,” was the 
prompt answer. “That’s the time we 
usually see him.” 

“Can’t I dress up?” Tam begged, with 
fresh hope; the idea of seeking father in 
his den irresistibly suggested make-up. 

“No,” his sister replied, with decision. 
“Of course,” she continued, addressing 
her elder brother, “we must begin by 
just asking to see mother; if he agrees, 
we won’t mention anything else; but if 
he declines, then we must go to all 
lengths.” 

Charlie’s reluctance had vanished com- 
pletely. “I shall simply demand an ex- 
planation of father.” 

Olive looked at him rather doubtfully. 
“T hope he won’t put on his judge’s man- 
ner.” 

“Judge or no judge,” Charlie retorted, 
“he’s my father, and if he’s going to 
divorcee mother I shall speak to him as 
man to man.” 

Olive was growing uneasy; her plot 
was thickening with a vengeance. “Of 
course, Charlie, you must always re- 
member that judges hold very responsible 
positions—that’s why they are so very 
absent-minded—mother said so; they hold 
human lives in their hands,” she con- 
eluded, with much solemnity. 

“ Judge or no judge,” Charlie repeated, 
vehemently, “I’m mother’s champion, 
and I propose to defend her.” 

“No; I’m mother’s champion,” Tam 
interposed, in a loud voice. 

Olive frowned, putting her finger to 
her lips. “Good gracious, boys, don’t 
quarrel at this juncture!” Juncture was 
another word that Olive thought very 
effective. 

Tam jumped from his seat. “ Will he 
let- us see mother to-night?” he asked, 
wistfully. The dispute of his elders did 
not interest him in the least, but he was 
interested in the expedition to the den; 
provided, of course, that he could dress 
up and then find mother hidden some- 
where behind the furniture. 





“ Either he shows us mother or he tells 
us the reason,” Charlie answered, de- 


cidedly. 


Judge Reading sat alone in his study; 
his face was grave, his eyes were fixed 
upon the fire. Whatever thoughts oc- 
eupied his mind, they were not happy 
thoughts. 

At last he roused himself, lighting a 
cigar and throwing a log of wood on 
the fire as if to chase away the gathering 
gloom. He was a tall man, with dark 
eyes and nervous hands which he had a 
way of clenching when he was worried— 
and he was worried now intensely. 

Just as he had settled himself again 
in his arm-chair and had taken up a book, 
a peculiar sound made him pause—the 
sound of feet approaching his study door. 
He frowned: it was the youngsters, no 
doubt, but how odd that they should seek 
him here! This was a sacred retreat, 
which no one entered unless by special 
invitation. He sighed, recollecting one 
person who had always come, even when 
she had not been invited. He made a 
reluctant movement as if to rise; he 
would intercept the children and take 
them back to the nursery. 

At this moment a timid knock at the 
door told the judge that he was too late 
in his intention. 

“Come in,” he ealled out, rather un- 
graciously. 

Three figures immediately made their 
appearance, the figures those of the chil- 
dren. They looked frightened, though 
quite determined. They advanced in a 
solemn procession, first Charlie, then 
Olive, and lastly Tam. Their father’s 
silence seemed to disconcert them; they 
had evidently expected him to reprove 
them for disturbing him. The Judge, 
however, merely stared at them with 
absent eyes. 

“Good evening, father,” Olive began, 
politely. (“If he asks us to sit down,” 
she had told the boys beforehand, “ we 
must simply decline. It would never do 
—under the circumstances.”) 

But he did not ask them to sit down; 
he continued to gaze at them with queer, 
far-away eyes. 

“Father,” Olive went on, bravely, 
though her heart was quaking fearfully, 
“we've come to ask you when we can see 
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mother. It’s been four weeks and five 
days now since—the rest cure began.” 

At that Judge Reading’s face altered; 
the dreamy look gave place to one of an- 
noyed anxiety. “ You can see her when 
the time comes,” he answered, shortly. 

Olive flinched in spite of herself at his 
tone—it was the judge tone. She glanced 
appealingly at Charlie, who immediately 
eame forward gallantly. 

“We'd like to know whether she’s real- 
ly in the house?” the latter demanded, 
with more spirit than diplomacy. 

Judge Reading surveyed the speaker 
searchingly. “Has any one put you up 
to this?” he asked, and Charlie’s eyes fell. 

“Tt was Olive’s idea,” he answered, 
much against his will. (“But father’s 
eyes just bored a hole through me,” he 
told his sister afterward.) 

“Come here, Olive,” her father di- 
rected, and the girl obeyed breathlessly. 

“What is your idea?” the Judge asked, 
gently, taking her hand in his and draw- 
ing her close to him. Her brown eyes, 
with their frightened defiance, recalled 
those other brown eyes that had pleaded 
so hard with him of late; that brown 
hair, escaping so prettily round corners, 
recalled other brown hair that always 
played tricks on its owner that this girl- 
ish figure with its angular lines did not 
recall, though it suggested that other 
figure of the gracious curves. 

“Oh, father,” she cried, impetuously, 
moved by some impulse that she could 
not explain, “we do miss her terribly! 
I don’t see how we can bear it much 
longer!” : 

“She’s our mother; we have a right 
to see her,” Charlie put in, decidedly; 
somehow his father did not seem half so 
formidable when he had that dreamy look 
in his eyes. 

Judge Reading, however, had recov- 
ered himself by this time, though Olive’s 
outburst had affected him poignantly. 
He answered his eldest son curtly, “ You 
can see your mother when the rest cure 
is over.” 

There was a pause, during which Tam 
cast furtive glances at the furniture. He 
still had hopes of finding his mother hid- 
den somewhere; she had played hide-and- 
seek with him so often, she was such a 
splendid hider! He decided to put his 
hopes into words. 


“ Maybe she’s hiding somewhere,” he 
suggested, addressing no one in par- 
ticular; “she always gets splendid places, 
but I always find her.” As he spoke he 
gazed expectantly at the large writine- 
desk, near which his father was seated. 

The latter smiled for the first time. 
“No, she’s not hiding, Tam—and when 
she comes out again you mustn’t let her 
run up and down stairs playing games 
with you; it tires her all out.” 

The boy lifted incredulous eyes. 
“ Mother’s never tired,” he declared. 

Charlie gave his sister another look; 
she nodded slightly, whereat the next 
bolt was hurled. 

“T must say, father, I think Tam is 
right. Why should mother rest when 
she’s never been tired? We know about 
that better than you do, because we're 
with her all day, and you only see her in 
the evenings.” 

His father’s frown began to alarm him, 
but Olive now plunged in with desperate 
courage. 

“Father, if you’re going to have—to 
have—” she stammered, breaking off 
rather hurriedly. Her father’s frown had 
deepened so ominously that she realized 
keenly how those poor criminals felt. 
“Even if you condemn me,” she cried, 
passionately, carried away by her vivid 
mental vision, “you must let me see 
mother first!” 

Judge Reading drew the girl to him 
again, making her stand, before him, which 
she did tremblingly—it was so dreadfully 
like her picture of the court-room. 

‘IT don’t understand you, Olive,” he 
said, rather wearily. “As for your 
mother, I have told you already that you 
can see her when the rest cure is over. 
That finishes the matter. Now you had 
better all go to bed.” 

The children were so utterly con- 
founded by this reception that they could 
not recover even a semblance of spirit. 
To be dismissed in contempt without so 
much as a serious answer humbled their 
pride in a most devastating manner. 

The Judge, with one of his penetrating 
looks, appeared to divine their cruel dis- 
comfiture: at least, he divined that they 
were disappointed about something; and 
as he himself was suffering from bitter 
disappointment, he had a fellow-feeling 
for them without at all understanding. 
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“T have changed my mind,” he an- 
nounced, suddenly. “ You can see your 
mother for just five minutes to-morrow 
night. You can walk in one door and 
out the other, but you must promise not 
to speak a single word—you must just 
smile at her and show her that you are 
well. Now I hope you will cheer up!” 

He surveyed them rather anxiously; he 
was taking a grave responsibility, but 
things could not well be worse than they 
were at present. 

The children, however, were too much 
astonished to reply; they just stared at 
him with dilated eyes—to see mother to- 
morrow? Then she was in the house! 

“Thank you, father,” Charlie said, 
with an effort; he had not forgiven his 
father for that order about going to bed. 

“Thank you, father,” Tam repeated, in 
a subdued voice; to him to-morrow night 
seemed a terribly long way off. 

Olive approached her father timidly. 
“Thank you father,” she murmured as 
she kissed him. 

When the children had regained their 
wing of the house, instead of seeking the 
nursery they slipped into a little side 
room which had long been their refuge 
in times of special stress. 

“My goodness!” Charlie exclaimed, 
flinging himself into a chair, “we have 
made a muddle!” 

His sister sank down opposite; she, 
too, was strangely exhausted. “ We have 
forced him to let us see her.” 

“ But we didn’t find out anything about 
the divorce. I told you he wouldn’t un- 
derstand—we ought to have spoken right 
out.” 

“T eculdn’t, I shouldn’t have dared. 
I feel so queer when he looks at me that 
way. I know just how the criminals feel 
—your heart beats so fast that you can’t 
say a thing. It’s very exciting, though,” 
she added, pensively. “Do you know, 
Charlie, after seeing father to-night I 
ean’t help wondering whether mother 
isn’t a little to blame? He seemed so 
sad and lonely.” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself. 
Of course mother’s not to blame!” 

“ Mother’s not to blame,” Tam repeated, 
sleepily. 

Tam had curled himself up on the 
sofa, for it was long past bedtime. 

“Oh, he ought to go to bed,” Olive 








murmured, conscience-smitten; “they 
don’t know where to find us. We'd bet- 
ter all go—we have so much to do to- 
morrow.” 

“ What have we got to do?” her brother 
inquired, discontentedly. 

Olive hesitated; her plan was as yet 
immature, but it was one which con- 
tained great possibilities. 

“T think,” she said, “that we ought 
each to give mother a present—it will be 
our only way of reaching her. Father 
said that we mustn’t speak a word, but 
he can’t prevent us from giving her some- 
thing.” 

Charlie was decidedly impressed, though 
he refrained from expressing his admira- 
tion. “I suppose you’ve thought out 
what we are to give her?” he asked, with 
searcely veiled sarcasm. 

“ Not entirely, but I have an idea.” 

“What is it?” Charlie demanded, has- 
tily, for Olive’s ideas held a fatal fascina- 
tion for him. 

She shook her head mysteriously. “I 
can’t tell you yet, but I will say this 
much, that we must put messages in them 
—at least, if you’re not afraid of father’s 
seeing them ?” 

Charlie sprang to his feet. “I’m not 
afraid of father in the least—I don’t feel 
a bit queer when he looks at me—it’s only 
girls that get frightened at being stared 
at.” 

The next evening, at a little before 
eight, the children mounted the stairs to 
their mother’s room, each carrying a care- 
fully tied parcel. Charlie and Olive led 
the way solemnly ; "Tam followed; in spite 
of repeated warnings that any infringe- 
ment of order would mean summary ejec- 
tion, it was evident that he was on the 
eve of an outburst. What he would do 
when brought face to face with mother 
was most uncertain, though Olive hoped 
that the weight of his present would have 
a steadying effect. She herself felt ex- 
tremely nervous; as the instigator or ring- 
leader, so to speak, she bore a heavy re- 
sponsibility, and the comparative failure 
of last night’s campaign had dampened 
her ardor, if the truth must be told. 

When they reached the historic spot 
where the momentous scene between their 
parents had taken place, they found the 
trained nurse waiting for them. She 
smiled at them, whispering a final word 
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of instruction, after which she opened 
the door and ushered them imto the 
room. 

At first they were so bewildered that 
they only saw the soft lights and the 
flowers, then they saw their father stand- 
ing by the sofa, and then—on the sofa— 
they saw mother, with her hands stretched 
out to them. Tam gave a joyous shout. 
The next instant he was in his mother’s 
arms, and she was kissing him over and 
over again. 

“T can’t speak!” Tam cried, exultant- 
ly, “but here’s something for you,”, and 
he thrust his parcel into her hands. 

By this-time Olive had gained her 
mother’s side, whereupon she, too, was 
enveloped in a close embrace. Charlie’s 
turn came next, after which, having pre- 
sented their offerings, they retreated, 
according to promise, to the farther 
door, where they lingered for a mo- 
ment, gazing back at the sofa, and 
mother returned their gaze with glisten- 
ing eyes. 

When they found themselves once more 
in the dark hall, they sat down, without 
a word, upon the stairs. Olive was ery- 
ing quietly; it was so terrible to see 
mother and not to be able to talk to her! 
It made it almost worse, somehow, to 
know that she was near, and yet to be 
separated from her. Tam was both dazed 
and indignant; he had found mother, and 
then he had lost her again; he leaned 
against his sister disconsolately, ready 
the next moment to add his tears to hers. 
Charlie was the only one of the three 
who attempted to maintain a _ brave 
front; he did this by indulging in strong 
language, always very comforting to the 
masculine mind. 

“Father is a tyrant,” he cried, resent- 
fully. “I don’t care whether he hears 
me or not!” But Olive was too much 
dejected to protest. 

Meantime, as soon as the children had 
left the room, Judge Reading had seated 
himself beside his wife; he was very anx- 
ious about the effect of his experiment. 
Her face was certainly flushed and her 
eyes were dangerously bright. She was 
examining her presents eagerly. 

First, she opened Charlie’s package, 
which proved to be a three-pound box of 
cream-peppermints. 

“He knows I love them,” she ex- 


plained, with a tender smile; “isn’t that 
thoughtful of him?’ .She now spied a 
small ecard, which she seized and read 
aloud. 


“Dear Motruer,—If it comes to the 
worst, hire the very best lawyer. I can 
pay when I’m of age. It’s all right to 
keep lawyers waiting a long time. 

“ Yours as ever, 
“ CHARLIE.” 


Mrs. Reading tixed puzzled eyes upon 
her husband. “ What does he mean?” 
she asked, wrinkling her pretty fore- 
head. 

“Tt means nothing,” the Judge replied, 
uneasily. 

Mrs. Reading had already untied Tam’s 
parcel, whereupon her children’s faces 
gazed at her from a triple frame. 

“What a lovely idea!” she exclaimed; 
“the darling!” <A slip of paper fell out 
on which Tam had printed in large char- 
acters, at his sister’s dictation, the fol- 
lowing enigmatic inscription: 


“From Tamworth Egerton Reading, 
for Mother, to make her stay with us if 
she possibly ean.” 


Mrs. Reading stared again at her hus- 
band. “ There’s something behind this. 
Do you think I’m very ill ?” 

Judge Reading took the third package 
from her. “TI didn’t tell them they could 
give you presents,” he muttered. “We 
will leave this one until to-morrow,” he 
added, decidedly. 

“No, Charles; I must see it now.” 

She spoke imperatively; her husband 
yielded, handing her the parcel with evi- 
dent reluctance. The sight of a prayer- 
book, handsomely bound in red morocco 
and containing a large silver marker, 
greatly increased his uneasiness. Such 
a present was most ill-timed, for it cer- 
tainly suggested serious thoughts. He 
was woefully disappointed in Olive; last 
night she had seemed much more sensible 
than her brothers. 

Mrs. Reading turned the pages rapidly 
until she came to the book-marker, which 
was placed in the marriage service; a 
faint pencil- mark inelosed the words, 
“ntil death us do part.” A small card 
lay in the same page. 
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“For my dearest Mother. From her 
devoted daughter. (Private; to be de- 


stroyed.) 

“Father is terribly lonely. I saw it 
last night. Whatever he says, this is 
true. O. 8S. R.” 


Mrs. Reading gave an exclamation. 
“ Charles, this isn’t a game! They have 
got some idea in their heads, poor little, 
lonely things!” She looked at her husband. 
“T must see them at once; I sha’n’t sleep 
until the thing is cleared up.” 

“Nonsense!” he said, avoiding her 
eyes. “If you overdo now, all the good 
will be lost.” 

She shrugged her shoulders impatient- 
ly. “It hasn’t done me any good—I told 
you it wouldn’t; I am much more tired 
now than I was at the beginning. A rest 
eure! How much do you think it has 
rested me to worry all day about what 
the children may be doing? I can’t help 
it; I’ve always been with them—I know 
the little things that make them happy 
and comfortable.” She was shaking with 
rising agitation. 

Her husband bent over her. “You 
promised to give it a fair trial,” he said, 
reproachfully. 

“Well, I have. I haven’t seen them 
for a month, and see what they have 
come to in that time! Did you ever be- 
hold more desolate little figures? Tam 
was absolutely heart-bfeaking; as for 
Olive, she has aged at least three years. 
They are homesick for me, just as I am 
for them; and they are worse off, for I 
have had you, whereas I don’t believe you 
have played with them once. You don’t 
understand—you are doing the big things 
so splendidly —JZ ought to do the little 
things.” 

She broke off, glancing up at him ap- 
pealingly. “Charles, let me see them 
alone for twenty minutes. I’ve tried your 
way faithfully for a month; now try 
mine.” 

The Judge surveyed her critically; she 
certainly looked better this evening—he 
was not sure yet whether this was due 
entirely to excitement. 

“Very well,” he agreed, reluctantly, 
“but it must be only for twenty minutes.” 

Mrs. Reading was kissing him raptu- 
rously. “TI feel so much better, Charles, 
so like my old self!” 


The Judge smiled as he held the slight 
figure for an instant in his arms; it was 
true that her whole aspect had changed; 
to his joy, she looked both serene and 
light-hearted. 

Five minutes later the children were 
with her, Olive and Charlie on each side 
of her, and Tam on her lap, and she was 
thanking them for their presents. 

“But I didn’t quite understand the 
messages,” she said, searching their faces. 

“Oh, didn’t you?’ Olive exclaimed, 
disappointedly. “I was sure that you 
would understand.” 

“What did I tell you?” Charlie de- 
manded, triumphantly; “no one could 
understand what you were driving at. 
Father didn’t, and here is mother just 
the same.” 

“Oh, but I have an idea,” Mrs. Read- 
ing interposed; “that’s why I called you 
back—because if it’s what I think, it must 
worry you very much.” 

“Tt worries us sick!” Olive burst out, 
desperately. 

“But, mother,” Charlie put in, striving 
to fix her attention, “are you going to do 
what Olive says?” 

Mrs. Reading started. “ What does 
Olive say?’ she asked, gently. 

Olive hid her face against her mother’s 
shoulder; a sudden shyness had over- 
whelmed her. 

Mrs. Reading drew her closer, stroking 
her hair. “ What is it, dear? Tell moth- 
er the whole truth.” 

“Oh, mother,” Olive cried, miserably, 
“T thought you and father had — quar- 
reled. I heard him speak to you that day 
on the stairs—and after thet you never 
came out again. And — and—they say 
rest cures are only excuses for — for— 
divorces.” She broke off, panting for 
breath. 

Mrs. Reading’s expression had dark- 
ened. “Is it possible that you thought 
this, too, Charlie?” she asked, in some- 
thing like father’s judge tone. 

Charlie reddened. “I did after Olive 
had talked a lot. And, mother,” he went 
on, eagerly, “as I said in my message, 
if it comes to the worst, count on me.” 

There was a pause, during which the 
children were anxious, for their mother 
looked as if she were going to cry. 

“You have made a dreadful mistake,” 
she began, tremulously, “a mistake which 
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SHE SPIED A SMALL CARD WHICH SHE SEIZED AND READ 
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hurts me very much, and which would 
hurt your father still more if I should 
tell him. I can’t imagine how Olive 
could have supposed such a thing. You 
are not old enough to understand, but 
some day you will know why I feel so 
badly that you should have thought that.” 

Her voice shook. Tam pressed a little 
closer, and Mrs. Reading kissed his up- 
turned face. She did not feel satisfied 
with what she had said; in striving to 
be moderate she had perhaps made no 
impression. “ You see,” she began again, 
resolutely, “your father and I are not 
like ordinary married people—l’ve always 
been more like his child than his wife— 
I am so much younger—and he is so wise 
and good and strong.” She hesitated, 
embarrassed by the children’s silence; it 
was awkward, having to praise one’s hus- 
band to them. 

“As for what he said on the stairs,” 
she went on, “that was not meant as 
Olive supposed—it was a joke, though of 
course he was disappointed that I had 
begun disobeying orders at the very start. 
He has been terribly worried about me 
for some time—that has made him ir- 
ritable—but it is all because he wants me 
to be well. He wants it so much that 
he doesn’t think of anything else. But 
he cares for you just as much as I do, 
only men don’t like to show their feelings. 
He is so proud of you, Charlie, and, Olive, 
he thinks you perfection; and as for you, 
Tam, he loves you dearly.” 

Mrs. Reading broke off nervously; 
would no one say anything? 

“T love father,” Tam announced, un- 
expectedly. 

His mother caught the speaker to her 
impetuously. “Of course you do, and 
so does mother. He has made her life 
one happy dream!” 

Charlie and Olive were filled with dis- 
may. Here was a new mother, with in- 
dignant eyes and trembling lips; they felt 
intuitively that they had disappointed 
her. 

“Oh, I like father,” Charlie assured 
her, hastily, “only I’m not so well ac- 
quainted with him as I am with you.” 

Olive laid a caressing hand on her 
mother’s sleeve. “I think father is splen- 
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did,” she said, softly; “he looks through 
you until you are all curled up, and then 
he smiles at you, and you feel happy and 
safe.” 

Mrs. Reading brightened, giving her 
daughter a grateful look. “ That’s just 
it,’ she murmured; then, assuming a 
different manner, “ Now is everything 
straightened cut, and you will never im- 
agine such dreadful things again ?”’ 

At this crisis Judge Reading opened 
the door. “Time’s up,” he proclaimed, 
in a cheerful voice. He approached the 
sofa, inspecting his wife anxiously; she 
looked better than she had looked for 
months. 

Mrs. Reading raised shining eyes. “If 
you'd let me see them every day, I’d be 
well in a week.” 

“She’d be well, she’d be well!” Tam 
chanted, gleefully, “and I won’t let her 
be ‘it’ any more.” He had jumped down 
from his mother’s lap and was standing 
beside his father, staring up into his face. 

“Good for you, Tam o’ Shanter!” the 
Judge exclaimed, as he surveyed the small 
figure indulgently. This was one of the 


names that father was fond of calling 
him; and though Tam did not altogether 
like it, he decided to make no protest on 
this occasion. 
Charlie, who 


had risen at his father’s 
entrance, now came forward. “ Don’t 
you think,” he said, in his most grown- 
up tone, “that I could help you take care 
of mother? In the daytime, I mean, when 
you are not here?” 

Olive slipped her hand into her fa- 
ther’s. “ We’d be awfully careful of her, 
father,” she urged, “if you’d only let us 
be with her again.” 

Judge Reading kissed his daughter 
impulsively, then he glanced at his wife; 
she was gazing at him imploringly. 

“Tt’s four children against one poor 
man,” he said, smiling back at her rather 
ruefully. “I yield this much,” he added, 
addressing the children; “you can see 
your mother for twenty minutes every 
day and—” 

But the shout that went up put an 
end to further speech, and the Judge 
found himself encireled by eight slim 
arms. 
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Chair, who claims to be typically 
middle class, but who is possibly 
either an I. W. W. or a multimillionaire, 
writes us of a matter which he holds is 
peculiarly interesting to people of his 
alleged rank in life. The matter is the 
well-known matter of tipping, not to call 
it the nuisance, the curse. He appears 
to think we have never treated of it, and 
he wishes us to do so, because of a recent 
hopeful experience of his; but our im- 
pression is that we have often deplored 
this evil, and tried to point escape from 
it; though very likely we have read so 
much about it that we imagine ourselves 
to have written of it when we have only 
been darkened by the counsel of other 
philosophers. In any case the fact ap- 
parently remains that there is but one 
public house in the United States of 
America where the wayfaring man may 
arrive, eat, sleep, and depart without 
having at least a dozen hands held out to 
him by the service for pay in supplement 
of the generous charge of the office. But 
the fact that there is one such house is 
evidence that every hotel in the country 
may be conducted on the same principle, 
and the suffering middle class relieved 
from the burden that now rests more 
heavily upon it than upon any other class. 
We are reporting the contention of our 
correspondent here, and we are by no 
means siding with him yet in his premise 
or conclusion, though we may come to 
that before we get through, and may end 
by espousing the cause of a class which 
has neither the picturesqueness of dire 
poverty nor the glamour of great riches. 
The middie class is, in fact, rather re- 
pulsive to the prouder instincts, and it is 
hard to give it any sort of sympathy in 
its woes. People whose incomes oblige 
them to be continually watching their 
outgoes do not appeal either to the pity 
or the reverence of the Easy Chair. 
Lifted above their necessity, or sunk be- 
low it, according to its changing mood, 
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the Easy Chair can, however, deal im- 
partially with the matter, and give its 
correspondent the hearing which it will 
try to keep from turning into a free 
advertisement for that one tipless hotel 
of our continent. There is, indeed, one 
other tipless hotel in Christendom, and 
this in the very center of the heart of 
tipping, that is to say in London itself. 
From time to time it is rumored that 
this house is a failure, and that it has 
gone back to tipping like all the other 
hotels of Europe; but the testimony of our 
correspondent is that it is more flourish- 
ing than ever—so much so that if you 
want a room in it you must apply five 
or six weeks ahead. When it was first 
opened it was the experience of the Easy 
Chair to be turned roomless from its door, 
together with multitudes who proposed 
at least lunching there, but could not 
get within sight of the restaurant, such 
was the pressure to realize the fact that 
no waiter there could be even bribed to 
take a tip. As for our correspondent, 
though he does not say so, he probably 
engages a room at that hotel six weeks 
ahead when he is going to London, and 
has his place in the restaurant secured 
for him at the same time. 

In his letter to us he notes but he 
does not too patriotically dwell on the 
fact that the tipless hotel in America 
practised its true hospitality years before 
its generous sister -hostelry in London, 
though he celebrates in graphic terms the 
joy of going to that home of peace in a 
hostile world of tips. When he drives or 
motors up to its door, the doorman opens 
to him with no anthropophagous greed 
in his eye, and the bell-boy who goes up 
with him in the elevator unlingeringly 
leaves him in his room with no in&idious 
suggestion of ice-water. The porter ar- 
rives and puts his trunk in a conven- 
ient place, without trying to found a 
pecuniary claim upon his carefulness. 
At the door of the dining-room there is 
no exasperating boy to take his hat, or 
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his sealp in default of it, and look him 
out of a dime when he reappears. The 
head waiter does not forecast an un- 
willing acknowledgment from him in 
giving him a table; the waiter assigned 
him forbears to tempt him to an exces- 
sive order in the hope of a large per- 
centage on the outlay. Every detail of 
the service throughout his stay in the 
house is marked by the same decent 
restraint, and when he goes he abandons 
himself to the taxi-cab with both hands 
in his pockets. The very taxi-cab has 
been ordered for him, and he will be 
safe from overcharge in it, but he does 
not say what passes between him and the 
chauffeur when he reaches the station; 
perhaps it is a quarter. He owns him- 
self a helpless prey to tipping when 
exposed to it, and he contrasts his experi- 
ence in this tipless hotel with his experi- 
ence in any and every other hotel in this 
country. What that experience is we all 
know from our own remembrance of the 
passions of fear, rage, and shame which 
spring from the incidents and circum- 
stances of the odious ordeal. 

There is perhaps no phase of our false 
conditions which is so maddening and 
humiliating as the custom of tipping 
which now attaches itself to almost every 
relation of “ hireling and him that hires.” 
This is what our correspondent says, and 
it is in this that we heartily agree with 
him, though we are not so sure that we 
think hotel-tipping the worst kind of 
tipping. Why should a man who has 
paid forty or fifty cents for having his 
hair cut pay the man who has cut it 
ten cents more? Why should he give 
the expressman who bangs his trunk 
down in his apartment fifteen or twenty 
cents more than the company’s outra- 
geous charge? Why should he add twen- 
ty or twenty-five cents to the sum that 
the chauffeur has already extorted from 
him by his lying clock? The answer is 
simple: because he thinks others do it, 
and is afraid not to do it. He dreads 
the barber’s, expressman’s, chauffeur’s 
scorn, or the show of it; they may not 
really despise him if he does not do it; 
they may hate to have him do it as much 
as he hates to do it. 

We all know what the griefs of the 
tipper are, for they are our own, especial- 
ly if we are of that middle class with 
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which we have explained that one can 
have little sympathy, because it is neither 
picturesque nor splendid. But the griefs 
of the tipped are as yet almost unknown 
because the tipped are not very articulate, 
and because their sorrows are mixed with 
a shame which they are loath perhaps 
to expose. We tippers have often voiced 
our sense of the black ingratitude which 
the tipped often show in receiving the 
gifts which their rapacity extorts. We 
have told how they hover over us, with 
every servile incitement to profuse ex- 
pense in us, and then when we have left 
half-eaten the food which we have or- 
dered, quit us sometimes with no thanks 
at all for our bounty, or with a non- 
chalant acknowledgment hard upon in- 
solence, and of one make with imperti- 
nence. Have not we felt, if we do not 
own, the pitiful doubt whether we should 
give thirty or twenty-five cents; have 
we not trembled in the base hope of per- 
haps getting off for twenty cents? We 
ourselves, before our superfluity mounted 
into the millions, had to watch our 
outgoes; we, too, had to guard against 


their passing our income; we, too, have 


practised matching our middle - class 
grudge with that lower-class greed. Yet 
now, such is our fine oblivion of the past 
in the tide of our present prosperity, we 
confess again that we sympathize rather 
with the lower-class greed than the mid- 
dle-class grudge. Perhaps this is because 
poverty and riches are mystically allied 
in a contempt for the golden mean which 
seems to them both a leaden meanness. 
We are aware that if we had been always 
as wealthy as we are now, we would not 
have poorly sought to fob the waiter off 
with twenty or twenty-five or thirty cents, 
but would have magnificently 
a five or, for all we know, a 
lar bill toward him, as we have read 
of opulent people doing. We have even 
read of opulent people, or at least one 
opulent ass, giving his steward a thou- 
sand-dollar tip at the end of a steamer 
voyage, and we are not sure that we 
shall give less if ever we cross the At- 
lantic again. The steward may direly 
need it, and if he does— 
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casion of any signal benefaction in the 
course of the Odyssey, and we may here- 
after pay such debts as we go. But for 
the moment, as we recall, it is not the 
question of us upper-class profligates, but 
of the middle, the bourgeois, the citizen 
class, who by the mere dint of their num- 
bers do most of the tipping, and the 
grudging that goes with it, and we are 
anxious not to shirk our plain duty in 
treating of their sufferings and their 
sorrows. At the same time we have as 
clear a duty to the lower-class greed 
which preys upon that grudge —to the 
under-dog which in the battle of life is 
always stretching a rapacious paw from 
the dust. 

Tipping, which is the gross and of- 
fensive caricature of merey, inverts the 
effect of the heavenly attribute which it 
mocks; it curses him that gives and 
him that takes, but most it curses him 
that takes. We do not have the fact 
from the taker; as we have said, he has 
contributed little or nothing to general 
knowledge in the matter; but there is a 
sort of universal parity in human nature 
which enables us rightly to judge, or at 
least to divine, the case of the poor man, 
though we are now so rich, and were once 





merely so comfortably well off. We are’ 


confident that no man ever yet received 
a money gift from another without a 
sense of degradation and a_loss of self- 
respect. Of course, custom hardens, 
and each successive gift imparts a 
fainter throe; the sting of shame is 
dulled more and more to the calloused 
soul, but it is always the sting of shame. 
We do not believe it possible for a man 
earning an honest living to take money 
which he has not earned without the mis- 
ery which even the mendicant must know 
from alms. Of course, the waiter who 
goes away with the grudge-stained mid- 
dle-class tip in his pocket, with or with- 
out thanking the giver for it, comforts 
himself with the theory that it is part 
of the honest living that he has earne1; 
but at the bottom of his heart he must 
know that the tipper does not think so. 
He must know that the tipper believes 
himself choused, plundered, robbed in his 
tip, and loathes him in the proportion 
of it. The tipper has paid quite enough 
for his dinner, and has eaten it in the 
convention that the charge for it included 


the service, and yet he has been forced to 
pay for the service over again; and not 
only to do this, but to guess at the worth 
of the service or the expectation of the 
servant. Was a middle-class man ever so 
confident of the just apportionment of 
the reward to the hope of the rewarded 
as to be sure that he was not going away 
with a sense of unsatisfied greed and a 
low opinion of the rewarder? But has 
not the waiter behind his chair had his 
anxieties too as to the size of tke tip, 
and wondered whether it would be thirty 
or twenty-five or, pitifully, twerty cents? 
The tipper is not the only one who has 
had his heart in his mouth, or has trem- 
bled in that darkness as to the sum, which 
no tipper, tip he ever so often, ever right- 
ly knows. Perhaps the tipped has suf- 
fered even more poignantly from the un- 
certainty. 

The only certainty concerning the tip 
is that it is altogether wrong. It had 
its bad beginning in the largess flung to 
slaves, and descended to us from what 
the old-fashioned travelers called the 
“trifling gratuity ” which they bestowed 
upon the servants in a foreign inn. Like 
graft, it is “wholly un-American” in 
spirit, and, like graft, it is now char- 
acteristically American. Before the Civil 
War it was almost unknown; after that 
we began to flock abroad, and to bring 
it back with us. It is as distinetly of 
European origin as the gipsy-moth or 
the deadlier brown - tail, and as yet we 
have not discovered any parasite that will 
keep it in check. It has spread every- 
where through the country, so that now 
the most innocent rural district is not 
free from its ravages. At first the tour- 
ists who encountered the custom in Eu- 
rope sent up such lamentable cries that 
the reverberation alarmed the simple- 
minded European inn - keepers, and in 
some of their hotels there were placards 
vividly forbidding tips to be given or 
taken. All the same, they were given 
and taken, and the plague raged as be- 
fore. Other devices were practised to 
mitigate the plague; we remember an 
agreeable tea-room in Paris where you 
gave no tip, but might put your gratuity, 
as trifling as you chose, on the counter as 
you went out, and suffer no shame for 
your guess at the right amount if you 
guessed wrong. Custom has indeed ap- 
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proximately ascertained the right amount 
in Europe, where they have a parasite 
for the gipsy and the brown-tail moth; 
but here no man, nor woman neither, 
knows it. 

From time to time there is great talk 
of abolishing the custom in the news- 
papers; the editors write against it, and 
their readers write to them and thank 
them: but hitherto nothing has been done 
except in that one hotel, which we are so 
resolutely keeping secret.’ There is no 
however, no scruple that need 
oblige us to secrecy concerning the means 
by which this inspired hostelry has freed 
its guests and servants from their com- 
curse. The management has im- 
agined paying the employees a suflicient 
wage, and the device has worked perfectly. 
Where the other hotels pay a man thirty 
dollars a month, this hotel pays him sixty 
dollars a month. It may seem incred- 
ible, but this has ended tipping there. 
The managers of the other hotels re- 
gard it as a harmless joke, a thing not 
to be seriously considered in their re- 
lations to the public; and it is hard 
even for a guest in that exemplary house 
to believe it. At first he confidently 
offers his tip, and when he is duly put 
to shame by having it refused, is 
tonished by finding himself as well and 
willingly served as if the waiter had been 
put to shame by receiving it. By and 
by he gets to liking the conditions, and 
abides by them as implicitly as the ser- 
vant must on pain of being discharged 
if he violates them. An ideal justice 
would of course work the expulsion of a 
guest who gave a tip as inexorably as 
the present system works the discharge 
of the servant who takes it; but they 
have not yet come to the ideal justice 
even in Hotel Utopia. 

We veil its identity under a psendo- 
nym, though we have 
Utopia is the only 


reason, 
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existed. Other 
factitious appearance on the 
just as the other hotels which 
permit and encourage tipping have a 
factitious effect of business while under- 
paying their servants and letting them 
collect from their guests the balance 
of the wages due. Nobody who has 
realized the self - respectful comfort of 
Hotel Utopia would go to any other 
hotel if he could help it. He is 
more molested by tipping there 
in his club or his own house, and no- 
where else on our tip-blighted continent 
is he served so kindly and promptly. 
We do not know that this house is so 
anticipatively thronged as that tipless 
hotel in London, and if we had not 
pledged ourselves so piously to conceal 
its identity we are sure that our readers 
would deluge us with demands for rooms 
in it. As it is, we feel that they will 
respect our vow, and we hope they will 
not tempt us beyond our strength in 
the any other hotel following 
its example. 
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The example is worthy of emulation be- 
yond other good examples because it was 
in the hotels that the plague of tipping 
first broke out on our shores, and they 
have a peculiar duty to the publie in 
being the first to attempt its cure. It 
is possible, of course, that the disease 
has now gone so far and so deep that it 


cannot be wholly extirpated, but we 


should like to have the experiment gen- 


tried in 
amelioration. 


erally the hope of a partial 
We are sure that the pub- 
lie would applaud the resolution of any 
hotel-manager to pay his twice 
the present wages on condition that no 
tips should be given; but if the tips con- 
tinued to be offered know that the 
porters and bell- boys and waiters and 
chambermaids would still rejoice together 
in the increase of their wages, and would 
try their best to refuse the tips. 
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HE creative is not only as in- 
7 definable as life, but the common- 

est quality of a living universe; 
and like life, or rather we should say 
being life, it takes care of its own issues. 
God and the soul, forever more and more 
hiding themselves, infolding as they un- 
fold, are so immediate to us that we do 
not need to concern ourselves about them. 
We may not surprise them, but at every 
turn they are sure to surprise us. There 
would be for us no “turn” but for the 
tropical quality of their life in us. 

In these essays of ours in quest of liy- 
ing reality we have not sought to capture 
and define anything so elusive, though 
always prevenient, present, and follow- 
ing, but to indicate the turning - points 
and the moments of surprises, hoping 
to make acquaintance with what is at 
once commonest and most inexplicable. 
Only by this recognition, this real knowl- 
edge—call it intuition or what we will— 
which cannot be imparted but must spon- 
taneously arise within us, can we escape 
a purely mechanical theory of our own 
and the universal life. 

It is a futile emancipation if it lifts 
us into the thin air of transcendentalism, 
and thus out of the field of human ex- 
perience and activity. This kind of ab- 
soluteness is not courted by our most 
modern philosophy. Without leaving the 
earth, we have our place in the sun. Our 
sense of creative activity as an ascent is 
a tolerance, or lifting, of our experience 
itself, not into a state of ethereal exalta- 
tion, but into a native humanism. To 
exalt is only more deeply to cherish. The 
soul insists upon its dwelling more than 
on its transcendence, which, as we have 
intimated, takes care of itself, whatever 
theory of life we may adopt. Though 
Desire, in the very meaning of the word, 
is “away from the stars,” yet the stars 
still hold their places in the heavens, and 
their influences more nearly concern us 
than astrologists ever dreamed. We do 
not worry about them; indeed, we are 


likely all our lives to regard them as 
negligible. 

Life itself is instinct with prophecy, 
and confidently commits us to a blind 
course and to all the lures of time and 
of the world, sure of its eternal ground 
The prophetic soul turns us to the world, 
however apparently amiss that world may 
present itself to us. As Dr. Sigard 
Ibsen, son of the dramatist, says, in his 
Human Quintessence: “We may know, 
intellectually, that we are not the central 
beings of the universe. We may be 
Copernican in creed, but such knowledg: 
has never been emotionalized and made 
part of our springs of action. When we 
actively live, it must be on a Ptolemaic 
basis; we must regard our humanity as 
the center of things, and always act with 
reference to that rather than to any extra- 
human standpoints.” We cannot go with 
Dr. Ibsen in the one step further that 
he takes, when he makes it follow from 
this Ptolemaic habit of our conscious 
activity that we can consciously mold 
our destinies as we will. Though we 
must act as if we could do this, yet 
when we have thought and done and felt 
our best, the issue is really determined 
by the creative activity of the soul—the 
divinity that shapes our ends, rough 
hew them how we may. If we are not 
thus “on our way attended,” we must 
resort to sheer rationalism as the basis 
of life; the wonder, the unprecedented 
newness, vanish. 

But it is only when we are on the way 
in which our feet are set—our feet of 
flesh upon the earthly firmament—that 
we have this invisible attendance. An 
unseen Levana puts us upon our feet 
and turns our steps away from herself 
apparently, and though she follows our 
eager quest for the objects of desire in 
a world of appearances, she is a reticent 
nurse, for all her prophecy. We are not, 
save through experience, warned of our 
mistakes in thought, feeling, or action. 

On the purely physiological plane, the 
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soul seems to be at one with the body 
and with Nature in her consent to and 
reinforcement of bodily appetites. The 
life of faith, imagination, and reason, 
in their invisible correspondences, is an 
ascent to higher planes of action and 
sensibility, which keeps such pace with 
our material progress that we should at- 
tribute it to environment but for the 
fact that it is a series of transformations 
in a visible world which, apart from hu- 
manity, has remained unchanged. The 
human environment counts for so much 
only because it has been psychically in- 
formed and uplifted. Looking back, if 
only for a few generations, we can see 
that human society has been thus changed 
by what we must regard as a creative 
evolution, since nothing in our mechan- 
ical progress or even in our purely in- 
tellectual attainments could have sug- 
gested or inspired it. Yet at no moment 
during this period would there have been 
any visible disclosure of the, transforma- 
tion; nor would it have been registered 
in vital statistics. Some note of it might 
have been divined from a new order of 
associative activity or from a new form 
of religious enthusiasm, not for what 
these sought to accomplish, but for the 
spirit prompting them; or some unusual 
occasion might have tested human dis- 
position and sympathy, bringing them 
to the surface, and showing a quality in 
them never before realized. 

At any time we find it difficult to gage 
the hearts of men by the things they are 
busiest about. Human existence becomes 
an insoluble problem to one watching it 
from a post of observation; and we don’t 
seem to get any help by fixing our atten- 
tion upon the schools and the churches— 
least of all by minding what legislative 
bodies are trying to do. The market- 
place only confuses us. We have to 
brush aside the cobwebs of all this busy- 
ness to get close to anything like real 
manners, not those that are put on and 
worn, but those which are intimate and 
spontaneously express feeling; 
in actual contact with our fellow-men, 
we find in creative art and literature 
these insignia of the soul, or in the speech 
of some inspired preacher or statesman. 
Then we are face to face with the ever- 
growing miracle. 

Life takes care of its own issues, in 


or, if not 
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whose triumph we are participant. The 
essential is well hidden from us, as if it 
were not primarily our concern or solici- 
tude, while the whole constitution of 
things not merely invites, but forces us 
to issues with inert matter, laying stress 
upon our mortal necessities, the needs of 
the flesh, our dependence upon effort, 
first for simple survival, and then for 
improvement of conditions. What we 
most diligently seek seems to us impor- 
tant, and is meant to seem so. 

The important is not the essential, but 
it is impressive and most interesting. 
When we see that matter is the ultimate 
result of all the forees in the external 
world; that there is so much, even beyond 
our use or reach or vision; that the sun 
shines and the flowers bloom in unin- 
habited places, we respect the material 
world for much beyond its service, and 
it impresses our sensibility not merely by 
its imperative urgency, its resistance, and 
a vastness that defies vision, but by its 
beauty and terror and majesty. Even 
if we are insensible to its charms and 
outgrow our timidity in the presence of 
its violence, our sense of its importance 
grows with every step in our progress, 
because of its direct that 
progress. 


Indeed, 


relation to 


some aspects of the relation 


give us a humiliating sense of our de- 


We can afforded 
by Nature, but she must grow the crops; 
and in our mechanical industries 
must do work for which we have in- 
sufficient strength. When, as in these 
later times, we discover and draw upon 
the less obvious sources of power, we can 
only flatter ourselves upon our wits, upon 
our rational inferences and adaptations. 
Then the things of the mind are seen by 
us to be of paramount importance. 

In the mean time civilization has been 
going on, and that means mainly the de- 
velopment of human association. Here, 
too, from the beginning of our artificial 
system of politics, the wisdom of no divine 
nymph Egeria anticipated the growth of 
human experience. Fer practical 
only the wisdom gained by experience 
was available, expressed in maxims and 
opinions which were Ptolemaic inversions 
of the real truth. Not only was the earth 
central to the universe, but every race 
and nation upon the earth held itself 
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central to all others, and the illusions of 
pride and prejudice reinforced the en- 
ergies which built up civilization; all 
the unseen powers appealed to, instead 
of setting man right by a divine orienta- 
tion, seemed to impart a fanatic enthu- 
siasm to his competitive antagonisms. 
To all of this the soul of man, also, has 
consented, knowing that to be fully 
held by the illusion is thus to experi- 
ence the great human sincerity—is. the 
condition of its passing; that to lose the 
soul in the world is the way to find it 
again in its own world of reality. 

There is no other way for earth- 
dwellers; and one does not get far on 
in it before he is sensible, through no 
bodily organs and no rational process, of 
an invisible attendance. The vision and 
faculty of his creative soul are manifest, 
and the more so the more vividly his 
attention and his activities have been out- 
wardly directed and engaged, and the 
more eagerly he has bitten into the world 
or wandered upon its surface in zestful 
adventure. Something occurs to him 
which he is not looking for or seeking, 
something athwart the path of his search, 
or something from within himself, flash- 
ing obliquely across the line of his or- 
dered thought from some secret source; 
yet it would not occur to him but for 
his attitude of one seeking with passion- 
ate watchfulness. The passionate worker 
shaping inert matter for mere use will 
soon find, as if overtaking him, the rhyth- 
mic creative impulse which makes him 
an artist in clay, wood, or stone. No 
effort of his could compel this impulse, 
which yet never comes to the effortless. 

The solitary man would never be thus 
overtaken. Associative development is 
the positive as well as the indispensable 
condition of any psychical creative mani- 
festation. Or we may put it the other 
way, and say that only through such 
creative activity of the soul is sociability, 
in a distinctively human sense, possible. 
Biologically—in our bodies—we may cul- 
tivate seclusion; but the soul insists upon 
community as the condition of its mani- 
fest presence, and so potent is this pres- 
ence in associative life that its mani- 
festations even in the primitive periods— 
when language and myths were born— 
are justly deemed miracles. The com- 


mon sense was a kind of divination 
through this psychical reinforcement of 
it. The voice of the people seemed verily 
to be the voice of the god, or rather it was 
the way the god had of speaking. For the 
creations of the human soul were like 
overtones of the social life—in the ecstasy 
of song, dance, or rite, and in poetic ten- 
sion—occurrences not consciously sought 
or premeditated, and which, since they 
had no yisible explanation, were referred 
to a divine source. 

We moderns, with all our other sci- 
ences, have one that we call psychology, 
to which of late much attention has been 
given—so much indeed that we have 
ventured, in the Study, to take advan 
tage of it. But our psychology has found 
for us no way to premeditate psychical! 
creative activity or sensibility, though 
these are the essential elements of our 
spiritual life. Nor can we any more than 
the ancients dissociate anything in the 
life of the soul from the Divine Purpose, 
it being understood that neither in that 
Purpose nor in the creative life of the 
soul is there any teleological plan such 
as enters into our arbitrary undertakings 

Our human experience, regarded in its 
continuity, is not a mere fabric built into 
the world, materially embodied and men 
tally fashioned to conform to external 
relations and demands; it has been a liv- 
ing growth, beyond physiological func 
tioning. The soul holds the secret of 
this life, whatever its setting in matter 
or in the mind. Along with the empir 
of the world—the mastery of things and 
of conditions through our efforts and our 
intellections—has come the possession of 
us by our souls, not of our separate 
selves, but of human society bound to 
gether by sympathy. The intuitions of 
faith and reason and the creations of 
the imagination not merely overtake 
and uplift human experience, but as of 
old must find expression in its terms and 
by way of descent. Whatever miracles 
may be wrought in our common human 
nature, and even if we become altogether 
Copernican in practice as well as | 
theory, the illusion shall still hold us 
to the end of all earthly terms, and our 
keenest interest shall still seem to be 
rather in the worldly investment than | 
the essential reality it veils. 
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A Legless Tale 
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MMERCIAL travelers will 
the old Menument 
f Pivot City, 
Likewise recall 
the hotel the figure 


one of the 


remember 


town 
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House in the 
Indiana. They will 
all a once-familiar sight in 
of William Leach, in his 
most talented house-painters 
having lost both legs in 
accident, drew a substantial 
railroad which had crippled 
resident guest and landmark. 
way, Leach was fortune’s pet. 

week passed in which 
did not arrive to play its 
stand in the Monument Opera 
An entrance to the theater 
led trom the hotel which embraced it; and 
William Leach would steer his 
and himself into the theater and spend an 
evening on enchanted ground. At not one 
of these performances did he ever pay cash— 
Daniel Tube, who owned the Opera House, 
was a boyhood chum of his and delighted to 
his crippled friend the freedom of the 
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Leach died. His 
sheet of Monument 
directed that after 
funeral expenses and his just 
debts, the residue should go 
ntirely to a man named 
Antrobus, a citizen of Cin 
cinnati, who had been Leach’s 
chief witness in the suit born 
of the railway accident. The 
deceased left no relatives, 
but Pivot City grew justly 
indignant when it learned 
that the estate, which was 
found to be precisely one 
thousand dollars, was to go 
to a total stranger. 

The regret of Daniel Tube 
for his friend’s taking off 
tempered by the con 
sideration that Leach had 
bequeathed him, after all 


years will, 
House 


stationery, paying his 


was 


Tube’s years of generosity in 


the matter of 
House, nothing except 
wheel-chair. Tube attempt 
ing to sit in it, it had 
lapsed under his inconceiv- 
able rotundity and torn a 
hole in his only pair of 
trousers; and the tailor had 
refused to make him an- 
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was to be buried on Sunday; 
his presumptive victim to 
Cincinnati on Saturday night; and it 
not until nearly eight o’clock on Satur 
day night that Tube hit on a solution of 
difficulties whereby he selling 
the Opera House, “with all its and 
liabilities,” to Antrobus, for five hundred 
\ntrobus paid out the money in 
from his own pocke t, and Tube rapl dly 
and silently gathered up his family and faded 
away from Pivot City on the night train, 
never to return. 
Antrobus remained, 
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the funeral on Sunday, collect his share of 
the estate on Monday, and return to his 
home in Ohio on Tuesday, a better and 
a cheerfuller man. 

his, however, was not to be. 

rhe new owner of the Monument Opera 
House, finishing his breakfast on Sunday 
morning, was roused by the sight of an ap- 
parently endless line of carriages, buggies, 
landaus, hacks, phaetons, coupés, and chaises, 
each festooned with black and all alike in 
their dilapidation, which took its melancholy 
way past the hotel windows. . 

“ Holy mackerel,” said Mr. Antrobus, 
when he had counted up to thirty-eight of 
the disreputable equipages and there seemed 
to be no sign of a conclusion to the proces- 
sion, “ what is it. a funeral?” 

Surest thing you know,” replied the 
hotel clerk, “that there’s the beginning of 
the best funeral that was ever pulled off 
in this town—and the corpse,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “was a feller you ought to 
admire, I guess.” 

* How do you mean?” demanded Antrobus, 
apprehensively. 

~ Why, them rigs is on their way to the 
undertaker’s, gettin’ ready for Bill Leach’s 
funeral. Wish l could go—” 

But Antrobus, with an inarticulate gurgle, 
had already rushed out and was taking his 
way madly toward the undertaker’s. 

The fact was that the town of Pivot City 


Mr. ANTROBUS WAS ROUSED BY THE SIGHT 
OF AN ENDLESS LINE OF CARRIAGES 
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had acted with commendable promptitude. 
The amount to be spent upon the funeral had 
not been stipulated in the will; and by mu 
tual consent, in which the undertaker con 
sented more mutually than any other six 
men, it was agreed to give Will Leach a 
proper funeral at his own expense. 

The exequies, indeed, did credit to the city. 
The total bill, including the purchase of 
three hundred and sixteen pairs of white 
gloves (afterward used at various weddings 
the hiring of one hundred and eight vehicles 
and three brass-bands from the neighboring 
capital, the flowers and the floral pieces, 
reached the magnificent total of $675. The 
remaining $325 was justly appropriated by 
the administrator as his fee. Every one 
mourned sincerely, and none more sincerely 
than Mr. Antrobus. 

On the following morning, when State 
Senator Lucius ‘3. Dorman, administrator of 
the Leach estate. reached his law office on 
the town square, he found Antrobus waiting 
for him, 

With Antrobus was the Honorable William 
Wigmore, an Easterner from Pennsylvania, 
who had but recently begun the practice of 
law in Pivot City, famed equally for his pro 
found knowledge of the law and his inability 
to win a case. He had, however, impressed 
Antrobus, a stranger, with his majestic con 
fidence. At the end of two hours Dorman fol- 
lowed his visitors to the door and shook his 
fist after them. “Sue and 
be darned to you!” he cried; 
and slammed the door. 

Sue they did. Whatcomb, 
the able judge of the circuit, 
was then sitting in Pivot 
City, the county seat. It 
was arranged that Antro- 
bus’s suit against Dorman 
should be called at once. 
The excitement occasioned 
by this spectacular litiga 
tion following immediate] 
upon the spectacular funeral! 
was intense—the court was 
packed. 

“Well.” remarked Judge 
Whatcomb, as the clerk fin 
ished the reading, “this 
Court won’t commit herself 

vit. She is fair to every 
body, white or black. But 
it appears to me that if Luc 
Dorman wanted t’ pay out 
8675 for Bill Leach’s buryin’ 
there wa’n’t nothin’ in Bill 
Leach’s will t’ pervent it. Go 
on, let’s hear what you’ve got 
to say, Bill Wigmore.” 

Wigmore, a little dazed by 
this Jucid hint from the 
Court, arose as impressivel) 
as Webster about to thunde! 
He unmasked batteries of 
legal authority which wer 
paralyzing. His introduc 
tion was masterly, his exor 
dium profound. After an 
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AFTER AN HOUR AND A HAL! 


hour and a half, 
rattle, reached 
“We denounce the extravagant 
funeral of William Leach as the unspeakable 
financial crime of the century 
borrowed a fresh quid from Antrol 
the perspiration forehead, 
smiled happily. 

Judge Whatcomb looked at him pityingly. 
“Well, you got that 
didn’t you, Bill?” he 
that th’ administrator 
have buried Bill Leach?” 

“We are perfectly willing, your Honor, to 
allow reasonable amount for the funeral 
seventy-five dollars. But we will fight 
the payment of any such sum as six hundred 
ind seventy-five dollars to the very last drop 
of blood in our veins!” 

‘Well, well!” observed the Court. 

Dorman had elected to defend 
He spoke briefly ; but every 
luminous with feeling. “ For 
not,” said closing, 
pride, And should 
f not in town’s 
Had it not been for 
termination that well-nigh fatal 
I to visit our neighboring 
metropolis of Indianapolis, who shall say to 
What heights as a house-painter William 
Leach might not have climbed? I hear 
answer ! How many of your homes, my 
not to-day shielded alike from 
sun and from rain by the coat which William 
Leach gave them, he laid 
that inspired brush! Gentlemen! 
friends! Pivot City would ill 
quited fame which William Leach 
added her name had she not 
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Dorman,” whispered the under- 


taker, leaning over the rail, * | want to grasp 


your hand.” 

When the tumultuous applause had at last 
been hushed extent, the Court 
its decision without further argument. 
my duty and my 
Whatcomb, succinctly, “ to uphold the honor 
able who just 
you, and to pernounce him entirely 
n the expenditure of 
seventy-five dollars for the buryin’ of old 
Bill Leach. Call the next x 

Wigmore conferred for a moment 
trobus and then leaped to his feet. 

“Your Honor,” he expostulated, ft 
that before taking up further your 
docket you will allow my client to present a 
second plea. to 
client a plea ag ius 
action of debt.” 
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reckon it won't hurt nobody t’ listen.” 
\ntrobus’s second plea was read at once. 
‘Gottfried Antrobus, plaintiff,” it 
* complains Lucius Q. Dorman, as ad 
ininistrator estate of William 
Leach, in an action of debt: For that where- 
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which the defendant agreed to pay” (a 
gale of derisive laughter swept over the 
court-room at this assertion), “and this 
liability on the part of the defendant form- 
ing part of the assets of the Monument 
Opera House and purchased in good faith 
by the plaintiff, the defendant now refuses 
to pay upon request, to the plaintiff's dam- 
age two hundred and eighty-nine dollars, 
with interest: wherefore he sues.” 

This was the asset by which Daniel Tube 
had been able to effect the sale of the Opera 
House to Antrobus. 

Henry Sims, ticket-taker at the Opera 
House, was duly sworn. 

“ Mr. Sims,” said Wigmore, “ you were ac- 
quainted with William Leach?” 

was,’ said Sims. “ What’s it to you?” 

“ How intimate was your acquaintance ?” 

“1 don’t allow no acquaintance t’ git inti- 
mate with me,” replied Sims. 

‘You misunderstand me, Mr. Sims,” said 
Wigmore, gently. “Tam merely inquiring 
if you knew Leach well.” 

“Oh! Yes, I knowed him well and ailin’-— 
knowed him boy an’ man, with legs an’ with- 
out. Matter o forty vear.” 

“Was he, to your knowledge, a man who 
made remarks in a facetious way?” 

“ Do Bill Wigmore mean, was Leach a ro- 
mancer?” drawled Sims; “ if that’s what he’s 
a-drivin’ at, I'll say this for Bill Leach—he 
want no more of a liar than Luce Dorman 
the re sal 

‘Ll object!” said Dorman, leaping to his 
feet. 

‘Set down!” said the judge. Dorman sat 
down. 

“Mr. Sims.” Wigmore controlling his 
emotion with diiliculty, “did you ever hear 
the deceased, William Leach, make any re- 
mark indicative of a belief on his part that 
he was admitted to the Monument Opera 
House without charge?” 

“Well,” observed Sims, grinning, “ him 
and that old fool Dan Tube always said some- 
thing to each other at the door, when Leach 
come in—but it didn’t mean nothin’.” 

*“ What rras this conversation?” 

“ Well, Bill Leach always used t’ say as he 
come a-rollin’ in, ‘On tick, Dan? and Tube 
he answers back, every time, ‘On tick, Bill!’ 
But, as I say, it was jest a fool remark. [| 
never heard either on ’em ever say a sen- 
sible word about Bill Leach payin’ for t’ see 
a show.” 

Ah!” said Wigmore, calmly. “ And you 
say that this question and answer as to ad- 
mission on tick, as Mr. Leach put it, you 
heard only once *’ 

“Once!” snorted Sims. “Every night 
there was a show in the hull nine years!” 

‘That will do, Mr. Sims,” said Wigmore, 
quickly, “ you may sit down.” 

Mr. Sims did so. Wigmore called a second 
witness, and a third, and a fourth; and 
from each he extracted a statement differing 
in no particular from that made by Sims. 
The court-room was in high disgust. Judge 
Whatecomb evidently shared in this feeling; 
at this point, he took a hand himself. 


“ Mister Wigmore,” he observed, “are you 
sure you know what you’re tryin’ to do? I 
can tell you right now that everybody in 
Pivot City knows that them was the words 
that Bill Leach and Dan Tube always said. 
lt didn’t mean a thing, and you are jest 
takin’ up the Court’s valuable time!” 

“ But,’ Wigmere faltered, “ your Honor’s 
attitude seems without precedent. I—” 

* Without precede nt?” thundered the 
judge, “ and who are you, Bill Wigmore, to 
give this Court yore views on precedent 
You set a precedent for yoreself by winnin’ 
one case ef you can, an’ then you can talk 
about precedents!” 

Thus encouraged, Wigmore commenced his 
tinal argument. It had been alleged by the 
various witnesses and even by the Court 
itself that the “ On tick” colloquy was to b« 
taken as a mere jest between Leach and 
Tube; the attorney could not concur in this 
opinion; as a matter of law, the spoken 
words, verba dicta, must be accepted bona 
fide et ad rem, at their face value—cum his 
accedes ad curiam. Leach being dead and 
Tube ahsente reo, Tube’s act in ineluding 
his bill against the Leach estate among the 
assets of the theater must be accepted as 
proving that the contract was made in all 
seriousness; wherefore the plaintiff humbly 
begs that his claim of $289 against the ad 
ministrator be allowed. 

To this unanswerable logic Judge What- 
comb returned only a display of that relent 
iess reasoning which has given him his place 
in the annals of the Indiana bar. 

“Mister Wigmore, you come to this town 
from nobody knows where and you set out to 
show off how smart you are; but you hain’t 
any case at all. In the first place, I know 
that Dan Tube never expected Bill Leach to 
pay for gittin’ into his Opery House; my 
say-so ought to be enough for anybody, but 
Bill Wigmore ain’t satisfied with that—he 
wants more. All right, I'll show him. So 
far as I or anybody knows there ain't 
but two ways of chargin’ admission to 
a theater—you pay for a _ seat, or you 
pay for standin’-room, one or t’other. 
Now, Bill Leach never stood up, for he 
had no legs to stand up with; therefore, 
he couldn't be charged for standin’-room; 
and he always set in his own wheel-chair; 
therefore he couldn’t be charged for a seat. 
In the eve of the law, when Bill Leach was 
in a theater, Bill Leach didn’t evist! He 
was non compos mortalis; there could be no 
claim agin him. and therefore the claim of 
this yere Antrobus is disallowed!” 

He paused to let his words sink into the 
reeling brain of Wigmore, and then con- 
cluded, with implacable righteousness: 

“IT have knowed Luce Dorman ever sence 
he was high enough to look over a counter 
an’ ask for a chew of Star; I never set eyes 
on this vere Mister Antrobus from Ohier 
tell this day; I believe in home industries; 
absens haecres non erit—we keep our money 
in Pivot Citv! I guess that will hold you, 
Bill Wigmore!” 

It did. 
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The Fountain of Youth 


Piracy 


A Recitation 


BY CLARENCE DAY, FR 


HE good old days of piracy, when men of various shades 

Put satin on and fattened on the coast and shipping trades, 
When Kidd and mighty what’s-his-name were masters of the seas 
And my great-great-great-grandpapa had yours upon his knees, 
Explaining that he wanted blood, and meant, by Jove, to let it 
Those good old days, I say, are gone; and gad! how * regret it. 


‘Repeat that after me, my friends: say, “Gad, how we regret it! 


They’re gone. And vet how strange it is that piracy’s taboo. 

We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the sea, we’ve got the pirates 
My plumber and my tailor and that lad down at the bank 
Why shouldn’t I be one myself, and make you walk the plank 

Yes, all vou men shall walk the plank with bullets in your sides 
And all you girls shall cling to me and beg to be my brides. 


. too. 


(Repeat that after me, my dears: say, “ Mayn’t we be your brides?” 


Ah, I’m a cold, impassive beast. Brides ain’t no treat to me, 
I’d rather watch my captives flop and flounder in the sea, 
Where Kidd and mightv thingumbob—did 1 say that before? 
Then I must ask you all to clap and call it an encore. 


I thank yvou—thank you—that will do! Don’t think I would rebuff 
Your kindness in applauding me. but really, that’s enough. 
(Repeat that after me, I beg: say, “ Really, that’s enough.” 
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A True Friend 
A* elderly man in a large 
city died in extremely 
poor circumstances. A promi- 
nent business man, well known 
for his mercenary character, 
attended the funeral and was 
visibly affected as he looked 
for the last time on his old 

friend and associate. 

‘You thought a great deal 
of the old gentleman?” he 
was asked after the services 
were over. 

“Thonght a great deal of 
him?” echoed the merchant. 
* Well, I should say I did. 
There was a true friend! He 
never asked me to lend him 
a cent, though I knew that 
he was practically starving 
to death.” 


He Got One That Time 
PASSENGER in a Pull- 
man car was inclined to 
be rather friendly with the 
porter, but had not as yet 
given him any tip. 
“Do you enjoy your posi 
tion?” the man asked, as the 
porter was brushing his coat. 


colored fellow. a likes de 
quarters heah berry much, 
sah—when I gits ’em.” 











Excitement in the New Suburb 


Oh, ilfred, look! There's a new 
blade’ of grass on the lawn! 


Careful Father 
yaw Harold was late in attendance 


for Sunday-school and the minister in- 
quired the cause. 

“T was going fishing, but father wouldn’t 
let me,” announced the lad. 

“That’s the right kind of a father to 
have,” replied the reverend gentleman. 
“Did he explain the reason why he would 
not let you go?” 

“Yes, sir. He said there wasn’t bait 
enough for two.” 


Perhaps That Helped 


ISS CARTER had not been successful in 
bringing young Mr. Dodge to her feet, 

and in consequence felt a little spiteful 
toward him. 

One evening they were having quite a 
serious talk in the library. 

“Do you think,” asked the young man, 
“that men progress after death?” 

“ Well,” responded the girl, “if thev 
don’t, it would almost seem useless for 
some of them to die.” 


No Competitors 
T was a geography lesson, 
and the teacher had been 
asking what some of the dif- 
ferent states were noted for. 
Looking at one of the little girls, she 
asked: 
“Tell me. Florence, what Rhode Island 
is celebrated for.” 
For a moment the child was silent, then 
an inspiration apparently came to her, 
“Rhode Island,” replied the little gir', 
“is celebrated for being the only one of 
the United States that is the smallest.” 


Gaudeamus Igitur 


HE big apartment-house was illuminated 
from basement to attic, and sounds of 
revelry were heard therein. 

“Some big wedding, I suppose?” asked 
a casual passer-by of a man entering the 
house. 

“Oh no,” replied he, as he inserted his 
latch-key, “the janitor died yesterday.” 


Two Places Lost 


“CO the boss discharged you?” 

“Yes, and he did it so suddenly that 
T lost the place in the book I was reading, 
as well as the place in the office.” 


Yes, sah,” replied the 
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EDITOR'S 

What Mother Meant 
- M\° mother savs she'd like to look like 
i you, Mrs. Bennett,” remarked little 
Mary to one ofl 


her mother’s friends. 
‘Indeed! ‘ 


Like me, my dear?” said Mrs 
Bennett, who is very plain, but not entirely 
aware of it. “ Well, I that a 
nice compliment indeed from so pretty a 
your mother. Are you quite 
was I your mother meant?” 
replied the child. “She said 
that if could have your strength and 
health, believed she’d be willing to look 
just as you do.” 


considet very 
lady as 
iear, it 

* Oh, *yes,” 


sure, 


she 


For a Safe and Sane Fourth 


B hyn young mother approached th 
and inquired sweetly: 
* Have any 
small children?” 
The clerk replied that he had. 
new in the 
the candles, 


cler’s 


you fireworks suitable for 
firecrackers ; 
sky 
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something 
here are 
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‘But I am afraid my little boy is not old 
enough for them,” she interrupted. 

* Then here are pin 
and—” 

“Oh, just the thing!” 
thusiastically. 


roman 
1 
some wheels. 


she exclaimed, en- 
* Have you some safety pin- 
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wheels My littl OV Is not vet three years 


old.’ 


Couldn’t Matter Much 


BREEN had talked enthusiasticalls 
i of the largely advertised fire sale which 
was to take place in one of the down-town 
department Phat evening when her 
husband came home he looked about at a 
number of bundles which were lying on a 
table. 

*“ Well, Mabel, what 
wonderful fire sale?” he inquired 

‘Oh, Will, I got some of the loveliest 
silk stockings at twenty-four cents a pair! 
There isn’t a thing the matter with them, 
except that the feet are burned off.” 
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Probably Not 


man timidly 
father of the girl of 
asked her hand in marriage. 

‘T am not at all certain,” said the 
father, “that my daughte 
ciently to warrant me in intrusting 
your keeping.” 

“ Well,” replied the 
tively, ‘perhaps you 
same advantages for 
I have.” 
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Proposed Road Law Framed to Please Autoists 

















When Knights Were Bold 


Showing that armor had its domestic advantages 





Good Little Boys, Beware! 


M uncle has 

As smooth as any 
He never has to comb his hair. 
Because there isn’t any there, 

’Cept round the edges, where it grows 
Just under where his hat-band goes. 

I asked my Uncle Frank one day 
What made his hair come off that 
And this is what he said to me: 


a shiny 


pate 
dinner plate; 


way, 


“My boy, your uncle used to be 
His father’s pet and mother’s joy; 
In fact, he was so good a boy 
His mother, many times a day, 
Would pat him on the head and 
‘I’m proud of you, my little lad, 
The finest boy 1 ever had.’ 

And by and by, as Frankie grew, 
The neighbors paused and patted too; 
The often did the same, 

The preacher patted when he came, 
Until at length those curly locks 
Could not survive such frequent shocks, 
And thinner grew, and thinner still, 
And slowly disappeared, until ”"— 
Here uncle gave a sort of cough _ 
“They patted till they wore it off!” 


say, 


or er 
grocet 


So that’s the way my uncle said 

He got his smooth and shiny head; 
And I’ve been thinkin’, maybe p’r’aps 
These awful goody-goody chaps 

Don’t understand the risk they run, 
Or they would have more sport and fun. 
I'd have a fit and tumble dead 

If any one should pat my head. 

My pa, he takes me on his knee 

And pats me where my trousers be, 
But I would rather run the chance 
Of letting him wear out my pants, 
’Cos I could get another pair, 

But where’d I get some curly hair? 
Some other boys may act like girls 


And take their pats and lose their curls, 


But I would rather take some spanks 
Than have a head like Uncle Frank’s! 
F. C. WELLMAN, 


How Could He ? 
5 tgptcdalngg ese is oftentimes the cause of 
queer remarks as well as the cause of 
strange telegrams. 
A man who had 
vessel 


been one of the passen- 
which had widely 
circulated as lost was rescued almost by a 
miracle. On arriving at a place from which 
he could send a telegram he forwarded the 
following despatch to his partner: 

*I am saved. Try to break it gently to 
my wife.” 


gers on a been 


Indisputable 


N enterprising young man in a rowboat 
in one of the small towns in the Middle 
West called out to the man on the roof of 
a one-story building afloat in midstream: 
“You people who live on the lands along 
here know 


that this river overflows its 
banks every spring. Why don’t you move?” 
*Ain’t I movin’, you durn fool!” an- 


swered the man on the roof. 





Equal Rights 
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